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PROLOGUE. 

"Please, noble lords, come and have your fortunes 
told I My mother is a Stanley — the Hon. Deborah De 
Audleigh — ^seventh daughter of sevenths from the first 
Baron Audleigh, and she sees future events. " 

This appeal followed the curtsey of a girl of twelve 
winters, who had bounded through the gorse to over- 
take two young gentlemen walking along the country 
road towards Redlegh House, Bedfordshire. The child 
was bare-legged and tously-haired, but not uncomely, 
and with another graceful curtsey she received the 
courtly greeting of one of the youths. 

'* Proud to meet you, my lady I " 

"Will you come, sir? It's only a little way." 

'* Certainly." 

"Nonsense, Ed. We've hardly time now for a good 
day's sport at Redlegh. " 

"But this is sport, Riv. Lead the way. Miss Stanley." 

The hungry eyes of the child thanked him ; she 
moved before them till the gypsy tent was visible, then 
dashed on to prepare the Hon. Deborah. After some 
delay the aristocratic gypsy entered the dingy tent in 
the costume of a stage queen ; her tanned arms and 
breast were laden with jewelry, a coronet shone on her 
thick black hair ; her complexion — the diffused dull red 
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distinctive of the English nomad — caricatured her dow- 
ager dignity. Rivers Tufton, who had been reluctant 
to come, responded gravely to her queenly bow, but the 
other, Edmond Redlegh, turned to conceal his laughter. 
The gypsy perceived it, however, and her eye emitted 
a flash. 

When Edmond had suppressed his mirth he saw the 
gypsy taking a groat from his cousin's palm. Having 
spat on the coin, and scrutinized the palm, she con- 
sulted an old book ; then said, or rather intoned : 

**Thy fortune is happy; riches and honors, a grand 
house, the partner of thy choice, large family, long life. 
Be wise in making the most of thy luck, and thy stars 
will do their part. " 

The gypsy did not see the curl of Tufton's lip. The 
youths had often heard such sing-song commonplaces 
at the fairs. Edmond considered half-a-groat enough 
for it ; the woman bit her lip as she took it After ex- 
amining his palm she set a mirror before him ; in it he 
met the lightning of eyes looking over his shoulder, 
and in his ears were hissed these words : 

"Young man, a woeful weird I say for thee this day. 
Thou shalt remember it to thy dying hour. Thou shalt 
wander on the face of the earth, with pain and poverty 
and shame for thy friends. Fate is hard after thee. 
Thou wilt not laugh at h^r. Nor will thy children, to 
the ninth generation." 

**I did not mean to offend you," said Edmond. 

**I have spoken the weird." 

The Hon. Deborah De Audleigh bowed low, gathered 
her train, and moved out of the tent with stately mien. 

** What a virago I " said Rivers, laughing. 

'* I'm sorry I was so thoughtless," said Edmond. 
" Here, my girl, take this shilling to your mother, and 
tell her I am sorry to have vexed her." 
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The frightened child took the money, but overtook 
them before they had reached the Redlegh road. 

"Please, sir, mother will not take this money." 

"Then keep it yourself, child." 

"No, sir, you must take it back." 

"Give it to somebody who wants it." 

The girl gave a longing look at the coin, then dropped 
it at Edmond's feet and disappeared. 

This disagreeable little adventure occurred on an 
October morning, 1564. The young men were nearly 
of the same age, just out of their minority, though the 
merry humor of Edmond and the precocious gravity of 
Rivers suggested large discrepancy of years. Edmond 
was, however, a good student ; he had done well at 
Oxford, and was studying physic at Bedford. This leech 
business was frowned on by his uncle. Sir Edmond 
Redlegh of Redlegh, a childless baronet who had adopt- 
ed this fatherless nephew as his heir. However crusty 
to others, Sir Edmond was generally in good humor with 
his handsonie, high-spirited, affectionate namesake. 
Rivers Tufton belonged to another branch of the family; 
his mother was a Redlegh, but had married beneath 
her. However, old Tufton had given this eldest son a 
good education along with his cousin, and Sir Edmond 
had taken a friendly interest in the youth, having se- 
cured for him a small municipal office in Bedford, where 
he might hope for promotion. The cousins resided in 
Bedford, but were always welcomed at Redlegh, some 
five miles down the river, where the game preserves 
and boats were at their service. On the present visit 
they had excellent sport, and enjoyed with Sir Edmond 
a dinner merry enough to make them forget the incident 
at the gypsy tent. 

Duties in Bedford required that the youths should 
leave Redlegh next morning, at daybreak, for their 
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homeward walk. The sky was leaden, the earth cheer- 
less. At a point where their road approached a bend 
of theOuse they paused to observe a group of people 
on its bank, barely visible through the mist marking the 
river's course. A company of Anabaptists had gathered' 
at this remote spot and usually safe hour for the immer- 
sion of several converts to their outlawed faith. 

"Ought we not to return," said Tufton, "and tell Sir 
Edmond the heretics are violating the law, and on his 
property ? " 

"Oh, let the poor devils alone, Riv." 

At that instant a patrol dashed from some bushes, and 
the Baptists were presently driven like a herd towards 
Bedford. The miserable little procession passed within 
thirty yards of Edmond and Rivers, who were screened 
from observation by bushes, through which, however, 
what passed could be seen. After the rest had disap- 
peared there came past an officer pushing an almost 
fainting maiden. There had been delay in getting her 
out of the water, and through the rough handling she was 
half-naked. The officer, his comrades out of sight, be- 
gan to touch the terrified maiden indecently. When it 
presently became plain that outrage was intended, 
Edmond's blood boiled and he darted from his ambush. 

•'John Freke, take your hands off that woman, or by 
God, I will run you through ! " 

In an instant both had drawn ; in another the Queen's 
officer lay dead. 

During the fray the maiden had fled. Rivers rushed 
forward when he saw swords drawn, but too late to 
prevent the tragedy. 

" God I what have you done I " 

" Horrible— horrible I " 

It was some minutes before the dreadful silence was 
broken. 
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"There is no help for it," said Tufton. "Freke will 
soon be missed and the patrol fall on us. One of us 
must fly and bear the blame. Let it be me I " 
"Never ! It is my deed. I will go to uncle." 
* ' My poor Ed, you forget Sir Edmond's wrath against 
these heretics. And even he could not save one who 
has slain a Queen's officer while executing the law." 

"But you saw his outrageous conduct towards " 

"An outlaw. Her witness would not be taken at all ; 
mine would be that of a relative. How can we swear 
that we know nothing of this matter ? My God I we 
are both like to hang for this thing. " 

"Ruin — ruin — ruin," groaned Edmond, the sweat 
starting on his'forehead. "I am not able to think." 
"Nor I. But the patrol will soon be here." 
" Must I fly — for having defended a woman — O Riv, 
I cannot." 

"Then will I, — and send from some hiding-place 
confession of this crime ; wherein I am participant, the 
law holding me bound to assist the Queen's agent if 
assailed. " 

Tufton, pale with fear, was indeed about to fly, but 
Edmond clutched and confronted him. 

"It shall not be," he cried. "Enough of evil hath 
been wrought this day, but let not perjury and wrong be 
added. Our blessed Lady hath seen from heaven the 

sore case of that maiden " 

"The heretic who deems Our Lady an idol " 

"Nevertheless, Riv, a woman. Yet will I now run 
for my life. But as the justice of Heaven is above us, 
and my conscience doth not reproach me, I have hope 
that you can make my case appear fair to uncle Edmond, 
and to the magistrate." 

" That will I, if it be possible. But whither ? " 
"I shall hie me to London, and there seek tidings at 
the Bedford Arms." 
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"But not in thine own name." 

**Woe the day that I must disown it I Ah, well, let 
the letter be inscribed to— to ** 

** John Edmonds." 

"So." 

"Luckily I have a full purse along — no, but indeed 
you shall take it all." 

"Good-bye, Riv. I know you will try and make the 
truth appear. Love to uncle, and help my poor mother 
— oh, Riv, don't let my mother suffer more than she 
must I " 

Edmond wept His cousin took his hand, and with 
choking voice said, * * Farewell, Ed, — fly ! Trust me I " 

On the top of a neighboring hill Edmond paused, as 
if his eyes were caught by some distant object ; he looked 

* 

back to his cousin, then pointed in a certain direction, 
and disappeared beyond the hill. Tufton's eyes fol- 
lowed the pointing, and observed a column of smoke 
rising straight into the air. He knew it was from the 
gypsy camp they had visited the day before. Standing 
beside the corpse he remembered the fearful fate which 
the angry fortune-teller had predicted for his poor cousin, 
and even as he gazed the ascending smoke curled into 
fantastic shapes, — now a fury's face with floating locks, 
now a skeleton with bony finger stretched after the 
fugitive. But presently it appeared an angel in white 
raiment, with face turned benignly towards himself. 

Tufton sat down and considered his situation. Should 
he also fly ? That were confession. Moreover, he had 
given his purse to his cousin. As the Baptist woman 
could not be sworn, the whole case must rest upon him- 
self. Finally he resolved to remain until the officers 
returned, and to utter no word of explanation until 
brought before the magistrate. By that course his 
cousin would be secured as much time as possible before 
the hue and cry. 
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Freke, least important of patrolmen, was not missed 
until the Baptist maiden reported in Bedford that she had 
left him fighting four miles away. It was noon before 
the watch reached the spot, and late at night before the 
hue and cry was raised against Edmond. 

To the magistrate Tufton stated that Freke and his 
cousin had quarrelled ; that he was not near enough to 
hear the words that passed ; that the officer fell at the 
first thrust, before he (Tufton) could reach the spot ; 
that while he was trying to find if life remained his 
cousin fled, in what direction he knew not. 

*' As to the occasion of the quarrel," continued Tuf- 
ton, **Mr. Freke " 

** Stop, Mr. Tufton," interposed the magistrate. ** At 
this stage I cannot receive any statement from you 
bearing on guilt or innocence. We must first make an 
effort to bring the fugitive before us." 

Tufton, placed under sureties — on Sir Edmond's en- 
treaty — reached home exhausted ; putting oflf anxious 
parental inquiries, he retired to his room, but found no 
repose. His head ached with the responsibilities thrust 
on him. His story before the magistrate would not be 
enough for Sir Edmond, nor for the widow whose only 
son had fled. What should he say to them ? He was 
uneasy, too, about what he had already said. Fear of 
criminal implication with his cousin's flight had induced 
a prevarication ; he had intended to follow it with an 
impressive account of Freke's offence, but, the magis- 
trate having cut him short, the case thus far stood badly 
for Edmond. He was conscious of having bungled a 
matter requiring finest tact. These worries, and a vague 
sense of insecurity, had brought the youth into a feverish 
condition, when his mother brought him a carefully 
prepared supper. She did not trouble him with ques- 
tions. He ate hungrily, drinking more wine than usual. 
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There was a furtive look of triumph in Mrs. Tufton's 
gray eyes as she sat silently beside the son she idolized. 
This lady had nourished a secret jealousy of the beau- 
tiful widow whose son Sir Edmond had chosen for his 
heir, while recognizing the importance of encouraging 
the friendship between Rivers and his fortunate cousin. 
On the present occasion, when leaving her son, she 
pressed his hand tenderly, and spoke with feathered 
words : 

"Be calm, dear Rivers, and wise in making the best 
of a bad case. What will be, will be. We are all in 
the hands of Providence, and He will have mercy on 
whom He will have mercy. And remember, now that 
Sir Edmond, a childless widower, has lost his only 
nephew, he will need all the affection and service you 
can render. Good-night, my son." 

From her parting kiss some strange influence entered 
the youth's feverish brain. He looked into his mother's 
eyes as she turned for a moment at the door. Her 
shadow cast on the dusk of the hall she was entering 
seemed to shape itself to another form. The phantasy 
was caused by her words, which recalled those of the 
gypsy. She too had spoken of the inevitable, and 
admonished him to be "wise." 

A tiny serpent had started to life in the bosom of 
Rivers Tufton. He lay still for a time, then arose, and 
wrote with pencil an exact narrative of the scene he had 
witnessed beside the Ouse. As he finished it he heard 
the hue and cry for Edmond sounding along the street. 
He turned the paper, and beginning with the words, 
"For Mrs. R.," wrote a slightly different story. After 
a brief reverie he wrote, "For Sir E. R." and, beneath, 
a third narrative, which he altered repeatedly. Then 
he burned the papers in the last embers of his fire, put 
out his candle, and tried to sleep. 
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But he could not sleep. The tiny worm gjew rapidly, 
began to coil round its conscience, — nay, bred another, 
which nestled in his brain, namely, superstition. All 
the strange stories he had heard of gypsy second-sight 
passed through his mind ; each dropped some drug 
in the hot cauldron of his blood. Rivers Tufton was 
growing- aged in that long night St Paul's tower 
tolled years instead of hours. When five strokes 
sounded on the murky air, he crept softly from the 
house to the stable, saddled a swift horse, walked him 
gently out of town, then sped full gallop to the gypsy 
tent He surprised the Hon. Deborah de Audleigh in 
her dingiest dress, all alone, kindling a fire in front of 
her gorgeous wagon. 

"Good-morning, mistress," he said to the startled 
woman. "A few words with yoiL Day before yester- 
day you told my friend an evil fortune " 

"As he deserved." 

"It hath swiftly overtaken him." 

"Was he the man killed on the road?" 

" He it was who slew the man." 

" Has he been caught ? " 

"No. I have now some faith in your predictions. 
Can you tell me aught more concerning his future ? " 

* * I have told his future. He will be a wanderer on 
the face of the earth." 

"But look further into his future. I would fain be 
certain that he will never — that is, I wish to know 
whether he will ever return." 

With a flash of intelligence the gypsy softly entered 
the wagon, and soon returned with a small glass ball. 
A brief glance in it enabled her to answer. 

"Thy friend will never again be seen in this region. 
To thee I have said be wise, and thy stars will do their 
part" 
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Tufton gave her a shilling, and galloped home. His 
absence had not been perceived. 

His first visit was to Edmond's mother. Mrs. Red- 
legh had been brought up with feelings towards the 
Anabaptists more lenient than were usual in. her social 
circle ; indeed her father, a magistrate, had even been 
suspected of sympathy with such heretics because of 
some mild sentences upon them, in the latter part of 
his life. Rivers assuaged somewhat her poignant grief 
by intimating that her son's rash act was impelled by 
what he considered cruelty towards the unfortunate 
fanatics. This, however, he was careful to remind her, 
was but too likely to aggravate Edmond's offence in 
the eyes of the community, and he suggested that his 
pity for outlaws had best not be mentioned. He also 
assured her of his assistance. 

The tragedy could not have been contrived in a way 
more exasperating to Sir Edmond. Had his nephew 
slain an Anabaptist it had been a trifle, but to kill an 
officer of the Queen while engaged in exterminating the 
pious pest, seemed to him the depth of crime. And on 
his own estate had occurred this murderous defence by 
one of his own blood, of blasphemous rites ! But 
could this be true? Such was already the Queen's 
theory, but Sir Edmond could hardly believe it He 
summoned Rivers Tufton to Redlegh, and within locked 
doors demanded the precise facts. 

'*We had discovered the miscreants at their revolting 
rites," said Rivers, **and I was about to return here 
with the information, when the patrol rushed on them. 
We were not observed. When the rest had passed 
Freke came along with one of the Baptists, and Edmond 
advanced to speak to him. There was a quarrel, with 
the dreadful result which we deplore." 

''I must know the particulars of that quarrel." 
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''Pardon me, sir, if my lips are sealed on that 
point" 

**This hesitation does you credit, Rivers; you 
naturally hate to disparage your cousin ; but I demand 
the whole story. What you tell me shall be kept to 
myself, but conceal nothing." 

' * Spare me, sir, and spare yourself. You may be 
questioned closely. At least defer further inquiries, 
and meanwhile think as kindly as you can of our 
poor " — here tears came to the nervous youth's relief 

Sympathetic tears started to Sir Edmond's eyes also, 
as he grasped the young man's hand. But in another 
moment those eyes were burning with a despair which 
expressed itself in anger. For some time he strode up 
and down with muttered rage, with which the groan of 
a great pain now and then mingled. At length he 
paused before Rivers and addressed him with firm 
voice : 

" It shall be as you say, for the present . I am now 
going into Bedford, but request that you and your 
parents will dine here on Saturday. It may have been 
my fault that I have not seen so much of your family 
as is natural among kinsfolk. We are not many now, 
and should draw nearer together." 

**It will be a consolation for us to come, my dear 
Sir Edmond. We are all involved in this fearful affair, 
and are reminded that blood is thicker than water." 

In Bedford Sir Edmond rode directly to Ivelcote 
(home of his sister — Edmond's mother — ^but his own 
property), and was informed that Mrs. Redlegh had 
gone to the jail. 

'* To jail ! In God's name what do you mean ?" 

** She has gone to see a prisoner." 

** So he is caught at last" 

Sir Edmond soon reached the grim jail, where all 
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doors flew open for one of his rank. He demanded to 
be taken to Mrs. Redlegh, and found her in a cell, 
kneeling beside a straw bed on which lay the dead 
body of a young woman. 

''Who is that?" asked Sir Edmond of the jailer. 

* ' One of the heretics. " 

Mrs. Redlegh raised her head and saw Sir Edmond, 
his face on fire. 

''Mistress Redlegh," he said, " I had supposed that 
your son had brought our name low enough without 
further consorting with these damned gospellers." 

"Sir Edmond, I came to learn the truth about my 
son, your nephew ; it was said this woman witnessed 
the deed. I am too late. But with her last breath she 
said — 'Christ save him, he saved me.'" 

"It is all plain enough. Mistress Redlegh. Your 
father spared these vermin, but -it was before their 
diabolical orgies were fully known, and I agreed to 
bury that scandal in his grave. I now find you and 
your son in collusion with them, and pray never to see 
the face of either of you again. And mark me, mistress, 
get ye out of Ivelcote straightway." 

With which Sir Edmond dashed wrathfully out of the 
door. 

On the day following a letter from the widow was 
brought to Redlegh, but returned with seal unbroken. 
Thereupon her confessor tried to intercede; but Sir 
Edmond — his heart turned steel to keep from breaking- 
laid his hand on the Bible, and swore that he would 
" never see that woman again, nor her son, nor suffer 
their names to be spoken in his presence." 

Even while Sir Edmond was uttering this vow, the 
Tuftons came, on the invitation already mentioned. 
The old baronet was at first moody, but handsome Mrs, 
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Tufton, in her finest array as well as spirits, beguiled 
him from his worries with her delicate flatteries. 

From this time the Tuftons were intimate at Redlegh ; 
and ere long Sir Edmond made a new will by which 
his mansion, with twenty thousand acres, the Ivelcote 
homestead, and his entire personalty, were devised to 
his publicly recognized heir — Rivers Tufloa 
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CHAPTER L 

On a day in the winter of 1862 Dr. Elder, of the 
Confederate Hospital in Richmond, found among the 
patients his own son. He had supposed the youth 
— barely in his eighteenth year — safe with his little 
family in Fredericksburg, but the young enthusiast 
would not be separated from his local holiday company, 
the ** Blues," when its elder members formed for the 
field. The wound was dangeroift. Gradually the 
doctor's strength was undermined by his watches be- 
side his son, during the hours allotted him for rest after 
impartial attendance on the wounded. He needed the 
aid. of his wife, but dared not send her tidings of her 
son's wound, for he knew that she would travel to Rich- 
mond through whatever hardships and perils. 

Alas, he knew not the perils of Fredericksburg. When 
the women and children were warned out of that town 
some found no means of retreat Mrs. Elder's younger 
son, Henry, a manly boy of twelve years, had gone in 
search of a conveyance for his mother and sister, and 
had engaged one, but on his return was overtaken by 
the bombardment. He managed to reach home with- 
out harm, but the vehicle could not follow. While the 
father, on that December day, sat by his prostrate son, 
the mother was crouching with their two other children 
in a cellar. And there a fatal shot found them. A 
great crash, a piercing cry through the suffocating 
smoke, and Henry lay dead — the one victim of that 
bombardment 
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For hours mother and daughter, heedless of bombs, 
tried to resuscitate the mangled form, and clung to it 
Then, as if escaping from a sepulchre, the two started 
into the street and hurried out of the town. They fol- 
lowed the river road beyond Mansfield House, where 
they had hoped to find some conveyance. The great 
mansion was a smouldering ruin ! The Confederate 
soldiers camped in front offered them food, but every 
vehicle was employed in military service. The mother 
and daughter were the last of the Fredericksburg ref- 
ugees. They were directed on the road towards Rich- 
mond, with many expressions of sympathy, but at length 
the road became vacant and silent The day was sink- 
ing to dusk : the snow was falling, the wind rising ; the 
night forecast its horrors; they were weary and foot- 
sore ; and their hearts were torn with anguish. 

But Constance Elder had courage, and her little 
Euphan, fourteen years of age, held out bravely until 
they found shelter, far in the night. Against the snow 
on a hill-side a cabin was dimly visible, two hundred 
yards from the main road. They found it dilapidated 
and uninhabited. Through what was once a door they 
crept, and lay on the floor. Now that their walking 
had ceased the bitter cold was felt, and there was no 
covering but their cloaks. 

'*Lie close, darling," said Constance. 'Tm sorry 
I didn't bring a blanket" 

* * I'm quite warm, mother. " 

** Take my overcoat, madam," said a faint voice out 
of the darkness, — a voice too low for alarm. 

*'Who is it?" asked Constance, quickly 

'*A dying man." 

** Is it possible to strike a light ? " 

** Candle and matches are near me, but I'm too weak." 

Constance groped until she found them. The lig^ht 
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revealed in a corner, lying on hay, a Federal soldier. 
The well-known uniform of the men who had come to 
slay her people, — who that day had killed her Harry, — 
swiftly turned the mother to an avenger. 

*'Lie there and die!" she cried, blowing out the 
light. 

' * Take the coat— for— the— child. " 

''Never! My child shall not be warmed by that 
coat I " 

But after a few minutes she left her sleeping Euphan, 
relit the candle, and approached the sufferer. He was 
a handsome youth, but she beheld the approaching 
death in his large pathetic eyes. 

"Forgive my hard words," she said, "and let me 
help thee." 

"Not on me," he said, as she began covering him 
with his overcoat. " I am burning. The child." 

She covered Euphan with the coat, and looked for 
some water, — his lips being parched. Finding none, 
she went to the door and brought snow to cool his 
mouth and brow. 

" What can I do for thee ? " she said. 

" Thank you," he said feebly. "In the pocket — a — 
letter for mother •" 

A little quiver was on the lips as they uttered that last 
word. Constance kissed them. The eyes opened once 
more with a grateful look, then closed in death. 

In the morning, at daybreak, two colored men came 
to the door to look after the soldier whom they said they 
had borne there the day- before. He had been one of 
a party of scouts, whom they had found where he had 
fallen wounded from his horse. They bore the body 
out and buried it near the cabin, Constance standing 
near in silent prayer, after the manner of the Quakers 
^mong whom she v^?iS born, 
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And now carrying the overcoat, and the letter in its 
pocket, mother and daughter resumed their journey to- 
wards Richmond. How she and her daughter survived 
the terrible days and nights of that flight she could never 
tell. Every moment brought its hardship and horror. 
They lived on a bag of biscuits she had brought ; at 
night they crept into wayside barns. 

But all the pain of that weary journey was less than 
that which awaited them when at length they reached 
Richmond. How could the mother summon courage to 
enter her husband's hospital, and tell the tenderest of 
fathers that his darling Harry was never again to know 
his caress I When they reached the building Constance 
sat down on the doorstep to weep. Euphan buried her 
face in her mother's lap. This little head, with its hair 
of sunshine, gave the mother some courage. Presently 
they climbed the stairway within, and were directed to 
Dr. Elder's room. He was in another ward at the 
moment, and they were told to enter and wait As she 
sat within, near the door, weeping, her daughter's arms 
around her neck, a feeble but well-known voice reached 

» 

the ear of Constance. 

''Mother!" 

In another moment the mother's eyes rested on the 
pallid and bandaged son. Edmond smiled amid his pain 
as she knelt beside him, and he kissed Euphan's cheek 
laid against his face. The father, who had heard of the 
bombardment of Fredericksburg, saw his wife and 
daughter with a sense of relief ; he attributed their sobs 
to alarm for Edmond, and tried to cheer them. 

''Courage, Constance, I mean to pull him through. 
Don't cry, dear Euphan. And my Harry, where is 
he?" 

A cry of agony broke from Euphan, as she threw 
herself in her father's arms. It told all. Constance 
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started forward to keep him from falling. The fatal 
bomb had bounded from the dead boy to his father : 
death was in his face as he threw up his arms and 
cried : 

**The doom of the Elders! The doom of the 
Elders 1 " 

** What is the matter?" called a faint voice from the 
bed. **What does father say?" 

The doctor, who had moved instinctively away from 
his beloved patient, now pressed his hand, and kissed 
him. He shed no tear, uttered no further word; 
With ghastly face and tottering step he moved out of 
the room. 

The shock, coming on nerves weakened by sleepless 
vigils beside his son, and anxieties of hospital service, 
proved too much for the bereaved father. For the 
next month, while Euphan sat beside her brother, her 
mother was at the bedside- of her husband. Constance 
knew that her grapple was with death or insanity, — 
she could not determine which. Dr. Cabell discovered 
that there had been developed internal complications 
likely to prove rapidly fatal. At times the stricken 
man's countenance wore an expression of terror, as if 
he beheld some invisible presence which was turning 
him to stone. He caressed his wife's hand, but rarely 
spoke,' though his wife entreated him to say if anything 
were on his mind. Once in his half-sleep she heard 
strange mutterings : 

**The walls are closing— closing. Harry is out of 
them ; no, they can't crush Harry. Poor Edmond — 
dear Edmond " 

He began to weep. Constance kissed his brow, and 
awakened him. 

" Husband, do not be so distressed. Edmond is 
much better ; the doctors say he will recover." 
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For once the pale face turned on her without its look 
of horror; the voice, which had been for some days 
heard only in unnatural tones and words, resumed its 
wonted accents, but, alas 1 it was but to extinguish 
hope. 

"Constance, Edmond will recover, but I cannot 
There is no struggling against fate. But you are not an 
Elder by blood. You will do better without me, much 
as I love you. I am weak." 

"Oh, Ridley, do not talk so I I do not understand 
thee. Try and sleep, my husband." 

** Presently — and wake no more on earth. But/A^re 
I shall plead that the doom shall end in my grave." 

** What doom, Ridley ? There is no doom." 

**Ah, I have not told you. It is the only secret 
between us. You will understand and forgive. There 
is a key in my purse, and a metal box in my desk at 
home. Read the papers, but do not mention them to 
the children. Perhaps you had better bum them. The 
children — their souls must not bear my burden. Oh, 
don't read them to Harry— don't look at me so, Harry- 
it wasn't my fault — ah, that is well, kiss your 

father I " 

» 

It was the wife's last kiss. Even as she sat gazing 
with dumb grief the worn face received also the kiss of 
death, which brought back its old sweetness, and added 
a peace which the world had rarely given it 

For a time these swift calamities seemed heavier 
than Constance Elder could bear, but presently the 
strength of a giantess entered her soul. Side by side 
with Euphan she fought a brave fight for the life of her 
son, and was victorious. She remained in the hospital 
to the end of the war, fighting the like battles for sons 
of other women ; then, with her son and daughter, 
returned to their home in Fredericksburg. 
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Troops had occupied and dismantled their housa 
Their little treasures had all been taken. They found 
no such box as her husband had described, though 
several keys were in his purse. Mrs. Elder's father, 
Henry Janney of London, sent the means for repairing 
the house, and keeping the wolf from its door for a 
time. But Constance knew that he possessed little more 
than was required for the comfort of his old age, and 
the support of his unmarried daughter, so she must 
work. 

Dr. Ridley Elder, while devoted to his family, had 
not the faculty of success. His practice, begun in 
London county, had fallen among the poor, who could 
repay only with gratitude, and his removal to Fred- 
ericksburg had been a venture. He had put nearly all 
of his means into their pretty house and garden there ; 
the small surplus had vanished early in the war. For- 
tunately the London Quaker, after the custom of his 
people, had secured to his two daughters good educa- 
tion. Constance, who had taught her own children, 
now obtained a few pupils among her neighbors. 
Euphan studied hard with a view of building up her 
mother's school into something more important But 
mother and daughter had an aim, tacitly recognized 
between them, beyond merely earning support Ed- 
mond had in boyhood hoped to become an artist, and 
had shown ability in that direction. At Fredericksburg 
he had found a sympathetic friend in its great-hearted 
scholar, John Minor, and had been taught drawing by 
one of that gentleman's relatives. But that was before 
the war which ended the halcyon day^ of old Fredericks- 
burg. Edmond was now under necessity of dropping 
pencil for pen; he was earning a pittance as clerk in a 
flour-mill. 

In the intervals of such work he made artistic attempts, 
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always cast aside with contempt by himself, but cher- 
ished with admiration by his mother and sister. 

As her two children advanced in years, Constance 
increasingly sufifered. the sharpness of their poverty. 
But they had love for each other, and health, and youth ; 
even the widow was under thirty-seven, and her beauty 
had suffered little from her calamities — this being the 
compensation of those who in care for others* troubles 
can partly forget their own. There was no very deep 
distress, therefore, in their household. Had Constance 
attended St George's Church, St George might have 
slain her apprehended dragon; acquaintance with its 
wealthier famihes might have brought her more pupils, 
and of a better class. Constance had been '* disowned *' 
by the Quakers, for '* marrying out of meeting" : out- 
wardly her Quaker training, undiscoverable in her dress, 
survived only in her ** thee "and '*thou"; but it was 
deep in her moral sentiment Even if, in the absence 
of any society of Friends, her Hicksite rationalism 
could have been subordinated to a desire for the relig- 
ious culture of her children in another denomination, it 
would have to be one approved by her ''inner light," 
and not merely appealing to her interests. Conse- 
quently, though they went to hear one and another 
preacher, the dogmas of one were so hard, the rant of 
another so repulsive, and so on, that the solution of 
their church-going problem was slow. In the end a 
new clergyman of ** broad " tendencies attracted them 
to St George's Church, but this was some time after the 
period of their need. For a long time after the close 
of the war, few in the friendly old town — where, in- 
deed, all had repair of their own disasters to absorb 
them — knew that they had such attractive neighbors 
as the Elders. 

So Constance's school made little headway. She 
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gradually recognized that a certain unwelcome neigh- 
bor, who often comes in the absence of others that 
would be welcome, and whose name is Worry, was 
becoming a too frequent guest in her house. She must 
supplant hinu 
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CHAFFER 11. 

Soon after the close of the war of emancipation, the 
so-called ** Carpet-bagger" became a familiar figure in 
the desolated town on the Rappahannock. By all ex- 
cept negroes he was, at that time, looked on askance ; 
he had no recognized place of abode ; he had the down- 
ward look of a "suspect" But it entered the shrewd 
head of Constance Elder that a Carpet-bagger's money 
might be as useful as that of others. One day a neatly 
penned notice appeared on her front gate : *' Board for 
a gentleman." Edmond and Euphan reddened when 
they saw it, but the mother laughed away their pride. 

"The days of aristocracy are numbered, my bairns, 
and I don't know anything better to do with my pride 
than to pocket it — if I can." , 

"But, mother," said Edmond, " nobody wants board 
in Fredericksburg unless it be *' 

"An unspeakable Yankee. Dear Ed, thy Southern 
dignity must bend to bread and -butter, — ^still more to 
thy art. And are we to part with this our beautiful old 
home ? I hear that every day Northern gentlemen " 

"Gentlemen!" 

" Yes, gentlemen, — are refused board by people here 
living on crusts ; and I cannot see the Southern glory 
of it I feel the F. F. V. in me longing to make a bold 
attack on the Yankee treasury. Won't I charge 'em ! " 

The home of the Elders was ancient; many a fa- 
mous man— even Washington and Mercer— had passed 
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through its flower-decked garden, sat in its porch of 
slender pillars, and walked its long hall to the river 
view, now seen beneath trees which still flourished 
though scarred with shot and shell. The notice at the 
gate of such a home could not fail to attract an early 
applicant. He was satisfied with the room offered, 
which, indeed, had been made very pretty with what 
decorations they could afford, ^among others with 
several sketches of picturesque places in the neighbor- 
hood, stolen from Edmonds '* rubbish" (as he called 
it) and framed by the ladies in small pine cones. The 
applicant was also content with the seven dollars per 
week demanded. 

'* I do believe he would have agreed to ten," said 
Constance thoughtfully, when she returned from her 
first interview with the stranger, and met her children. 

**Gone for his carpet-bag, I suppose," , remarked 
Edmond. 

"Edmond, I don't propose to have that carpet-bag 
alluded to — or reHculed — unless it's too light. " 

Edmond had seen a flash in his mother's eye before 
she turned her retort into a pleasantry. Something in 
his look had checked her, but too late ; he rose, with 
an expression of pain, to leave the room. But she put 
her arm caressingly around him. 

"Don't be vexed with thy old mother, Ed; she is 
doing her little best for thee and thy sister." 

Edmond sat down again ; he was not angry, but 
troubled. 

Meanwhile Euphan, at another end of the room, had 
been too absorbed with her pencil to observe the inci- 
dent, and now held up a clever drawing of a lank 
Yankee, on whose huge carpet-bag were the words — 
** Inquire within." 

"Add," said Constance, happy at Edmond's smile. 
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"a new frock for thyself coming out of the bag, and a 
studio with Edmond Elder, Artist, on the door/' 

" What s his name? " asked Euphan. 

'* Clarence Meade. New York." Constance read 
from a card 

"O Lord," groaned Edmond, — *' Meade's Division 
at Fredericksburg ! " 

"No, son; Bishop Meade and the Old Families of 
Virginia. No doubt a relation come to look up his 
pedigree at Chatham." 

The inevitable carpet-bag duly made its appearance, 
but a fine trunk followed it The negro driver who 
carried them upstairs remarked to the mulatto cook, 
by means of a wink, that the Bourbon ice was begin- 
ning to thaw. 

Clarence Meade was as unmistakable a Yankee as 
the youth who received him — with proud politeness — 
was a Virginian. The tall and slender figure of the 
Northerner, the auburn hair and pale complexion, were 
indeed not unlike physical characteristics of the first 
gentlemen in that part of Virginia ; but the step was 
alien, the look, the slow and low voice more so ; and 
when he spoke — when, for instance, he said ** garden" 
instead' of "guarden " — the " carpet-bagger " was con- 
fessed. So, at any rate, it appeared to Edmond and 
Euphan, whose hauteur was directed to affirmation of 
their dignity "before the war," rather than any dispar- 
agement of the unpretending boarder. The widow, to 
make up for her children's airs, was so gracious that, 
with a larger circle of acquaintance, she might have 
been suspected of setting her cap for the handsome in- 
mate, — who, it may be remarked, appeared nearer her 
age than he really was, there being three years in his 
favor. 

Clarence Meade h^d entered on a fair medical practice 
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in Boston, when the war broke out ; he had enlisted 
with a college chum, who was slain at Fredericksburg, 
he himself having been wounded in the same neighbor- 
hood. During a long confinement he had devoted him- 
self to literary studies, and given up the idea of resuming 
his profession. After a supposed recovery some im- 
prudence had brought on a relapse, with complications, 
that led him to seek a soft climate for the winter. On 
his way to Florida he had stopped at Fredericksburg, 
wishing to discover the grave of his comrade and leave 
there some memorial This he had found difficult, or 
even impossible, but he obtained permission to set a 
memorial of his friend in the national cemetery. Mean- 
while he had found the Indian summer there so pleas- 
ant, and the old town so haunted with histories, that 
he resolved to remain a few weeks if he could find a 
place of agreeable sojourn. He was a man of fine 
instincts, and the coolness of the younger people did 
not offend him. Their pride was pathetic. In it he 
saw a phase of experience through which the whole 
South must pass ; it awakened a sympathy which, his 
tact delicately veiled. The Elders were in his intel- 
lectual crucible before he had known them a week, and 
without suspecting it. On their part they presently 
regarded without curiosity this quiet, low-voiced man, 
who came and went or sat reading in the parlor. 
Constance, always cheerful, made his stay as pleasant 
as she could ; under other circumstances she might 
have formed nearer acquaintance with one whom she 
at once recognized as a gentleman, and gradually per- 
ceived to be a scholar ; but besides her doniestic duties 
she had the care of six little pupils, and was too busy 
for any special friendship. 

Meade's health showing signs of improvement, he 
remained with the Elders longer than he had intended. 
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But at length he perceived that some unhappy change 
was coming over the household Despite the cordiality 
of his hostess, he saw that her cheerfulness was some- 
times forced, and suspected a secret trouble. More 
and more did her face bear traces of some pain and 
fear besetting her solitude, however she might try to 
dismiss them at his entrance. Nor was it long before 
Meade discovered that this trouble had some connection 
with her son. Edmond had been generally cheerful 
with his mother and sister ; he had been scrupulously 
respectful, if somewhat silent, towards their boarder ; 
but the silences began to extend to all and grew longer 
and graver ; he became subject to periods of depression. 

Meade was perhaps more alarmed at Edmond's 
symptoms of melancholia than were the mother and 
sister — at first Mental maladies had been his special 
study, and he saw the youth's danger before its full 
manifestation. But there were puzzling conditions in 
the case which prevented his seeing any way in which 
his advice might be useful, even should he venture to 
offer it At length, however, the mother's anxiety 
became alarm. Edmond sank deeper in his gloomy 
abyss. His face at times was ghastly. The strangest 
symptom was that, with an evident consciousness of 
all this, the youth gave no word of explanation. He 
made distressing efforts to smile when he saw his 
mother's anxious face. 

Gradually Edmond began to shun those around him. 
He often failed to come home to his meals ; he ate but 
little. He had appeared eager to get to his occupation 
in the flour-mill, and was-haggard when informed one 
day that the mill was closed and that his services were 
no longer required. He went straightway to his room, 
where his mother found him on his bed, with covered 
face. In reply to her anxious inquiries he said, ' ' There 
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is no use fighting against fate. " As he spoke the mother 
started, and could scarce repress a cry ; the face before 
her seemed to be that of her husband when, under the 
death-stroke, he too said, ** There is no struggling 
against fate." 

Constance remembered an occasional moodiness in 
her son before Meade's arrival, which she had attributed 
to his uncongenial work; but since the boarder had 
been with them these mysterious states had so increased 
that she could not doubt a connection between these 
things. Without intimation from her, Meade reached 
the same conclusion, and reluctantly resolved to de- 
part. When he mentioned this, Constance gave an 
embarrassed assent, but not without emotion. 

**I cannot express my mortification that any one in 
*this house should be unfriendly to a gentleman like 
thyself. Nor can I yet comprehend it. Edmond has 
never in my presence shown any dislike of thee, yet only 
of late have these symptoms alarmed me. But I must 
not trouble thee with our sorrows. " 

Meade responded to her goodwill, and fixed a time 
for his departure. The arrangement had swift effect, 
apparently, Edmond being next day in much better 
spirits. 

A few evenings later, when the two were reading, no 
others being present, Meade casually raised his eyes 
and beheld Edmond as he had not before seen him ; 
the face was rigid with horror, and as if the face of 
another person. His eyes seemed starting with their 
intensity on the page before them. Meade made some 
movement, and Edmond turned on him a piteous and 
hopeless look. 

'*You look tired," said Meade; "may I ask what 
book is interesting you ? " 

"An old work that belonged to my father, — one of 
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a few he took to Richmond, and which escaped de- 
struction at the siege." 

*'A curious volume," said Meade, glancing at the 
title, ** but rather antiquated as an authority on medical 
jurisprudence." 

* ' Its facts are authentic, I suppose. " 

'* Most of them, no doubt; but the medical theories 
untrustworthy. Physicians now know more about 
hereditary troubles. Had I followed that book uncriti- 
cally I might not now be living." 

"How is that?" 

** I had some illness, and that book would have per- 
suaded me by a dozen cases that because my great- 
grandfather died of something similar, I was under a 
death sentence. But I believed my trouble a mere 
lesion, came to this climate to conquer it, and shall 
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"But there are afflictions by the hand of Providence, 
sins of the fathers visited on the children unto the third 
and fourth generation." 

"Is it not a truism that men sometimes ascribe to 
Providence effects of their own passiveness? It is time 
enough to consider an evil inevitable when one is con- 
scious of having done his best to subdue it." 

Edmond made no answer, but buried himself in his 
book again. After some interval, however, Meade 
again looked up, and found Edmond steadily regarding 
him. 

"I am glad," he said, " that you have found benefit 
in Fredericksburg." 

"Thank you. Yes, the Virginia air has served me 
well, and I hope that a month in Florida may continue 
the benefit. " 

" Are you going there ? " 

" At the end of next week." 

3 
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Edmond was startled, and seemed about to make 
some remark other than that which, after some hesita- 
tion, he did make : 

'* Perhaps you will visit Fredericksburg on your 
return journey." 

" Hardly," said Meade, a little coldly. 

During the remainder of the evening, the ladies having 
returned, Edmond was in a happier frame of mind than 
he had been for some weeks, and Meade could not help 
feeling a little hurt at such frank manifestation of pleas- 
ure in his approaching dei>arture. However, during 
the intervening days Edmond was exceptionally affable, 
and on one Sunday afternoon asked his company on a 
walk across the river to the Washington farm. They 
chatted plieasantly on the way, and with the hospitable 
Northern family who own the historic place. Edmond 
labeled a piece of petrified wood found there " We 
cannot tell a lie : this is the original cherry-tree cut by G, 
W" Even when, on their walk back, their former 
conversation, suggested by the work on ** Medical 
Jurisprudence," was resumed, Edmond's pleasant humor 
continued. 

On the evening of that same Sunday, Constance 
found her son alone in the parlor, musing beside the 
fire, with a look of melancholy indeed, but by no means 
with the expression which had of late alarmed her. 
She sat beside him, took his hand, and silently invited 
his confidence. 

''Mother, Mr. Meade says he is about to leave us." 

"Yes." 

"We shall miss him." 

"Yes, and perhaps appreciate him better than while 
he was with us." 

'* Can't you get him to come back again ? " said Es- 
mond, missin*' the tone of annoyance in his mother's 
remark. 
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"Edmond, what is this ? He has been in the house 
four months, and what has thee done to incline him 
to return ? " 

*' I ? Why, mother, surely I have treated him politely. " 

"Politely? People can get politeness in the street 
When they live in one's home they might look for some 
friendship. I have been as friendly with Mr. Meade 
as my work allowed, and know we shall not soon meet 
such a man. again. But Euphan seems afraid of him, 
and as for thee — well, I don't wonder he is leaving." 

Edmond was plainly astonished at his mother's words 
and excited tone, but Euphan entered and he made no 
reply. 

On the day preceding that fixed for Meade's depart- 
ure he went to the national cemetery to superintend 
the placing of a memorial stone to his lost friend. On 
his return he found the house in commotion. On a 
sofa lay Edmond with bleeding and swollen face, which 
his mother was bathing, while Euphan was preparing 
bandages. The ladies were in great distress and fear. 
Edmond appeared senseless. Edmond had come home 
with the astounding statement that he had suffered in a 
fight with one McGraw, a well-known bully, but what 
could have brought this niost peaceful of youths into 
such an affair he did not disclose. The doctor soon 
came, and while bandaging the wounds related, in 
Meade's presence, particulars of the fight. It appeared 
that the memorial stone ordered by Meade for his com- 
rade had been observed, and McGraw, a fire-eating 
rowdy, on meeting Edmond had made an insulting 
remark concerning Meade, calling him '* that damned 
carpet-bagger." The blood flew to Edmond's head, 
and he struck the huge fellow with his fist McGraw 
happened to have a knotted stick, with which he had 
rained blows on Edmond, who defended himself with 
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pluck, but suffered much from the bludgeon before it 
was wrested from his antagonist 

The wounds were rather serious. When the exami- 
nation was over Meade took his seat beside his cham- 
pion, and silently held his hand. He could not be per- 
suaded to leave the room that night. Edmond had 
some sleep, but sometimes muttered : once or twice 
Meade thought he heard the words ''our doom." To- 
wards morning he turned from a book he was reading, 
and found the sufferer's eyes fixed on him. 

"Can I do anything for you?" asked Meade. 

"I'm afraid you cannot dp what I would like most." 

" What is that ? " 

" Not to leave us^ — and — and to be my friend." 

The young voice was tremulous. Meade, deeply 
moved, pressed his lips to the feverish brow, and tak- 
ing the feebly extended hand, spoke in his low tone, 
which was never sweeter : 

" I will not leave you ; I am your friend ; rest assured 
of that." 

*'I am selfish. You must go where it is best for 
your health. " 

"It is good for my health here, and I will remain 
longer if convenient to your mother. Friends must be 
frank, Edmond, and I will confess that till now I sup- 
posed you would not be sorry at my departure." 

" I never wanted you to leave, though a week ago I 
might not have felt it so much as now. I do not feel 
able to say all I would like ; but, sir, these scratches 
are nothing compared with the pain I felt that you 
should go away — just as I found out " 

" Don't try to rise ; you must be careful ; we will now 
forget our misunderstandings. If you would do me one 
more service, take another nap." 

Edmond turned over, and in a few minutes was 
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slumbering like an infant. In that dawn Meade sat 
gazing on the sensitive, nervous countenance of his 
new friend. There was something in that face which 
revived all the scientific curiosity in him. He thought 
he could see tracings of some subtle agency working 
through the mind, though foreign from it — perhaps, 
little by little, binding the will like a coiling parasite. 

** Whatever be the secret there it is not a guilty one — 
the brow is pure, the mouth innocent, — but it is a dan- 
gerous one. The noble fellow needs a confidant — one 
whom his trouble would not burden, as it might a 
mother or sister. " 

These thoughts passed through Meade's mind as he 
looked on the face whose beauty defied its bruises. 
But even as he gazed, and the sun shone in, the mys- 
terious traces vanished ; the watcher smiled at siich 
mere mirage of his own fancies, born of sleepless hours 
and a newly awakened affection. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EuPHAN alone did not feel quite satisfied with the 
prospect of Meade's indefinite sojourn in the family. 

Constance had been yet in her teens when Euphan 
was born, and much of the maternal girlhood still sur- 
vived, albeit along with certain precocities stimulated 
by wild experiences of the war, in the daughter of nine- 
teen years. The most important of these experiences 
was unknown to her mother or brother. Euphan had 
not come out of the hospital at Richmond without her 
little romance. After her brother had recovered from 
his wound her mother had remained to help the suf- 
ferers, Euphan assisting her. In the last year of the 
conflict a youth from Norfolk, Virginia, was under their 
care, and conceived a fancy for Euphan. George 
Lyttleton was about twenty-one, very handsome, al- 
ready a man of the world, a fluent talker. When his 
convalescence began, and Constance was able to give 
less of her time to his case, George still remained — it 
is to be feared, managed to remain — in a sufficiently 
pathetic condition to retain the compassionate atten- 
tions of Euphan. He lost no opportunity of pouring 
out his heart to this girl of sixteen years ; in tones 
inaudible to others in the ward, he declared that she 
had saved his Hfe, that Providence had brought them 
together for eternity. He also told her his many thrill- 
ing adventures in the service. She found that he was 
the cousin of a pretty girl whom she had seen — Fanny 
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Enraughty * — ^belonging to an aristocratic family near 
Fredericksburg. Constance had been too much ab- 
sorbed by her work in the hospital to observe the 
growth of these tender sentiments between George 
Lyttleton and her daughter, or she would have taken 
some steps of precaution. For some reason she did 
not like this persistent rosy-cheeked patient. Of this 
he was aware, and, when his mastery of Euphan's 
heart was complete, secured a pledge from her that she 
would not tell her mother or brother of their troth. 

For it had gone so far. One day when she had found 
him in profound depression, feeling that his end was 
near, — **and perhaps it was best, as he had nothing to 
live for," — the girl's eyes had filled and her fate was 
sealed with a kiss. Soon after came tidings of the sur- 
render, and end of the war. Young Lyttleton went off 
in surprisingly good vigor, declaring to Euphan, when 
they parted, that he would make his way in the world, 
then come to claim her as his bride. Meanwhile, as 
their love required secrecy for a time, she would hear 
from him through his cousin Fanny in Fredericksburg. 
The promise was kept Fanny Derby (as we shall call 
Miss Enraughty) was eager to assist in the romance, 
and at once established an intimacy with Euphan. 
This pleased Constance, though she did not comprehend 
it. But what explanation was needed of anyone's fond- 
ness for her Euphan ? 

Though she kept this one secret from her mother, 
Euphan's filial affection was unfailing. With her proud 
appreciation of her mother's beauty and brilliant intel- 
ligence, the daughter could not but feel that such a 
woman was humiliated by keeping a boarder. Nor 
was Euphan heroine enough to despise the lingering 

*The name is thns written but always pronounced Derby; possibly the freqaent 
addition to a name of the county it hailed from may have led to this anomaly. 
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prejudice against persons hailing from the North. Its 
intensity had been exemplified in the cruel blows from 
which Edmond barely recovered. Though, to do her 
justice, Euphan considered her mother and brother 
more than herself, she could not meet her one aristo- 
cratic friend, Fanny Derby, without a certain humilia- 
tion. .She felt that her hope of moving in the high 
social circle, whose pride had survived its impoverish- 
ment, could never be fulfilled while their house was 
the home of a "carpet-bagger." She well knew that 
Meade was not what their neighbors had reason for 
stigmatizing with that label, but he was so regarded. 
The extent to which they were isolated was indicated 
by the fact that no word of indignation had been elicited 
by the bully's foul blows on Edmond when he resented 
the insult to Meade. 

The facts justified Euphan 's feeling more than she 
could realize. Poverty being since the war no disgrace 
in that community, and school-teaching of old an 
estimable vocation, and the family now having seats 
in St George's Church, there was no other reason why 
this attractive young lady should not have been a 
favorite in society. There was a high-bred air about 
her, a gracious dignity, a freedom in her large and 
candid eyes, which made her presence a charm, apart 
from her beauty. But this was notable even in a town 
renowned for female loveliness. Euphan's slender 
grace of figure, her oval face, with its translucent 
blonde skin — dimpled beneath the pink cheeks — her 
golden-tinted brown hair, did not, indeed, make the 
kind of beauty which could ever acquire the title of 
"professional," but it was of the kind that enchains the 
artistic sense. Her unconsciousness of it had never 
been profaned by any compliments since those breathed 
in the ear of her early girlhood, and remembered only 
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as the accents of pure love. In her social isolation 
this young love became the solitary star of hope for her 
own future. If she sometimes aspired to a fairer social 
position, it was in largest part that she might have more 
to bring to brave and handsome George Lyttleton when 
the happy day of their bridal should dawn. 

Clarence Meade, though unaware that he was eclips- 
ing any such star hovering over Euphan's life, could 
peruse much in the fair young face. He saw that, 
while respecting him personally, she regarded his 
boarding there as a necessary evil, a relic of the war 
which she hoped they would be rid of. For this she 
was energetically preparing herself to be a teacher. 
She was dreaming of a large institution, to be managed 
by her mother, which might even grow into a college. 
The Northern scholar was impressed by the sight of 
this lovely maiden, sitting apart from the gay world 
she could adorn,- so assiduous with her Botany, and 
French, and her Drawing. 

Meade did not lack means ; his moderate patrimony 
was well invested, and the cost of living in Fredericks- 
burg was small. But returning health brought with it 
a longing for active work. The friendliness of Edmond 
partly satisfied him, for he felt that he was rescuing a 
fine youth from some mysterious danger. He was 
now welcomed to. the young man's room, and for the 
first time discovered his ability as an artist. His fine 
taste had recognized the hand of an artist in the sketches 
in his own room long before he knew they were by 
Edmond. He begged Edmond to sell them to him, 
but the artist was only distressed that such ''daubs" 
were in his friend's room. However, Meade insisted 
on buying them of Constance, and paid her a large 
sum. He declared his need of the pictures to illustrate 
a magazine article he was about to write about that 
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region, and said he would make double the money out 
of them. But Euphan had misgivings, and said she 
did not see how they could go on taking seven dollars 
a week from Edmond's friend. Wherein her mother 
agreed with her, and said she would make a ** readjust- 
ment" 

On the other hand Meade was just then feeling that 
his seven dollars by no means paid his debt to the 
Elders. Since Edmond's fight he had realized that he 
had brought on them some social disgrace, and their 
increasing kindness made him long to do more for 
them. He was conscious of doing some small service 
to Edmond, but was watching for further opportunities. 

Those who desire to serve others do not have to wait 
long for the way. One evening, when they were all at 
the fireside, Meade read them a tale. After the listeners 
had expressed their delight Euphan took the volume 
from the table where it was laid. 

* * Why, it's German ! " she cried. 

*' Yes," said Meade, *'it's by an author in Vienna." 

*'0h — oh ! What wouldn't I give to be able to read 
German ! " 

''Why not learn it, Miss Elder?" 

''It looks hard." 

"But it isn't; most of the words resemble English. 
Why not try ? " 

"Ah, I may be able to study it some day." 

"Study it now. It would give me pleasure to help 
you. I am bored with idleness. " 

Euphan and her mother exchanged helpless glances, 
and both felt their faces on fire. They were wondering 
what could be done with this new complication, when 
Edmond made it worse. 

"Just the thing!" he cried. "You know French 
enough, Euphan. You'd be the only teacher in Fred- 
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ericksburg able to teach German ; it would make your 
fortune I " 

** Mr. Meade," said Euphan, with an air of deliberation 
often assumed by confusion, *'Ifeel grateful to you, 
but— but— but *' 

**I also feel very grateful to thee," said Constance, 
''but " 

**Four buts," cried Edmond, — "three from Euphan, 
one from mother. Now I'm grateful too — but — but — 
but— but— but ! " 

*'Ninebuts," said Meade, ** which all mean that you 
do not wish to give me trouble. The trouble would be 
that, while in enforced idleness, I am forbidden an 
agreeable occupation. " 

Poor Euphan's look was pitiable. On her flushed 
brow was legible : * ' This is the man I regarded as a 
necessary evil." Another word on the subject must 
have caused her to burst into tears, and it was dropped 
by a unanimous instinct. 

Two days later Meade entered with a German book in 
his hand, and finding Euphan alone began a conversa- 
tion on the language, at the end of which she had 
received a substantial lesson without knowing it This 
was repeated for several weeks, but Constance heard 
from her daughter nothing more of their obligations to 
Mr. Meade. She was not a little disturbed by the ease 
with which her children accepted her boarder's favors. 
One day, when her daughter said she was getting on 
famously with her German, Constance spoke pointedly : 

'* Hast thee considered, Euphan, how we are to repay 
this gentleman ? " 

" Mother, I entreat you not to try and pay Mr. Meade 
in money. " 

"I can accept no more money from him." 

"He would not stay another day." 
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"Why should I not equally insist on paying for his 
German ? " 

"Well; I've had my encounter — you can have yours. 
I know how it will end." 

Constance did have her encounter. When pay-day 
came she refused Meade's money. 

*'I will not take it," she said, inexorably. "I could 
not for any such sum obtain the instruction my daughter 
is deriving from thee." 

"Even admitting that, why deny me a pleasure? 
Some years ago I was in this town fighting your people; 
now that the fearful work is over, may I not do some 
small service here ? I am amply able to pay the trifling 
sum you asked. If you refuse to accept it, I must 
leave ; my health may suffer — for I shall hardly find 
another Southern family prepared just yet to give aid 
and comfort to a Yankee, — and my purse, too, would 
suffer. I shall pay at the hotel thrice as much as 
here." 

Constance cried till she laughed. 

"Well, Clarence Meade, I never expected to be a 
benefactor on such easy terms. If Ed doesn't turn out 
an artist it will not be for lack of an artful friend.- But 
even thy art cannot turn debt into credit." 

"Some day we shall have a grand settlement, and if 
I prove the creditor I promise to exact the uttermost 
farthing." 

"I sometimes wonder how a bachelor of mature 
views is impressed by the facility of parents in adopting 
as eternal justice whatever is advantageous to their 
children." 

"I'm afraid that's profound." 

"Then, being a first offence, pardon it Isn't it 
true? If Benjamin West, — he was our only Quaker 
artist, and we would swear by him if oaths were not 
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forbidden us, — if Benjamin and my Ed were competing 
for a commission to paint a picture for the capitol, 
would I not see Benjamin's works to be daubs, and 
Ed's all Raphaelesque ? " 

"No, you wouldn't" 

''I would." 

*' Of course it's natural to prefer the interests of one's 
own children. Botanists estimate the relative superiority 
of one tree over another by its greater protection of its 
fruit." 

**Our chinquepin no doubt stands high, as it sur- 
rounds its nut with a burr to prevent boys gathering it 
before it's ripe. It seems a fair image of the thorns 
with which we mothers bristle over our children. I 
think we are also related to the tigress. When my Harry 
was killed, the first Federal soldier — poor dying man, 
trying to do me a kindness — saw in me a tigress." 

"You were soon transformed to a woman again." 

"I don't know that. Euphan's sufferiog made me 
fawn on the man who protected her." 

"You're not doing yourself justice." 

"I sometimes think that this Evolution, of which so 
much is written nowadays, will evolve this overpassion- 
ate and selfish love of offspring into some feeling more 
harmonious with the public welfare, and more con- 
sistent with our individual happiness. Meanwhile, I 
have here in the house two idols, and if a little bit of 
you must be daily offered up on their altars, it is for- 
tunate that you can take a philosophical view of the 
sacrifice. I have * borne my testimony,' as the Quakers 
say." 

At this moment Euphan entered, and began sub- 
mitting to Meade a written list of difficulties in her 
German. Constance laughed outright at the drollery 
of the illustration thus given to her ' testimony. ' Meade 
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smiled pleasantly as he could, but Euphan flushed, and 
Constance had to tell her something of their conversa- 
tion. Euphan, however, felt that something had been 
kept from her. It was the first indication that she was 
not included in all the confidences between her mother 
and Meade, and she had a little cry over it when alone 
in her room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"Here's a queer story," said Edmond one morning, 
at the breakfast table ; **this paper copies an English 
paragraph stating that at Fredericksburg may still be 
seen the grave-stone of a pall-bearer of Shakespeare, 
who died here in 1618, aged 76." 

** Shakespeare died in 1616. The man must have 
migrated at seventy-four," said Meade. 

**This paper ridicules the thing; it says Fredericks- 
burg was not founded till 1 1 1 years after Shakespeare's 
death ; that there is no such stone here, and no such 
name in the annals of this region. 

"You haven't told us the name. 

"Edmond Helder, chirurgeon." 

"Why, Edmond. that, is the way many an English- 
man would pronounce your own name." 

"I never heard of any of our family coming from 
this region." 

"With what region have they been associated?" 

" Wilfiamsburg, Virginia." 

"And in England?" 

"I do not know. Our family papers were lost dur- 
ing the occupation. The family Bible was returned 
from New York, but the record only goes back sixty 
years. " 

Euphan was annoyed that this Yankee should find 
that, for all her pride, nothing was known of her an- 
cestors. She straightway wrote to her aunt Ellen 
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Janney, the family genealogist, and was enabled to an- 
nounce one morning that her father had once told his 
sister-in-law that the Elders came from Bedfordshire, 
England. 

* * The very county named in the epitaph ! " said Meade. 

The newspaper was recovered and the epitaph read 
aloud by Euphan : ''Here lies the body of Edmond 
Helder, practitioner in physick and chirurgery. Born 
in Bedfordshire, England, in the year of our Lord 1542 
— was contemporary with and one of the pall-bearers 
of William Shakespeare. After a brief illness his spirit 
ascended in the year of our Lord 16 18, aged 76." 

**The phraseology is suspicious," said Meade, *'the 
word 'contemporary' is hardly so ancient. 'Spirit as- 
cended' is rather unctuous for that age. But smoke 
suggests fire, and I think 111 explore the old grave- 
yards." 

No such epitaph was discovered, but Meade could 
not dismiss from his mind the coincidence between 
a possible Edmond Helder in early Virginia, and an 
actual Edmond Elder of recent years. On an even- 
ing when he was alone with Constance he inquired 
concerning her husband, and the family papers which 
had been lost. She confided to him the strange words 
Dr. Elder had uttered when dying, and which she 
had never mentioned to her children. 

" I thought," she added, "that his mind was merely 
wandering, but found in his pocket a curious brass key, 
and feared that he had indeed kept some unhappy 
secret from me. It was so unlike him that I could not 
imagine its nature, only I felt sure that it was not a 
guilty secret. Yet he was never what I should call 
a happy man. I have remembered deep sighs for 
which I could not account. Once he pained me deep- 
ly by shedding tears over Edmond in his cradle^ and 
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saying, when he did not see that I was awake, * For- 
give me, poor child, for having given you life.' This is 
the first time I have spoken of these things. We loved 
each other." 

"And you found no remarkable paper on your 
return ? " 

'*None. 

"That looks as if the whole box had been carried off." 

Meade examined the key. Its antique construction 
suggested a casket of too much value to be destroyed 
It seemed sufficiently absurd to try and discover one 
small article out of the tens of thousands scattered 
through the nation by the volcanic eruptions of war, 
but the matter had taken hold of this unemployed 
scholar with a certain fascination. He had been among 
the first occupiers of Fredericksburg, and vividly remem- 
bered the events of their march over the Rappahannock 
pontoons. Strange to think that he should have passed 
so near a home in which those now dear to him were 
bending in anguish over their dead I He recalled the 
stern orders against looting, and that many, while at- 
tempting to recross the river with plunder, had it taken 
from them by the pontoon-guards. He remembered a 
pile of such articles at the end of the upper pontoon. 
What had became of that booty ? Without mentioning 
his intention to Constance, Meade wrote letters to vari- 
ous officers who had been in Fredericksburg at the time, 
and from one of them received the following note : "I 
remember the pyramid of loot, and also some negroes 
hanging hungrily around it We could not guard it, 
effectually, and the last time I passed the pontoon, the 
heap of articles had noticeably shrunk. Our own men 
could hardly have got at it again, and it no doubt be- 
came prey to the negroes and poor folk of the neigh- 
borhood." 
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Meade knew that he had for some time been an 
object of interest to the colored people of the town. 
He soug^ht out one who had assisted him in placing the 
memorial of his friend in the national cemetery, — a suf- 
ficient guarantee of friendliness to the race, — and ob- 
tained an introduction to an African preacher of shrewd- 
ness, possessing an influence that a cardinal might 
envy, — an influence partly due to a belief among the 
colored people that he possessed occult powers. It was 
said he had seen a vision of Stonewall Jackson's death 
on the moment of its occurrence many miles away. 
The preacher undertook to discover whether any such 
box or papers were in the hands of any negro of 
the neighborhood. All was to be strictly confidential. 
Meade gave this dark Baptist Jesuit an appetizing fee to 
begin with, and promised a large reward if box or 
papers were found. Then he went home laughing at 
himself for supposing it even possible that his wild- 
goose chase could be successful. 

But once more the impossible came to pass. A few 
weeks later Meade was sent for by his dusky detective, 
and, having given oath that none should suffer by 
any disclosure, was directed to a house in Falmouth. 
Thither he at once walked, found the house by sure 
signs, and was admitted on presentation of the preach- 
er's scrawl. In the attic he was shown a box about 
one foot long by six inches in width and somewhat 
more in depth, the lock broken, but the lid held secure- 
ly with bolts. Salt was sprinkled on the table all around 
the box. When Meade began to open it the old negro, 
apparently sole occupant of the house, stopped him. 

** Shud tell you, sah, thar mout be danger in techin' 
anything in dat ar box." 

•* What sort of danger ? " 

** Can't zactly say, sah. The man whut got it some- 
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whar 'n war time giv it to a fren of mine, an' he say he 
don' wanter have nothing 'tall to do 'thit, 'n he 'lowed 
that them dat tech de papers gwine 'pent it. Mammy 
she put de salt roun' it, an thar it's stood, sah, ever 

sence. " 

Meade opened the box, and saw spread over the 
whole upper surface a parchment with the following 
inscription : 

Let no one who fears an Evil Spell 

venture to read or disturb 

THESE PAPERS. 

As Meade removed the parchment there was a dash 
past him, and in another instant nothing of the negro 
was visible but two rolling white eyes looking in from 
behind the nearly closed door. 

**Fo' Gawd, sah, rother you'd handle dat ar box 
outside dis house." 

"Very well, take this quarter and bring me two 
sheets of thick brown paper and a ball of twine." 

While the man was gone Meade opened the first 
document found under the parchment. It was signed 
"Ridley Elder." The agitation caused by this dis- 
covery, and the negro's grotesque timidity on his 
return, made Meade laugh until he suspected himself 
of hysterics, — the negro fearing his visitor was already 
bewitched. Pale as one so dark could be, the poor 
man was almost afraid to receive Meades money. 
"Glad to get shet o' dat box, sah— fo' Gawd I is." 
On which Meade's mental comment, as he returned, 
was that he would thereafter respect superstition, since 
it had for years been protecting this box and its papers. 
He seemed to be moving in a fairy-tale. An Afreet — 
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a notable dark one — had raised this strange casket 
from mysterious depths. 

But what sort of phantom might the casket evoke, 
now that he had it ? What could that strange parch- 
ment mean by an **evil spell"? Some misgiving 
stirred Meade's breast, as if even there some supersti- 
tion lurked. Was he doing Constance a service — or an 
injury — in restoring what her husband had so long 
withheld? At any rate he would bear in mind the 
father's dying injunctions that the papers should not be 
disclosed to his children. He slipped stealthily to 
Mrs. Elder's room, and placed the box in her hands. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On the evening after his discovery of the papers 
Meade sat reading in the parlor after the family had 
retired. But Constance returned, bringing the box, to 
ask his assistance in mastering its contents, — which 
had fairly bewildered her. *' If I go on I shall gibber," 
she said. It was near midnight, but the fire was 
replenished, and they set themselves to their task. 

This quaint old Spanish box — of the kind so 
minutely described by Rabelais— contained separate 
papers arranged, as Constance had discovered, in 
accordance with their dates from bottom to top. In 
this order Meade read them aloud. The first was a 
certificate of marriage between Edmond Redlegh and 
Mirada Prospero, signed : ^' Prospero, Commandante. 
He of Sambula." There were many other certificates 
of marriages, births and baptisms, which are omitted, 
that our visit to the crypt of the Prisons of Air may be 
brief. Only the essential records are cited, and the 
reader, who can be patient with the ancient spelling, 
will find in these, as connected with our Prologue, a 
romantic episode. The first relates the adventures of' 
Edmond Redlegh, after his flight from Bedford, as told 
in the Prologue. 

** Aboarde John the Evangelist, Jun. I2S 1590. Tho' 
I bee knowne as Ned Helder my name is Edmond 
Redlegh ; in y» name was I marry'd & in ye name of 
Prospero Redlegh my son was baptisede. Helder, 
wch. is y* sound of Redlegh spel'd backwarde, was 
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taken by me 27 yeares agoe in peril of lyfe. Some fFear 
hath withholden me from telling my sonne our real 
name lest he sholde hear this coupled with crime. I 
misdoubte.y* as weaknesse, but I have none to love me 
but my Prosper, and sholde he ever read y', my 
miserys shal pleade forgivenesse. Let him know 
ye truth as from his loving (father's dying declaratioun." 
[After an account of the death of Freke as already 
related in the Prologue, and his flight, the narrative 
continues.] "I sped to old Gervase, Sir Edmond's 
gamekeeper, & told him I was in g* trouble, y« nature 
whf I wolde not tell, y' he might sweare he knew 
nothing thereof, but onlie y* it was no dishonour. Ger- 
vase, weeping, gave me rustic disguise & provisiouns, 
& by sunrise was I out on y« Ouse in my owne boate, 
y® gift of uncle. After long and wearie labour with 
oares, & mch. suffering in y^ nightes of cowlde, I 
overtooke a barge bound for Kings Lynn. There y** sale 
of my boate added some money to y* cousine had 
given. I took passage for London, where for dayes I 
sou*^hte tidings at y* Bedford Arms. From cousine 
Rivers none came, but on a day I sawe a proclamatioun 
of 10/ on y« head of Freke's murtherer. In griefe & 
ffeare I enlisted for an expeditioun under Master John 
Hawkins, with 4 ships, to finde (soe was I tolde) newe 
coun treys and tresours. Bad luck did besett us from 
our startinge ; gales beate us back twds Plymoth, and 
some injur'd by tossings of y© ship. Yet were not 
winds soe cruel as presentlie appear'd y« sailors on 
y* good ship Jesus. They had late returned from a 
voyage, & as they furbisht harquebusses & cutlasses 
boasted of y« Neger mothers & babes cut downe, and 
youths solde for pearles in Hispaniola. I must escape 
from y* crewe of murtherers & manstealers, tho' it 
cost lyfe. Y» resolve grew stronger for y* I felt a sullen 
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dislike ag^ me among these brutal men with whm I 
colde not consorte. One nighte a storme rose with 
strange terrours : fires play'd round mastes and yardes, 
whereat y« sailors cried *St Elmo,' and crosst hem- 
selves. Y« very waves caught y* fire k dashing agt our 
sailes made hem sparkle. In briefe pause of y« storme 
we behelde a long line of luminouse water. I be- 
thought me of an olde booke wherein such water was 
descriU*d on certaine coastes, and hop'd y* boded an 
He. A black Moor said it was y^ He of Daemons. 
Resolv'd to face any peril save yt of our manstealinge 
expeditioun, I approached one of ye watch after mid- 
nighte. To y» wretch, coweringe under y« storme k 
y« Elmo fires, I did whisper yt it was me y« wrath was 
pursuing, y* I was under a curse, but colde I goe a 
little way into y« raging waters, & meet y« fiery 
spirit, ye spell wolde be broken, and y« ship no more 
be folio w'd by evil fFate. Hereon told him ye tale of 
Jonah from holy writ, wch he had not heard. Alsoe I 
gave him 6^. Hee consenting to be silent — k sholde 
aught befall report me fall'n over-boarde & y« boate 
lost in lowering for rescue — I row'd off from y Jesus. 
When y« luminous line was pass'd y« little boate was 
hurl'd on breakers & dasht in pieces. Yet I soon 
felt y* ground underfoote, & gain'd shore, with my 
harquebuss & a few coins. Haply ye air was warme. 
I journeyd withouten rest, ffearing spyal from y« Jesus, 
and ye 3d morninge beheld, from a mount, a grove of 
palmes to wch I travell'd. Ther found I a villedge of 
hutts & hydiouse ffolk. Some of hem guided me to 
a house weather-fended by limes, wherein was a Port- 
ugal who convers'd with me in Englishe. Y« was Mon- 
senhor Prospero, of noblest mien, wreck'd on this lie, 
Sambula,' whiles sailing to take commande of a groupe 
claim'd by his king. Y« onlie other saved from y« wreck 
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had ben his daughter, y« last surviving member of his 
house. By desperate endeavoures he had reach'd 
shore, his childe on one arm, on the other being 
lashed a box of chemicals, sith he was learn'd in med- 
icine. His childe was broughte ashore insensible, 
but was restored. The anthropophagi — who stand in 
some awe of those cast by thunders on their He — were 
astonied by his seemyng to raise his childe from death. 
Monsenhor and his daughter, Mirada by name, had 
made gode use of y* awe of y« tribe. Before learning 
their language thes Portugals communicated with y« sal- 
vages by gestures ; and, after such learninge, h^d con- 
tinued to tell tales to hem by skilfull actings, and 
charmed hem by a varied mascara. In y* he had col- 
lusione of y« better natives. In several yeares hir 
sojourn had not been withouten pleasure. Mirada was 
of 15 yeares when I sawe her, and too guilelesse to 
know that any eye could be startled by ye slightnesse 
of her raiment : yet withalle was she wittie & beau- 
tifull. On my arrivall y* mayde held earnest converse 
with y« ilanders, amid wch they oft lookt towds me 
wth expressiouns wch softened my heart despite hir 
hydeousnesse. Later I learn't y* shee had wth diffi- 
cultie persuaded hem y' I alsoe was cast on hir coaste 
by thunders, and sholde not satisfy appetite. When 
y* sweete girle lay her hand on my head, wth another 
pointing upwarde, a drede pass'd from me. Ffor on 
y« day befower y« death of Freke a gipsie woman did 
pass on me a weirde y' I sholde be a wanderer, with 
paine, poverty, and shame ffor friends, & y^ my de- 
scendantes sholde suffer y« likes to y« 9' generatioun. 
I did smile at first but y« weirde was oft bro't to minde 
by misfortunes. Now was it lifted by Mirada's magi- 
call touch. Yet soon had I cause to feare I had bro't 
misfortune to her and Monsenhor. One who had been 
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chief befower Prosperous arrivall nourished enmitie, & 
on a time when some were drowned by a sea-flood hee 
perswaded hir kin y* y« flood came by Monsenhor's 
sorcerie. Thro' y» enemie, Klabban by name, was 
form'd a conspiracie to slay us three. But itt was 
whispered to Mirada by a woman of y« iland. Prosper© 
was able to make powder. My harquebuss, — the like 
unknowne to y« ilanders, — was loaded. They were 
alle summoned, & witnessed y« miracle of a sea-birde 
overhead bro't dead to my feete. Y» exploit was follow'd 
by a pantomime of conspiracie discovered by super- 
natural! art, & defeated. After w^ch the yeare was 
peacefulle. I was marr'd to Mirada by Prospero, who 
held yt authoritie. But, alas, after another happy yeare 
y« weirde seem'd agn to falle. My lovelie bride died 
in bringing Prosper into y* world. Then for her father 
and me y« He bore but briers, & we watched for a 
ship. We attracted attentioun of a Spaniard, and were 
took to Hispaniola. Ther Prospero (Monsenhor) was 
holden, & I preste for service ag* y« French in Florida. 
My boy was left in Hispaniola. Heare am I putting 
yeares into sentences. After disasters I returned to 
my Prosper, but it was onlie to drag ye poore lad into 
my Iribulatiouns. By the hands of our Spanish ene- 
mies w^e wer sent on hard & dangerouse services. 
Haplie our carrack, cruising near y® Bermoothes, 
foundered ; a few drifting on y® sea wer sav'd by one 
of Ralegh's ships. Cap"* White, returning from Vir- 
ginia. Y* Cap"® White gave us such glowinge discrip- 
tiouns of Va, y* on reaching England, pennilesse, we 
engag'd to sail thither. But soon after starting we were 
captur'd by a galliass, belonging to y« Armada, eagerlie 
awaited at Plymoth when we left. Without difiicultie 
my selfe & sonne, knowing hir tongue, perswaded our 
captors y' we were Portugals. I gave hem contrarie 
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informatioun, declaring Plymoth unprepared, whereon 
y« fleet mov'd on to its destructioun. Our galliass was 
pursued til stranded on Helig Land. Thence were we 
brought to the Thames on a fishing vessel. In London 
we might have suffer'd but y< a player, who heard my 
story, gave me lo angels for its relatioun. Trusting 
y* I was too much chang'd ffor discoverie I repaired to 
Bedford, and found deare old Gervase still living, but 
in gt povertie. Frpm him I rec'd no hope. I had been 
proclaimed in outlawrie ; it remained ; & death might 
even now follow my discoverie. From Gervase I 
learned y* my Cousine Rivers Tufton had borne false 
witnesse ag't mee, thereby becoming Sir Edmond'sheir 
in my place. For refusing to attest y« disinheritance 
poore Gervase lost his place as gamekeeper. My mother 
was disouned by Sir Edmond. She marry 'd one Anton 
Platomone & left y« country. She was a sweet mother 
& most fair. I implore any one who shal beare my 
blood, beneathe whose eye hese words shal pass, to be 
kinde to any my mother's kindred. Soon after Rivers 
was made heir, Sir Edmond suddenlie — Gervase said 
suspiciouslie — died. A gipsie woman who had been 
seen near Redlegh was suspected of poisoning him and 
cast into gaol. Rivers Tufton had visited her cell, & it 
was whispered the gipsie reveal'd some secret to him 
which he colde not have di vulg'd. No charge was pressed 
& y« gipsie disappeared, Mr. & Mistress Tufton died 
soon after. Rivers threwe his wealth & influence on 
y« side of ye Queue's protestant schemes. He secured 
adhesioun of y« Bedfordshire clergy, & fiU'd hir pews 
with y« revised prayer bk. For wch hee was made a 
Lord.^ He had never told ye outrage of Freke, & his 
witnesse or mercy colde not now be hoped. I gave 
poore Gervase } my angels, and hastened to fly England 
a 2d tyme. The remnant of my angels was spent for 
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medical bookes k stores, wch I had oft needed at sea» 
being desirous alsoe of imparting ye healing art to my 
sonne^ Y* knowledge stood us in good sted on our next 
voyage. This was with Captain White for Virginia, on 
whose ship were some emigrants. Of these some had 
no certificates of pay'd passage, ourselves among them, 
and Prosper discovered ye intent to sell such for service 
in ye colonie. But y« agent* of hese was seized with 
dangerous fever. Ther being no leech aboarde but my- 
selfe, I did declare the fellowe's peril, but refused help un- 
lesse first were given us both certificates of pay* and 
immunitie from all restraints of liberty in Virginia. 
Ag* hese conditiouns y* Master struggled, but was com- 
pel'd to yield by alarm. Y« certificates were made out 
to Edmond & Prospero Helder, for I had not told my 
Sonne y« name wherein he was christened. Ffor y* Red- 
legh name is outlawed. Nor in review of my tempes- 
tuous life wch the gipsie fowertold, and y* great for- 
tune of Rivers Tufton, which she alsoe fowertold, tho' 
n'either seem'd likelie, can I repress drede yt y« name 
Redlegh rests under a weirde. Alack, I have become 
a ffearsome man, nott longer for myselfe, towarde 
whom tyme & fate have done hir worste, but for deare 
Prosper. I pray untoe God my Saviour that if He 
hath permitted a weirde in my case — tho* I ben guilt- 
lesse of all save lightlaughter at a bedizenede gipsie — 
it extend not to my innocent sonne. Deare Prosper, 
when thou shal read this, pray for the peace of thy 
poore father's soul, and y* if a wode influence bee on 
him it be lifted for all to whom he hath transmitted 
lyfe. — Edmond Redlegh." 

The next paper is a letter from Prosper Helder to 
Rheta Marsdale, dated Henrico, Va., Sep. 17, 16 12. 

" Very deare friend, — Befower you see my face again, 
it is my duty to make knowne something y* timiditie 
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hath caused me to withholde. I had alreadie ben 
once married befFower wee met, my wyfe having died 
with* issue. When father and I first neared the 
Virginia coaste, on ship John the Evangeliste, over 20 
yrs agoe, we were sent ashore with 5 others on a boate 
to make reporte of a landing-place. We were captur'd 
by y« salvages. My father had carried his fyne 
Spanish medisine-chest, which having attracted ye 
salvages, he was conducted to y« chief alone. He 
manag'd by gestures to make knowne y' hee coulde 
heale disease. Thereon he was taken to one sick, and 
broughte relief! For this hee and I were taken into 
favour ; what became of ye other captivs wee never 
knew. Afterwardes we were sent to heale a chief- 
tain's daughter, who, when recovered, was offered me 
in marriage. Refusal, even had she ben repulsive — 
wch she was not — had been dangerouse. Wee were 
imited by solemn rites of y® tribe. Wee dwelt among 
them some yeares, teachinge them many things, and 
receiving much kindnesse. Here Captain e John Smith 
found us, and we were often his interpreters. This is 
what you have a ryghte to know, my belovede ; and 
if, by y* next vessel you will send words of forgivenesse 
for withholding it, and of continued love, my happi- 
nesse will need onlie our union to be compleat. — 
Your Prospero Helder." 

There was a will of Edmond Redlegh, bequeathing 
to Prospero his Spanish box and contents, and on it 
the following: ''Never more innocent criminall than 
my unhapy selfe. After more y" } a centy I see 
befower me y* tawdrie gipsie as she pronounct, or 
predicted, my doome. May bee when human beings 
give hemselves utterlie to any passioun a doore is 
open'd wherthroughe some disembody 'd spiritt of 
y* passioun entereth y* fForme so surrendered ; looketh 
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thro' y« eyes, speaketh by ye tongue, of sch persoun ; 
carrying innfluence to any on whom hir passioun is 
venten. — Wrote after hearing Master Whitaker to-day 
in church on those of olde possessede of daemouns. 
Can such effects be inherited like*joint-gowte ? Can a 
disease of y« spiritt be carry'd on to descendantts ? " 

The next paper is a letter from Prosper to his wife. 

'* Y« Little John, March ys 1618. — My Rheta, 'tis sore 
to be away from thee and our deare childe. As chyr- 
urgeon father must obey orders, but if he again reaches 
James Towne he shal rest. Just now he seemeth both 
strong and weake. I have long notict yt his courage 
in enterprising is like to fail befower a trifling rather 
than a greate hindrance. He hath of late faltered 
more than ewer, tremblyng at a smalle obstacle, say- 
ing tis his *ffate.' I think ther be somewhat on his 
mind he hath not told me, and remember some hap- 
peninges in England. About 30 y. agoe we reach'd 
London from Heligo Land, whither y« Spanish galliass 
(of Armada) whereon we were captives was drivven. 
We had but little money, and slept in a small inn. 
While eating frugalie at a coffee house, a gentilman 
conversed with father, and beg'd him to share his good 
dinner. To him father told y* storie of his escape 
from Master Hawkins slave ship/esws to Sambula He, 
and about Monsenhor Prospero. He alsoe told him 
how he had lured y« Armada to destruc" at Plymoth, 
pretendyng to be a Portugese. The gentilman, who 
was most noble and gratiouse, said it was a won- 
derouse tale, and he sholde write in a playe, wch woulde 
bring him money ; wherefower he did give father 
therefor 10 angels. He also said y* y« luringe of 
y« Armada sholde be rewarded, and he took fatl>er's 
name and y® name of our inn. At partynge he gave 
us a bit of paper to admitt us to ye Cross Keyes Inn 
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Yarde. I made note of y« sign"* on y« paper-^* W. S.' 
alsoe of y« playe in y« yarde — * Love's Labour's Lost' 
It was most beautifull. Our inn was neare, at Aid 
Gate, y« *Dog and Pack.' And no we did my father 
act strangelie. EarKe in y« morninge he must goe. 
I coulde not perswade him to wait for our fifrend 
who said he sholde be rewarded for luring y« 
Armada, wch was deserved, sith it was at risk of 
our lives. Father even seem'd afeard of scfe visit, and 
wolde not leve at y« inn any addresse. He hasten 'd 
to Bedford, on our retourne from whch place I notict 
part of his angels wer gone. He did not goe agen to 
y« inn, but hurry'd to Plymoth, and started for y» colo- 
nie Virginia. Soe wee newer saw y« sweetest of 
gentles againe. Whereat I wept. — P. S. March ii. 
Alas, my Rheta, I adde ys to my letter besyde y« dead 
bodie of my deare father. He died y» day. On 
y« daye after y« above was wrote on our ship, wch 
lyeth at anchor in y« mouth of Patawmeck Crk, we 
started along y« stream for exploratioun, on foote. We 
wolde perswade father, being now 76 yeares, to wait 
our retourne. He wolde not have it soe. After 9 
miles he sank. We bath'd his head from y« Patawmeck 
Runne, and took him to a wigwam at top of a highe 
grownde 100 yardes, where y« salvages rec'd us kindlie. 
The others went further. In y« nighte father, looking 
fondlie on me, saith — 'Take y» hand, Prosper, it newer 
wrong'd man or woman. Once it smote a base fellow 
in defense of a woman's honour. Ye wrong was not 
mine, albeit much have I sufFer'd for it. Deare son 
and faithfull frend, I have noughte to leve thee but 
y« storie of my lyfe. Thou shal find it in y« Spanish 
box, gift of thy grandfather, which I formerlie used for 
medicines. 'Tis in my room at James Towne. The key 
is in my pocket.* After these words my father lay 
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deao, as I thought — his eyes glazede, his colour gone, 
his bodie cold. Yet was I astonied when, some 
minnutes later, he utter'd these words — * Perhaps, son, 
you better not read — papers.' 

*'No word more. He was dead, or my kiss, my 
embraces, had restored him. 

* * March 1 2. Y» ev'g our explorers retumd. Mr. Spil- 
man is cutting a stone. He will be bury'd to-morrow 
near y« wigwam. What coulde my deare father's last 
wordes mene — for wch hee came back as from y® dead ? 
And whom smote he? It hath overshadowed him, and 
I feare mee alsoe : I doe sometimes feel «lownesse of 
hearte and feeblenesse of wille : if it bee a family 
temper pray it falle not to our babe. Y» letter shal goe 
by hand of Mr. Roberts, who will goe on y« sloope 
to-morrowe directe. Y« Little John must stop at 
y« Rapp'k. But courage sweethearte, wee shal soon 
retourne. Alle courage must come nowe from Rheta. 
Her husbande hath noe hearte withoute her." 

On the back of a paper enfolding these letters is the 
following, neatly written: — ** Wo is me. Two dayes 
after his father's buryall at Pawtawmek, Prosper, my 
beloved husband, drown'd. His body was rais'd & 
bury'd with service in y© rivyer. R. H." 

The following documents are given in their order : 

"July II*. 1618. Came to mee for ad vise Joh &Mary 
Brown in whose house dyed y« 9t inst of grieff & ague 
Rheta, consorte of y« late Prosper Redlegh (wch seemeth 
his true name) leavinge on thir hands an infant. They 
alsoe broughte a box of papers the key wW was found in 
yecheste of s^; wch papers, after slight inspecn, appdof 
sch impc« y* my friend Daniel Tucker did examine hem 
with mee : with result as p' intra. J. R." Statement : 
"We have onlie y« int of y« infant bapL Edmond Helder 
to consider. Much bruitt havyngt gone forth y« some 
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of y» colonye at Jas. Towne are escap' murtherers, & 
y» being injurious to y* Virginia compy ; it hath appear'd 
tous y' y« contents of y» box sholde not be divulg'd. 
Ther is noe possibilitie in lawe y' at y» tyme any advse 
in y« Britaine coulde accrue to y« infant There is cer- 
tainety y* ifitbe knowne his grandfather fled England 
under a false name, after homicide of the Queen's officer 
in defence of a heretic, & his father marry'd in a false 
name, y» infant, whose false name was made true at 
bap™ by Holy Church, wolde grow up under evill sus- 
picioun. Y® mitigant circum* coulde never be certify 'd. 
We shal therefower certify s** infant to guardianship & 
apprenticeship as an orphan witht estate : & doe advise 
Joh & Mary Brown to provide yt y, box & key shal be 
deliver'd to s** Edmond Helder ( in yt name ) when he 
hath reached the age of 1 7 yeares. Signed : Joh : Rolfe 
—Daniel Tucker." 

"Middle Plantation, Va, 291 Jan. 1687. Last weeke 
I reach'd this place with my pore wife & child, & went 
out to ask if perchance, when father ran away from his 
master in orphanage, aught belonging to him was left 
I shoulde better have not soughte than to get this in- 
fernall box of papers, from which a millstone hath come 
aboute my necke. Tis plain that since our ancestor 
laught at the gypsie there hath been little laughinge for 
his posteritie. My father Capt". Edmond Helder died 
of drink May 9, 1674, at Neue Providence. He advisd 
me to travel! to James Towne, from which place he es- 
capt when 16 years because of ill treatment, & wishtme 
to enlist ag* the heathens. But he left noe meanes. My 
sisters found some little work at N. Providence. I 
made my way acrosse the Potowmak, where I found 
some farm work. I was marry'd to Alice Ludwell "by 
Master Waugh. But the heathens drove us away, & 
after much troubles here am I with nothinge but the his- 
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tone of our fafnily hardshipps in my possession, — to 
which I nowe add & deposite this brief narrative of 
my owne. — Marsdale Helder." 

*'Mem. Williamsburg, Va., 10 June 1705. — If any 
member of our family shall open this box I pray that he 
or she will read not beyond this writing of mine, placed 
above the other papers. • It is now plain to me that when, 
16 years ago, the dead body of my father, Marsdale 
Helder, was found in the water, it was a suicide, caused 
by his reading of these papers. My mother must have 
known there was soule poison herein, for she concealed 
the box from me. I lament having opened it while she 
and Aunt Cecilia were away. Did I not fear it may be 
a crime, especially in my minority, the box should fol- 
low my father into the water. — Waugh Helder." En- 
dorsement : — ** Richmond, Sep. 6, 1745. Of age to-day, 
I have opened the box sealed till now. Methinks father 
had done better to examine the papers more closely and 
try to learn somethiig concerning our family in Eng- 
land. It appears he was anxious to get us rid of the 
name, and had me christened * Elder.' I should not 
change it, unless for * Redlegh,' even were it lawfull. 
At any rate I will not follow my poor father into the 
madhouse, but try and earn money to visit Bedfordshire 
Engd. — Byrd Elder." 

** Williamsburg, Sep. 20^^ 1754. Esteemed Ma- 
dame — I sincerely sympathise with you in the los^s of 
your worthy and gallant husband Captain Byrd Elder 
during our recent engagements with the French. I beg 
your acceptance of the accompanying 20 pistoles from 
monies voted by the Assembly for our men and their 
families. I am very sincerely. Go. Washington. " 

On the wrapper ; ** With the precious note, addressed 

to his mother 21 years before, my dear Husband went 

to Gen. Washington, July 1775, and was given h^nor- 
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«ble place in the war. But now I am a widow at tt^ 
my poor boy fatherless. — Mary Burnett Elder. 

*' Being about to conceal this box of papers, lest 
some child of mine be overshadowed by them, as my 
husband has been, it is yet with conviction that our 
only evil fates are our fears. If the price of flour falls 
a cent my poor Nick sees the gipsy in it. The * Hon. 
Deborah, has had her way long enough. Another Deb- 
orah must do something. — Deborah Elder. Feb. 23, 
1800." 

•'Memoranda by Dr. Ridley Elder: — Middleburg, 
June 3, 1845. Shortly before my marriage with Con- 
tance Janney, my widowed mother married a Metho- 
dist missionary. She died in Africa. My grandfather at 
Richmond, tenderly cared for by Rachel, the only mem- 
ber of his family left him, wished us to visit him, after 
our wedding, and while there I discovered the Spanish 
box. With more good sense than ingenuity grandma 
Deborah had strapped it under the mattress supporter 
in a room rarely used. One warm afternoon, in the 
absence of Constance, I threw myself on the t)ed, and 
heard a crash beneath. Having drawn out the box, 
whose key was in the lock, I first read grandma s note. 
This, and a few others beneath it, induced me to keep the 
papers secret, even from my wife, until I had read them 
all. Some of the letters amused me. I could not doubt 
that it was due to the pious ardor of my great-grand- 
father, Rev Isaac White, that * Redlegh ' was changed 
to * Ridley,' — the martyr. My only reason for con- 
cealing the papers from my wife was a feeling that I had 
no right to cloud her young life with some of the dark 
family secrets, or to awaken in her any fear of insanity 
for her children. " 

"May 9, 1846. I am not certain but that some sus- 
picion entered Constance's mind to-day when I desired 
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to have our son christened Edmpnd Redlegh Elder. 
* Why not Ridley ? I may be wrong in not confiding 
all to her. But I am so heavy-hearted myself that I 
shudder at the thought of adding any weight of ap- 
prehension to her happy heart." 

** Dec. 8, 1848. It appears absurd that our ancestors 
should have believed in the evil eye and in spells. But 
how much flame is inside that sootv smoke? Some 
evenings ago a mesmerist, at an exhibition here, trans- 
formed Parson Graves' daughter to an insensate statue. 
She could not feel a pin thrust in her arm, but cried out 
when it was stuck in the mesmerist's flesh. But Mary 
Graves has been hysterical, and may be a humbug. " 

''Jan. I, 1749. What will the year bring forth? 
I wonder why old Waugh Helder, 125 years ago, had 
his son christened * Elder.' Because aristocratic 
Williamsburg regarded the * H ' as a cockney aspirate ? 
Or to break an old spell by new spelling ? The 
Eastern Jews, when all other remedies for a sick man 
fail, sometimes change his name. Though I am 
ashamed of it, I now cannot help regretting that my 
son bears the name of the youth whose rashness began 
our disasters, — noble fellow though he was. But what 
is ill a name ? " 

''Oct. 7, 1849. Riding a mile with Marshall, on his 
way to argue a case in Fauquier, I put a hypothetical 
case. There could be no peciuiiary claim for an 
ancient fraud, under any circumstances. I told him 
I had reason to wish information concerning a high 
family of Redleghs in Bedfordshire, England. 

" Dec. I, 1849. Marshall told me that no family of 
Redleghs is mentioned in Burke. A young lawyer of 
his acquaintance, about to visit England, Mercer 
Brooks, will make inquiries in a quiet way." 

"Dec. 31, 1849. The steamer on which young 
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Brooks sailed is iost^ and probably all on board. So 
ends the second step of the doomed Redleghs toward 
their ancestral home I " 

** Jan. I, 1851. Should the contents of this box ever 
prove of any value, I bequeath them and all their ad- 
vantages to my son Edmond Redlegh Elder. In my 
will, which I file next week, a clause will cover all 
conceivable contingencies. But I so fear the disadvan- 
tages that I shall not reveal to Edmond the existence of 
these papers. I shall inform Constance before I die. 
I shall die first" 

Dec. 31, 1 85 1. Sinking — sinking — sinking — in an 
abyss, I have brooded too much over these papers. I 
will now set a warning against the evil spell that may 
fall on feeble nerves from their miserable history. Why 
do I not burn them ? They have destroyed the nerve 
which once might have done that. I have only enough 
left to conceal them." 

**Jan. I, 1852, 3 a,m. Constance sleeps. Our chil- 
dren sleep — sweetly. They belong to the ninth genera- 
tion. O fool, fool, that I cannot get these papers out 
of my head. What did I steal to my office to write ? 
I cannot remember. So low am I fallen. This scrap 
too shall go into the box as part of my warning. A 
cloud descends on my brain. Oh, Edmond, read no 
farther — come not down into this suffocating " 

With a half-stifled cry Constance threw up her hands 
and sank back in her chair. 

**That was it, then," she gasped out, as she read 
again the last few dashed and broken sentences. 
"My poor Ridley — why — why did he not tell me? 
How well I remember that terrible New Year's Day.! " 

'* Do not speak of it now," said Meade, alarmed by 
her agitation. ** The last paper has been read, and we 
need rest." 
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With bowed head Constance moved out of the room, 
and Meade placed the papers in the box, on top their 
latest victim's warning : ** * Let no one who fears an 
evil spell venture to read or disturb these papers.' 
Words of their latest victim," he reflected, while hiding 
the box in his room ; ''but will he be the last ? " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"Thkk must know all," said Constance, when next 
alone with Meade. ** Towards the close of 1851 poor 
Ridley sank into melancholia. Between midnight and 
daybreak of New Year's day, 1852, I found he had left 
his bed, and discovered him in his office. His face 
was ghastly, and he was so conscious of his condition 
that he wrote to his old friend, Dr. Stribling, to request 
that he would take him under his care as a private 
patient at Staunton. On leaving he gave me the key 
of his desk, and made me promise that it should not be 
opened except in the event of his death, and then by 
myself alone. It was seven years before his recovery. 
He then concluded to leave London, and we came here. 
When the war broke out, and he left for hospital service, 
he again requested that his desk should not be opened 
except in case of his death, then by me alone." 

'* Could your son Edmond have got hold of any of 
these facts ? " 

"I can't think so. And yet " 

** He was lately beset with strange moods. 

**I don't know what to think." 

"It is conceivable that in the course of centuries, 
during which successive generations of his ancestors, 
many living in superstitious times, have brooded over 
this story, unconscious that such brooding contributed 
to the troubles they ascribed to a silly weird, a morbid 
inheritance may have been given the family tempera- 
ment. Even our fine genius, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
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believed himself under some mysterious curse because 
his ancestors helped in bringing witches to execution 
in SaleoL" 

"How little did I comprehend poor Ridley's cry 
when he heard of Harry's death, though it long echoed 
in my ears : — 'The doom of the Elders ! the doom of 
the Elders ! ' And ah — now I remember — Edmond, 
who lay wounded, asked what was the matter, and 
what his father had said. Several times afterwards he 
questioned me earnestly about that cry, and was very 
grave when I could give him no explanation." 

" I suspect that amid his and your trials he has been 
pondering those words. " 

''Possibly, When we got so low in means that I 
had to— to ** 

" Take a boarder '' 

"The last words he ever heard from his father came 
back to him. He did not know that while the 'evil 
eye ' is a superstition, the 'good eye' is a reality." 

"As Quakers are forbidden to compliment, I mustn't 
appropriate that pretty speech," said Meade, for 
Constance had feathered her conceit with an affection- 
ate look. "I am not sure, however, that you are en- 
tirely right in your diagnosis of Edmond's trouble." 

' * Surely thee don't still think it was ever a feeling 
against thee ? " 

" No. But where a youth has a special genius for 
something he cannot attain it will naturally recoil on 
him, and lay hold of any special morbidness besetting 
him. I once found Edmond reading an old book on 
'Medical Jurisprudence,' which no doubt contributed to 
his apprehensions. We had some talk on the matter." 

"Since then he has been leaning on you." 

" Perhaps, to some extent ; but along with his friend- 
ship, so precious to me, there is some symptom in 
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Edmond that I fear. He seeks some personal arm to 
lean on, not from inward weakness certainly, for he has 
intellect and character, but — I suspect — because his 
inner strength is trailing ; his artist soul, — what has that 
to climb by in Fredericksburg ? " 

''Alas!" 

" But it is cruel to point out an evil without suggest- 
ing a remedy ; and it is worse when the evil has disap- 
peared, and may never return, to raise its ghost" 

One morning Meade went off to Washington. Intro- 
duced by a senator of his acquaintance at the British 
Legation, he obtained information that no eminent 
Redlegh family existed. In the London Directory 
one notable name from the Spanish box occurred just 
once : "Platomone, Felicia, wid., i6 Wells Place, Chel- 
sea, S. W." When Meade again entered the house in Fred- 
ericksburg, it was with the eagerness of a man returning 
to his own home. He found his three friends bearing not 
only welcome, but good news, — the reopened flour-mill 
having desired Edmond's services at an increased salary. 

"Of course you will decline," said Meade. 

" Decline I " cried Edmond; *'I cannot — we can- 
not—afford it." 

**If I might venture an opinion it would be that you 
cannot afford to accept. Come, Ed " — and Mead put 
his strong arm round the youth's shoulders— ''don't 
think of it. You are getting on with your art bravely. 
In a few months you will paint the flour-mill and sell it 
to the owners for more than they offer you per annum." 

"You are a true friend," said Edmond, his voice 
breaking, "but do not know our limited ^" 

" I know enough to say, deliberately, that, as a self^ 
ish instrument, I will give you the flour-mill salary in 
advance ^" 

"111 not take it '* 
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" — to be repaid with six per cent, interest when you 
have earned the ^noney by your art, and find it con- 
venient No, ladies — no gratitude. I'm merely taking 
stock in Edmond. It's business. If he'll only stick to 
pencil and brush, nothing can prevent success for all 
of us." 

"Til not take your money on a venture, Meade, but 
if mother and Euphan can scrimp on for a time, I'll take 
your advice, and accept aid if it becomes necessary." 

The two women fell on Edmond's neck with tears, 
and there is no saying what they might have done further 
had not Meade slipped off to his room, there to meditate 
on the responsibility he had assumed. Of course the 
ladies expressed warmest gratitude when they met him, 
and the Yankee, with his usual shrewdness, made the 
most of it ; he persuaded Constance to accept ten dollars 
for board, to be repaid by a quarterly sketch by Edmond 
for his exhaustive article on Fredericksburg. 

** Strange ! " said Constance, ' ' when the war broke out 
all my anti-slavery sentiments — cherished in silence by 
Virginia Friends — were forgotten ; and when Harry was 
killed my anti-war principles followed. On our flight 
to Richmond I came across a wounded ' Federal ' and 
felt like murdering him. That dying soldier heaped 
coals of fire on me ; he bequeathed me his overcoat, 
without which I verily believe Euphan would have 
perished of cold. And now I feel as if Edmond has 
been saved by another ' Federal ' soldier." 



*'You obey the oriental injunction, to count another's 
service as a great tree, though it be small as a mustard- 
seed, and your own as a seed though it be a tree. But 
who can tell ? That dying soldier may have been my 
own friend, whose dust I have been seeking. The 
thoughtfulness, even in death, for your child is like him." 
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** Heavens, I wonder if it can be possible I I sent his 
letter to his mother, but did not observe the name on it" 

* * Washburne. " 

** Ah, I cannot recall it The overcoat we have kept 
sacredly." 

The overcoat contained nothing which could identify 
its owner. But this revival of a touching memory in- 
duced Constance to propose that Meade should with 
her visit the old cabin in which the brave fellow died, 
and in which she and Euphan passed their first horrible 
night in the flight to Richmond Inquiry proved that 
the distance which then seemed interminable was but a 
three hours' drive out of Fredericksburg. On this blithe 
spring day the air, which she remembered so full of 
sulphurous smoke and dread sounds of war^ was clear 
and sweet, and musical with silvery song. The way- 
side flowers were transmuting blood of brave hearts into 
passionate colors and fragrance. The old cabin was 
found ; it had been repaired, and a negro woman living 
in it pointed them to a grave said to be that of a Union 
soldier who died there. The woman, at Meade's request, 
went for her husband — in a field near by — who, how- 
ever, could only confirm his wife's information. No 
relic of the buried soldier had been known to them. 

The body was dug up by Meade and the negro. It had 
been buried so near the surface that the form had been 
turned into roots of luxuriant plants. It could not be 
identified ; ^ nor, let it be here said, was it ever dis- 
covered who the gallant soldier was that gave his over- 
coat to protect a child in the moment of his last agony. 
Meade and Constance planted evergreens in the lonely 
grave, and went off to cherish, to the end of their lives, 
a pious faith, as incapable of refutation as of verification, 
that in the green solitude rested the dust of the lost friend 
and comrade. Not long after a stone was set there 
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bearing the inscription : " Here rests a Union soldier, 
his name unknown, who forgot his own agony in sym- 
pathy for a Southern mother and child who had taken 
refuge in the cabin where he died. His dying breath 
bequeathed his overcoat to the child, which without it 
might have perished. Her mother writes this memorial 
over his breast" 

Although Edmond had been for a time more cheerful, 
his friend's quick eye detected presently a tendency to 
discouragement in his art, and to a self-disparagement 
which he feared might become despair. He gradually 
made up his mind that the young artist had reached a 
stage requiring advantages not to be found in a small 
town, that a change was also physically needed. While 
he was considering this matter an interesting incident 
occurred. He found awaiting him on the breakfast- 
table a letter, whose neat feminine superscription and 
English postmark had necessitated a repression of 
curiosity on the part of the ladies. Euphan was a little 
glum when, after a glance at its contents, the letter was 
pocketed, and conversation begun on her new German 
book. But Meade soon found opportunity to show 
Constance the mysterious letter. It was in reply to one 
written to the only address he had found, at the British 
Legation, representing any name in the Spanish casket. 

*' i6 Wells Place Chelsea, S. W. 

"31st May, 1867. 
"Dear Sir, — My mother desires me to answer your 
letter. 

"We are interested by the information that a faniily in 
Virginia has knowledge of our name — apparently unique 
in England — and think it likely that the family you ask 
about is ours. We have a tradition that an ancestor — 
half English half Italian — eloped with an English lady 
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of rank to the south of France. They must have been 
poor, however, for, so far as we know, our family had 
always been workers in the silk factories of Lyons, un- 
til my grandfather came to Coventry, to design patterns 
in similar factories. Forty years ago father removed to 
London and earned his living as a carpet designer, — 
being somewhat distinguished in such work. He died 
ten years ago. I now support myself and mother with 
my needle. We know of no relatives. We possess 
one very old and curious letter which, if it relates to 
our family at all, seems to show that one of our ances- 
tors was named Redlegh, but we never heard of any 
English family of that name. If there are Platomones 
in Virginia we should be glad to hear about them. 
Feminine curiosity is not a stranger even in our humble 
and busy home. 

"Very sincerely, 

* ' Antoinette Platomone. " 

"I did not mention 'Redlegh,'" said Meade, "so no 
doubt we have hit the right family. This same young 
lady s name, Antoinette, may be a far-off echo of that 
Anton who married the widow Redlegh three hundred 
years ago ! " 

**How dost thee know she is a young lady? She 
may be a spectacled spinster. " 

"Observe the handwriting. And do spectacled spin- 
sters confess to curiosity ? " 

" Well, as they and we are poor, I don't see that we 
can help each other." 

"I am answered; you are not spectacled and yet 
confess no curiosity." 

"Survival of the Quaker testimony against tombstones. 
Try me on the living. " 

" Very well. Living people in England are enjoying 
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the estates of which Edmond's ancestor was defrauded. 
True I found neither Redleghs nor Tuftons, but while 
names change estates remain — and blood remains." 

** But three hundred years — gracious ! " 

*'In such time all legal claims lapse, but not moral 
claims, hor possibilities of expiation." 

"There may be some agency to search out such 
things." 

** Perhaps ; but if one wishes a thing well done one 
does it one's self." 

** What can thee mean ? " 

**ThatEdmond needs for his art advantages not to 
be got here, but amply supplied in London " 

*'0h, Mr. Meade, propose anything but that I I can- 
not part from Ed, even could we afford such a thing — 
and that is out of the question." 

**I have five thousand idle dollars which I wish to 
invest in Edmond's career. Could he pass a little time 
in the Royal Academy, could his health be insured by 
a sea-change ". 

'' Health 1 Why, Ed's health is perfect." 

Meade was relieved when Edmond just then entered. 
His buoyant look justified the last remark of Constance, 
who glanced at Meade with triumph in her eye. But 
when next alone she was torn by a conflict of emotions. 
Was she betrayed by maternal fondness into throwing 
away the great opportunity of her son's life ? 

The Fredericksburg of to-day, so hospitable to North- 
erners, can little realize the soreness surviving there for 
several years after its calamities, and unable to dis- 
criminate between the predatory carpet-bagger and the 
friendly visitor. It is painful to record that while Clar- 
ence Meade was engaged in services to his Virginia 
friends, he was also bringing on them something like 
what is now called a ** bovcott." Of this indeed Meade 
had been conscious ever since Edmond's encounter in 
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the street, and nothing but a well-weighed preponder- 
ance of advantages to the family had induced him to 
remain. But he did not know all that was going on in 
the town. The colored preacher who had assisted him 
in finding the Spanish box could not help utilizing his 
success by circulating some vague rumor of the inci- 
dent among his people. It was a salient proof that 
"when gov'nment wants ter find out things dey knows 
who ter come to." This reached white ears, and was 
justified by the ostentatiously displayed check with 
which Meade paid the negro his promised reward for 
the box. These evidences that Meade was engaged in 
transactions with the tawn negroes received a darker 
coloring from a story brought from the country by a 
white man who had either observed, or in some way 
discovered the visit of Mea(Je and Constance to the 
grave of the unknown soldier. The legend of the whites 
in that neighborhood was that it was the grave of an 
executed spy. These whisperings at length reached 
Edmond in the form of a malicious, anonymous letter 
concerning Meade, menacing the Elder family,- and con- 
taining a coarse insinuation against his mother. It was 
a letter which he could in nowise reveal to any one. He 
tried to dismiss it from his own mind, but in the present 
condition of his nerves he could not. To this foul blow 
was added his increasing perception that he could make 
nothing in Fredericksburg by his art, and that poverty 
was steadily tightening its coils around them. 

Poor Edmond made a valiant endeavor to conceal the 
anguish which had been deposited in his breast, but it 
was revealed in an unguarded moment. One afternoon 
he surprised his mother in tears. Meade, who did not 
share her sanguine view of Edmond's health, had again 
urged the London scheme, and left her to another 
conflict between the natural and the altruistic side of 
a mother's love. She did not see Edmond when he 
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entered, but when she raised her eyes beheld the rigid 
terror-stricken face which had affrighted her some 
months before. He turned, staggered to the door as if 
stunned by a blow, and went into the little room fitted 
up as his studio. Constance followed him. 

** Dear son," — she placed her arm about his neck — 
** what troubles thee } " 

** You are unhappy, mother, and I cannot help you. 
We can never get on like other people. But it isn't fair 
to drag a Janney into the bad luck of the Elders." He 
disengaged himself from her, as if she were endangered 
by her caress. 

'*Bad luck, Edmond ! Why, we are having good 
luck. When thee knows the cause of my silly tears 
thee will smile." 

'*No, mother, it is not so. I am a dead weight 
There is an evil power somewhere which takes a notion 
to pursue one family, or a particular man, it is malig- 
nant; instead of quietly killing a family off, and letting 
it rest in peace, it keeps it going on, gloats over its 
misfortunes. Last week I tried to begin a picture which 
had risen in me like a dream ; that evil power sat be- 
side me, held my arm. I saw its face — something 
between brute and human. Thiis morning before 
daybreak — lit a candle and painted it. Look here! 
ha-ha ! " 

With a hysterical laugh Edmond drew from a corner 
the horrible face that haunted him— a cruel, sharp-eved, 
thin-lipped ghoul. 

**0h, Edmond," cried Constance, ** my darling Ed, 
now indeed thy mother has cause for weeping. I en- 
treat thee cast such horrible thoughts from thee — if not 
for thy own and my sake, for thy true friend, Mr. 
Meade's sake " . 

** Ah, Meade ! who knows but the evil fate will strike 
him, too, to get at me." 
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Constance seized the hidous sketch, tore it to pieces 
and trampled on them. 

*'Edmond, I am not a phantom, and I defy thy 
phantoms. I do not mean to let a delusion take my 
son from me as long as I am real, as that is not. Where 
has thy sense gone ? " 

Constance left the room with these words and pres- 
ently knocked at Meade's door. 

** I consent," she cried. " Edmond must go some- 
where." At that instant Meade saw Edmond hurrying 
through the front gate and followed him. Having over- 
taken him with difficulty, he slipped his hand into ^ 
Edmond's arm, walked silently beside him, and guided 
him to the bridge. On this they moved to a stairway, 
on which they descended to a little green island. There, 
as they sat beneath the trees, Meade unfolded to him 
his plan for pursuance of his art-studies at the Royal 
Academy in London. 

*' And mother, — what does she say to all this ? " 

** She consents, though tearful at the idea of 
parting." 

** What ! She consents to my taking your money ? " 

** To my investing it in your certain success." 

**Then, my dear Meade, my one friend," — his voice 
quivered, as he laid his hand on Meade's shoulder — 
*'I refuse. That is my last word. It will only make 
matters worse for me if you ever speak of it again. But 
I will try to get more courage, now that I know I have 
a good power on my side." 

Meade felt a burden roll on his shoulders. He must 
be adroit in fighting this phantasm against which he 
was enlisted by the poor youth's tone and look. He 
saw there must be a truce for that day. In the evening, 
after all had retired, he softly summoned Constance from 
her room for a consultation. It was determined that 
Edmond must be given some information concerning 
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the newly discovered family papers, and told that it was 
of the utmost importance to the family he represented 
that he should personally search out its English branch. 
Large advantages to his mother and sister, and to them 
all, might result from his visit to England. Meade s 
loan was to be considered a fair venture for a large 
return. 

During the following week Meade was occupied with 
the papers. It required skill to eliminate the super- 
stition of a family fatality running through them, but at 
length he was able to lay before Edmond the story of 
Tufton s fraud, and the great wrongs which had resulted. 
By this means Meade carried his point Edmond was 
thrilled by the wonderful story, and a great hope rose 
within him. 

" We have entertained an angel unawares I " he cried. 
"Yes, and while over there Til study at the Royal 
Academy too. I will succeed. For the first time I 
feel it I'll prove worthy of my friend yet But ah— 
to leave mother and Euphan I " 

*' Can you not trust them to me ? " 

"To you ! '• 

" If they agree, I'll not leave them while you're 
away. " 

" Meade, this is too much," said Edmond with 
emotion. '*To think that you and I were once fight- 
ing against each other in battle I Great God, I might 
have killed you ! " 

" Henceforth we fight side by side." 

" We will I I feel a cloud lifting. I want to dance ! " 

The next step was to find the tombstone of old 
Edmond R^dlegh, — or as it was engraved (according to 
the newspaper paragraph) Edmond Helder. The letters 
of the son, Prospero, to his wife, dated March ii and 12, 
1618, were fairly precise, as if he supposed that the local- 
ity might some day be sought " Nine miles " from the 
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mouth of Potomac Creek, keeping to the * * Run" that leads 
to the Creek, would about reach the rums of Potomac 
Church. This was over five miles from Fredericksburg. 
The friends started early, on foot, and were soon ex- 
amining the ancient gravestones around the debris of 
the colonial church — of which the recent war had not 
left one stone on another. Descending towards the 
** Run," at a point near the railway bridge, they met 
the carriage of a venerable lady, whom Edmond knew 
to have passed her life in the neighborhood, and of her 
he sought information. Yes, she remembered a solitary 
gravestone ; in childhood, when driving with an 'uncle, 
she saw him go from the road to copy the inscription, 
which he said was curious ; she could not tell the pre- 
cise spot, but it was on the other side of the ** Run^ " 
and could not be far. ** Across the Run the land rose 
to something like a hill : they paced about a hundred 
yards directly away from the water's edge, and there 
indeed, under a Judas-tree loaded with its blossoms of 
blood-drops they found the grave stone of Edmond 
Helder. Some two and a half centuries had passed over 
it ; it had been in the track of three wars ; but every 
letter and point of the inscription survived; and a de- 
scendant of the tenth generation from him whose dust it 
covered was able to make a fac-simile. 

HERELIESINTE RED 
THEBODOF EDMOND 
HELDERPRAEcTIONERIN 
PHYSICKANDCHYR URGE 
RY BORNIN BEDFORDE 

SHIRE OBiiT March i i 

i6i8SATATISS-UA76 

«% This first memorial of an Englishman in the New World really existed as de- 
scribed, and the stone fragments are now in the author's possession. For after sur- 
viving over two and a half centuries and three wars in the neighborhood^ it was 
built into the chimney of a widow*s cabin. Fortunately the chimney fell and the 
stone, somewhat charredi was found during the author's hunt for it The words fol- 
lowing •* 1618 " (last line) are : " Atatis Sua 76." 
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Meade and Edmond thought it rather inconsiderate of 
the epitaph not to a say word about Shakespeare, with 
whom it had been connected in paragraphs throughout 
the country. 

*' Probably," said Meade, ** the soldiers who noticed 
its antiquity ftiay have remarked that he might have 
been at Shakespeare's funeral, and in the repetition the 
myth was developed." 

**It is a droll coincidence that the myth should have 
invested a man who did actually meet Shakespeare." 

'* Yet there must be thousands of graves of men who 
knew Shakespeare, and still more of persons who had 
seen him." 

** The tombstone and epitaph are really sufficient cor- 
roboration of the legend in the Spanish box — I mean in 
a court of law. " 

**No doubt, but I hope your mind is not contemplat- 
ing anything in that direction^ Don't forget the statute of 
limitations : no claim is good after twenty years' silence. 
It is just.. The sins of the fathers should not be visited 
on the children." 

"That is what the Bible says and nature does." 

*"* It is man's business to remedy nature's faults, not 
imitate them. And the same Bible condemns the 
principle that the children's teeth should be on edge 
because their fathers ate sour grapes." 

**What then, am I to do in England, should I meet 
the inheritors of my ancestors' property ? " 

"What, your heart and reason tell you. It is one 
thing to give men an opportunity to redress an ancient 
wrong," but another thing to try and coerce it. A wrong 
is never too old to be redressed ; and many a family 
would be glad, if they could, to wipe a blot from their 
'scutcheon. But your future lies in your art — or no- 
where." 
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They had reached the ruins of Potomac Church, and 
sat there for a time in silence. 

**It is melancholy to think of the extermination of 
the Indians," said Edmond. **That first white man 
who died in this region was hospitably received in a 
wigwam, but soon after his red-skinned host was hunted 
— he and his tribe — like foxes." 

*' Do none remain ? " 

**Not one in these counties. I have heard that they 
were reduced to slavery, and made to work in building 
this same old church. I have a vague memory of some 
story of one who had been a chief set to work here, he 
and his son. The son was so overworked and ill-used 
by the foreman of the builders that he died. When the 
edifice was completed the old chief, finding himself on 
the tower with the foreman, pitched him over. The 
foreman was found dead, the Indian was never heard 
of again. " 

** It might have been the same Indian who had kindly 
received the dying Edmond Redlegh." 

*' Who knows ? A race has perished from this region, 
and left no faintest trace of itself except a few names 
for rivers and creeks." 

**Some of which, by the way, are remarkably like 
Greek and Latin, — Potomac and Aquia, especially." 

**-The first English colonists were hardly classical 
enough to have given such names." 

'*But there were Spanish missionaries here, it is said, 
fifty years before Captain John Smith. A New Jersey 
antiquary has made it out that the first Christian church 
in the New World was a log hut on the Rappahannock, 
about where Fredericksburg now stands." 

" What became of it ? " 

**The missionaries hung some Indians, and in turn 
were all massacred ; but many years a'fter wards the 
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crucifix that had been in the log church was recovered, 
and it is said to be now working miracles in Cuba. " 

So in grave mood the friends sauntered back to Fred- 
ericksburg, where they found the ladies hard at work on 
Edmond's outfit The preparations for his departure 
were soon made. The additional money which Meade 
had induced Constance to accept for his board had en- 
abled her to lay up enough for her son's modest outfit, to 
which Meade brought contributions. Proper vestments, 
he said, was an essential part of his investment. It 
had not been considered prudent to reveal to Euphan 
the whole family history. She was merely told that 
some family papers which had been discovered ren- 
dered it probable that Edmond, while educating himself 
as an artist, might find himself among influential relatives 
in England. Mother and daughter sewed and worked 
with enthusiasm up to the day of departure, but often 
mingling their tears. They all tried to be cheerful on 
the last moniing, but were only measurably successful. 
When Constance parted with her son — it was in her 
own room — she emphasized one piece of advice : 

*'I know thee will not forget that whatever money is 
spent comes from the best friend we ever had. His 
favors are beyond payment. Thee knows we have no 
claim on him. I will forward thee all the money I 
can. " 

Meade also had his parting advice. 

•* Remember, Ed, that you must live like a gentle- 
man, and when the money gives out you can come 
home. Don't be penny wise and pound foolish, my 
lord Redlegh ! Live as a Virginia gentleman should, 
who has a mother and sister " 

** And a friend I " cried Edmond, as he drove away. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

On a bright October noon Edmond stood at the door 
of 1 6 Wells Place, Chelsea. He hesitated to touch the 
knocker, for beneath it^ satyr head was engraved not 
**Platomone" but * * Barrtholdi. " His misgivings were 
increased when, in answer to his knock, came an un- 
canny woman who understood little English. When he 
inquired for Mrs. Platomone she asked him to take a 
seat, then turned to two young persons who were exam- 
ining some gorgeous dresses. It seemed to Edmond the 
moulting-place of royalty. On two sides of the room 
were shelves laden with raiment of purple and gold, the 
other sides being hung with velvets, laces and uniforms ; 
while in every corner were piled shields, casques, masks, 
swords, sceptres, gauntlets. Amid this chaos of colors 
and fineries moved the yellow old woman, handling the 
garments familiarly, as if heiress of the ages. She com- 
mended this costume and that to the young lady, who 
usually said : ** Do you think Td wear such a thing ? " 
or "Why, Charley, Td look like a fright ;" but she was 
at length satisfied with a Louis Quatorze, — much to the 
relief of her bored Charley. These being let out of the 
front door, the crone made out to ask Edmond what 
kind of costume he required ; and, when he again asked 
for Mrs. Platomone, she gave him to understand that it 
was her own business to attend to customers. While 
they were endeavoring to reach an understanding, a 
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masculine voice called from within, in Italian, and after 
the reply a man appeared, — ^he might be the woman's 
son, — and asked Edmond's business. 

"Mrs. Platomone is very busy to-day," he said, 
shaking his head, and inspecting the visitor keenly. 
"We don't have time to see company in our place." 

'* It is a matter of importance." 

"Her door is third in the court, — but maybe you'd 
better go through this way — it's nearer." 

Edmond was led down a few steps into a room where 
two pallid women were at worl^ on gorgeousness, 
through another where an apple-cheeked fairy was 
touching her spangled costume before a mirror, so reach- 
ing a little courtyard, to a door across which he was 
pointed. The door was opened by a^ maiden of nine- 
teen years, perhaps, who proved to be Antoinette Plato- 
mone. Her soft brown eyes were fixed on him with a 
look of wonder, and some color suffused her pale face 
as Edmond explained that he was of the Virginia family 
from which she had heard. 

" I fear I have come too early," he said. 

" That's just right, Mr. Meade ; it shows you wanted 
to see us, — and we are early people." 

" I am not Mr. Meade, but one of the family he wrote 
about." 

"Walk in, pray. Mother, here is one of the Virginia 
Platomones." 

"Glad to see you, Mr. Platomone — take a seat," said 
the old lady, removing from one of the few chairs a red 
velvet gown. 

"Thank you, madame, I am glad to meet you, as 
much as if I were a Platomone, which I mustn't pre- 
tend.* I am Edmond Redlegh Elder by name, and 
you ?" 
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"Marguerite Platomone, — my daughter there, Antoi- 
nette. You see the whole family." 

While Meade's letter of introduction was perused — 
Antoinette looking over her mother's shoulder — -Edmond 
glanced about the small room with a curiosity con- 
tinued from the apartments through which he had 
passed. He was startled when his eye then rested on 
two ladies, so refined and so simply dressed amid an 
environment of loudest costumes. On the walls hung 
fashion-plates ; in the corner was a wax figure in royal 
robes, decoUeiee and staring. 

"You are amused by our stylishness, Mr. Elder," 
said Antoinette. "Isn't our lady there magnificent?" 

"The Queen, I suppose." 

"Oh, dear no — the Queen isn't half so lovely. It's 
Lady Highflyer ready for a fancy ball at Marlborough 
House. That's our business, Mr. Elder. We are the 
silkworms that clo'the the grand * monde ' with fineryj 
Do you have fancy balls and theatricals in Virginia?" 

" I was never at a ball. There were some theatricals 
at Richmond to raise money for the soldiers. You 
would call Virginia dull. " 

Antoinette was in a merry mood, and led the conver- 
sation through its preliminary commonplaces nimbly 
enough, sewing the while, and making Edmond feel at 
ease. At length some opportunity was reached for 
referring to the strange family history alluded to in 
Meade's letter, and Antoinette asked for it 

" Not that I am curious, Mr. Elder, but mother there 
is dying to hear it." 

"Mr. Elder," said the old lady, looking reproachfully 
over her spectacles, "when Netty is gone you can tell 
me the story." 

"You have, I believe, an old letter," said Edmond. 
"I am liable to curiosity, being a man, and long to see 
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that letter. It may indeed help out my narrative." 
Antoinette produced the letter, which was addressed to 
Anton Platomone. 

*'Bedforde, Mc**. 6s 1565. 
Deare andonelie ffrend, — I will be ready for ye jourr 
nee friday. Y* hon*>^ Deborah gypsie hath not been 
heard of but reporte sayth shee did boaste y* shee did 
pronounce on my poore Edmond a weirde and doom 
beffower y« killinge of Freke, and itt sholde follow his 
blode to y« 9*generatioun — y* being y« lastynge of spelles 
in y« north countrey. Shee was surelie enragit ag* him 
for some cause. I feare her evill tribe hath wroghte 
some mischieff, else had I heard from so fonde a sonn. 
This, alack, is alle I can say to yr question. — ^Thy 
Selena Redlegh." 

As Edmond now for the first time learned something 
about the gypsy and her weird — so carefully reserved by 
Meade — he was deeply agitated. The face of his 
dying father rose again before him ; in his ears rang 
once more the fatal cry — **The doom of the Elders !" 
The youth, just now so cheery, suddenly aged. 

"Netty, bring the wine," said Mrs. Platomone, **Mr. 
Elder is not well." 

**No, please — I am well, only " 

He was persuaded to take the wine, but asked to be 
excused from further talk on the subject that day, and 
prepared to leave. 

"Where are you staying? " asked Netty. 

'* In Thuroe Square." 

" With friends ? " 

" I have no friends nearer than Virginia." 

*' You must consider us friends," said Mrs. Platomone. 
" We are poor, but our door will always be open to 
yoa" 
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**We too are poor," said Edmond. "Thank you 
heartily for your invitation." 

''Confess, Mr. Elder," seeing the cloud lift a little 
before their sunshine, — "confess that you are — ^home- 
sick ! " 

"A little, perhaps," said Edmond, relieved that she 
had so construed his distress. 

With this exchange of fibs a conversation opened, 
and Edmond almost recovered spirits in talking of his 
home folk. Antoinette, under pretense of submitting a 
pattern just drawn, laid before her mother these words : 
"We must make him stay to dinner. Fresh beef. 
Don't forget it s lunch. We can sew and talk too." 

" I*m surprised you should be homesick," said Netty. 

"Why?" asked Edmond. 

" Because your heart is cold enough to leave two 
poor relations almost as soon as you've come." 

" Oh, I feel sure Mr. Elder will remain to dinner " 

"You mean luncheon, mother, at two. Who ever 
heard of a Virginia gentleman dining at two } " 

"Indeed we always dine at half-past one," said 
Edmond, ''for mother has to teach children." 

"So, Netty, your first appearance as a snob is not 
successful," said Mrs. Platomone. " Mr. Elder will 
easily understand that those who have to dress others 
for balls and theatres cannot keep society hours at 
home. " 

"You are very kind," said Edmond, "but ^" 

"If you do not stay," said Netty, "we shall infer 
that we are not fashionable enough for you." 

" But what can you busy ladies do with a male incu- 
bus for a mortal hour? " 

"Listen, needle in hand, to what he has come to tell 
us," said Netty. 

Edmond rather dreaded a return to his cheap lodg- 
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ings, and easily surrendered. Already he knew by 
heart his strange story, and even the papers supporting 
it, and his rehearsal was too impressive for his liisteners 
to do much work. As he proceeded, fine threads spun 
out of a mysterious past, wherein their destinies were 
determined, were woven around these three, who in 
their turn must weave the destinies of others whom 
they would never know. By this history they were 
subtly bound together. But a phantom was present 
Although Meade had excluded the ancient gypsy, 
Selena Redlegh's mouldy letter had brought her back ; 
she was felt throughout the history told by Edmond, — 
its course was made clear only by the perpetual under- 
tone of her weird. Edmond — who had remarked that 
he had never heard of that incident before — struggled 
against the ever-mounting mystery of the family dis- 
asters, but his effort was plain. " Despite the charms 
and the arts of Antoinette, the dinner was somewhat 
silent He left soon after, and Antoinette knew that 
they had a patient to deal with. 

Edmond promised to call again soon, and meanwhile 
Antoinette set herself to study the old letter, and the 
new revelations, with an especial view to comprehen- 
sion of the strange and sudden depression of the youth 
who had interested her. She resolved at any rate to 
do something for his amusement It was her privilege 
to ask admissions to one or two large theatres which 
required her assistance, and when Edmond next came 
invited him to accompany her. This was on the second 
evening after they had met He looked nervous and 
worried, but the performance had a happy effect He 
gladly accepted further invitations, on her assurance 
that she did not have to pay for him, and her reminder 
that ''poor relations" should not have their humble 
kindnesses rejected. 
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But Antoinette's affectionate devices could not undo 
the evil spell wrought by the ancient gypsy on her re- 
appearance through the time-stained letter of their an- 
cestress. Edmond never hinted the superstitious dread 
of which he was a victim, and of which he was vaguely 
ashamed. He must face his phantasm alone, though 
conscious that- it steadily prevailed. He could not 
know how trivial a cause — the light laughter of Sir Ed- 
mond's heir at a bedizened impostor — had built these 
fatal walls around him. He wondered what could 
have been the heavy wrong done by the ancestor whose 
name he bore, potent enough to draw a doom on his 
remote posterity. 

The unhappy spirit which had taken possession drew 
others to itself — from several depressing circumstances. 
Although every mail brought a letter from Meade urg- 
ing him" to spend money freely, Edmond could not do 
it He was doing nothing ; he was unable to arrange 
a studio in his mean abode. A London lodging-house 
supplies perilous facilities for starving oneself, and Ed- 
mond — dependent on Meade's money — made the most 
of those facilities at a time when he especially needed 
generous diet. He never dined well unless persuaded 
to share a meal at Wells Place. Edmond had not quite 
fallen into the condition which had so alarmed the Vir- 
ginia household, but he was sinking in that direction. 
Mrs. Platomone believed that his depression was due 
to uncomfortable quarters and loneliness ; and Antoi- 
nette experimented on him with the regulation theory of 
an unhappy love affair. Meanwhile Edmond greatly 
enjoyed amusements, and Netty began to draw on her 
savings to render them more various. 

But as Netty became better acquainted with Edmond, 
she was piqued by his abnormal temperament, while 
increasingly gratified by his friendliness. They called 
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each other "cousin," and yet Netty was never able to 
get from him the precise confidence she desired. One 
Sunday she went with Edmond to hear a famous clergy- 
man from Oxford who was interesting London by a 
series of discourses in defence of certain doctrines of 
the Church. On this occasion the accomplished orator 
and theologian reviewed the objections urged against 
the Biblical narrative of the Fall of Man, and the heredi-. 
tary curse. He maintained that the apparently trivial 
incident of eating a forbidden fruit was really a tremen- 
dous instruction to mankind in the vast and eternal re- 
sults of small things. Science is daily confronted by 
corresponding facts, — ;the almost infinitesimal modifica- 
tions of form which bring immeasurable changes of 
function. In experience, also, many an individual dis- 
covers his life to be a gigantic mistake, which, if traced, 
is found to be the result of some small first misstep. A 
false word may go on through life, gathering the penal- 
ties of violated law, till branded at last with the inevi- 
table doom — Depart! Inevitable, eternal, just : for if the 
small sin should go unpunished, the accumulation of 
small sins must go unpunished, and the moral govern- 
ment of the world be undermined and subverted. Sin 
can only be awed by an eternal curse, — one visited even 
on the offender's children, to the third and fourth gen- 
eration. God thus appeals to parental love, as well as 
menace, to hold man to duty, on which redemption of 
the universe depends. The curse is no fable. The 
drunkard's child inherits a curse. But it may be- said 
that is an actual cause ; it is not an effect conveyed by 
a word. Yet the word which expresses a cause, the 
nature of things, becomes a factor in the work of fulfil- 
ment. As the uttered blessing of men may promote 
the welfare of a benefactor, inspiring his courage, en- 
hancing his influence, so may uttered curses of the weak 
and wronged lower the self-respect and degrade the 
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position of the wrongdoer. Thus the ancients called 
/aie or meird that spoken doom which accorded with 
the oath of the universe. 

Such was the course of thought which the preacher 
impressed with every ingenuity of eloquence. As he 
alluded to the '* weird," which Netty had lately been 
studying in connection with her old Redlegh letter, she 
glanced at Edmond. He sat rigid and spellbound, his 
face ghastly with a confession of his secret plainly 
legible to her quick intelligence and sympathy. 

Had not the preacher closed on Edmond his invisible 
prison-door once more, his artistic eye might have rec- 
ognized the more eloquent blood that had mounted to 
Netty's cheek and brow, and the mystical light that 
had turned her eye from brown to softest gray. There 
was in her beauty a wondrous combination of finest 
Italian and English types. Her normal complexion 
was of that almost golden tint which some Italian fami- 
lies seem to have derived from the aristocratic Persians, 
and the English roses, instead of being fixed in it, 
bloomed and faded as summoned by quick sensibility 
or closed under strong sympathy. Her perfectly pro- 
portioned features, to which the masses of dark hair 
gave an appearance of classical smallness, were saved 
from coldness by the English humor of her expression 
and the Southern warmth of her complexion. Never 
was so much beauty so nearly wasted on an artist. 
Netty had not the masculine weakness of vanity, but, 
on the other hand, she was sufficiently spirituelle to 
know that her youth and cordiality, even in a plainer 
person, must have had more personal response from 
Edmond had not his preoccupation been formidable. 
She may be forgiven if some little pique had mingled 
with her human interest in Edmond's strange condition, 
and' if a sort of challenge glanced from her eye as she 
discovered — or so believed— the key to his prison. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** I ASK a favor, cousin," said Netty. 

" You ask too few and bestow too many favors," said 
Edmond. 

"There are to be tableaux vroants at Cremorne Gardens 
next week Wednesday, and Bartholdi has placed super- 
intendence of the costumes in my hands. I don't much 
like it, from what I've heard of the place, and wish you 
would come and bring me home." 

"Certainly, — and I should like to see the tableaux 
too." 

"They will be pretty. If you come about nine that 
evening my work will be done, and we can see the 
tableaux before leaving. But come now, what have you 
been doing with yourself since we heard that fine ser- 
mon from the dark ages? It's a full week." 

" What do you mean ? It was a powerful sermon." 

"I suppose the sea-serpent mentioned in to-day's 
paper must be powerful too, if he exists. But no mat- 
ter, give an account of yourself." 

"I've been groping through old books in the British 
Museum, and came to tell you of my first discovery. 
There is an estate in Bedfordshire called * Redleigh ' 
— ^spelt with an *i,' — now the country-seat of the Mar- 
quess of Elstowe. It was one of a few ancient lands left 
out of the rule of entail, which of course is very dis- 
tressing: " 

" Alas I fancy a poor lonely piece of land left out of 
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what you call entail 1 Don't draw on my feelings too 
much, cousin." 

" I mean it is discouraging. For estates not entailed 
might easily pass from one family to another; they 
must be bequeathed by each successive owner, and 
could be alienated " 

**Its affections?" 

"Yes. In this case the alienated affections of Red- 
legh appear to have been bestowed on the Travers 
family. Lord Elstowe was a Travers, and there is no 
trace of any connection with any Redleghs or Tuftons. 
I've come to a dead stand." 

**Then take a seat," said Netty, pertly, for Edmond 
was leaning against the mantel. * * But leaving off non- 
sense, do let us talk the matter over. Why do you not 
employ some one at the Heralds' College to trace the 
whole thing?" 

** Meade especially advised me to speak to no one 
but the Platomones on this subject — not a word — until 
I had first spoken to those in possession of the estate, 
should it be found. Now Lord Elstowe and his family 
are all in the South of France somewhere, and not likely 
to return for some time. I inquired at their house in 
'Loundes Square." 

'* How would it do to write to him ? " 

"Well, I thought of that; but Meade's very last let- 
ter cautions me against writing letters on this matter* 
In fact, Meade is almost over-anxious." 

"There seems to be nothing for it but to hunt up 
Lord Elstowe or wait till he comes back ? " 

" Having no money for such a tour I will wait, and 
meantime go on with myresearches. But flow tell me, 
cousin, what was your objection to that sermon ; surely 
it was eloquent ? " 

"Yes. Therefore I object. If popular superstitions 
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are to be exalted, it ought to be by vulgar fanatics, not 
by Oxford scholars. I prefer the spirit I once heard 
sing through a medium 'Strangers yet,' and announce 
himself as Beethoven. That was too funny to do harm." 

*' But what can you mean by popular superstitions in 
this case ? " 

**Why, what the clergyman said about hereditary 
cases, fates, weirds." 

**But he showed there was truth and reason under 
these words — and I know he is right." 

'*A11 the same you are mistaken. Is it consistent 
with the divine love to permit such power of evil men 
over the innocent ? " 

**What do we know of the divine love, or of what 
is consistent with it ? Are hereditary cancers consistent 
with it? There stands the law, — the sins of the fathers 
visited on the children, — on the far-off descendants who 
never heard their names, — and no protecting hand is 
extended from heaven." 

*'Do not let us discuss it any more to-day," said 
Netty, somewhat alarmed by Edmond's excitement. 

** May be," Edmond went on, *'or let us hope, some- 
where away in the depths of the universe, is an eye 
able to recognize the everlasting love in all this. There 
is a lady in our town — Fredericksburg — one of the few 
I ever met there, an original character, whose son be- 
came a skeptic. Most people shook their heads and 
said *he that believeth not shall be damned.' But this 
lady, who knew the Bible by heart, set about finding 
some means of salvation for her son, and found it for 
the whole human race — even for the devil himself. 
She has evolved an entire theology. We on earth are 
all incarnations of the rebellious angels expelled from 
heaven, with Satan at our head. The mission of Christ 
13 to redeem us all, though some will have to go through 
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long and terrible purifications, but at last even the 
Prince of the fallen will be purified and pardoned, and 
ascend into heaven. The amount of all that would be 
that we are already in hell, and that all of those mys- 
terious pains and evils, which seem so unjust, are 
special contrivances for our purification and eternal 
bliss. For if our angels ever reach heaven again 
they'll know too much to fall any more. Won't they ? 
ha, ha r " 

"Well, I like your sermon better than the Oxford 
man's, but I've now got to consult Bartholdi about the 
tableau costumes, and must bid you good-bye." 

In fact there had been something in the tone of Ed- 
mond s rushing speech, still more in his hard, almost 
convulsive laughter at its end, which moved Antoinette 
to tears. She knew not what to do or say, but only 
that his train of morbid thought must be arrested if 
possible. 

On the following Wednesday morning Edmond rose 
from his sleepless couch so early — being tired of tossing 
on it — that he must needs light a candle. He tried to 
find a calmer self by reading Thackeray's ''Virginians," 
but ever and anon on the brilliant page a skinny finger 
wrote in black letters — **Fate is hard after thee, Ed- 
mond Redlegh, though hiding under the name of Elder. " 
And once it wrote — ''Dreamer of woman's love ! con- 
tinuer of the curse ! Fate knows but one Elder surviv- 
ing : shall her steps pass beyond his grave ^" 

When presently this haunted youth was taking his 
usual breakfast — a dark, muddy coffee, in which ^he 
dipped his dry bread — he could not help reflecting that 
it might be sweeter for some drug, whether slowly 
or swiftly fatal. Then a note brought by the postman 
reminded him that suicide, with an engagement on 
hand, would be ungentlemanly. ** Don't forget," the 
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note ran, " that I shall expect you at Cremome about 
nine. Ticket enclosed. I beg you to follow directions 
exactly : as you enter the Gardens, turn by the very 
first path to. the left, and follow that rather dark path 
as far as it goes ; then turn to the right and go straight 
till you reach a door ; there knock, ask for Miss Plat- 
omone, and wait patiently about till Netty doth 
appear." 

Edmond did not follow the instructions exactly. The 
day wore away heavily for him, and he repaired to the 
Gardens at eight. But it was only to move amid the 
gay throng as a spectre. Why should he not share 
their reckless pleasures? Tipsy fellows chaffed his 
isolation, painted women ogled him and laughed at his 
blush. He began to envy their communal intimacies, 
and was even impelled to take a drink at the bar, hoping 
it might prove a sort of philtre to deaden sentiment and 
vulgarize him a little. " What ! are you going to drink 
alone ! " cried a young woman. Edmond paid for the 
gin she ordered and skulked away, followed by the 
laughter of her comrades. The spirit had no effect on 
him whatever for a time ; but when nine o'clock had 
arrived, and he started from the gateway as Netty had 
directed, there was some dizziness in his brai,n, and his 
nerves felt the darkness of the long path. At its turn- 
ing he paused for a moment to observe the picturesque 
effect of the thousand lights beyond the shrubbery, and 
the movement of merry dancers under their blaze. He 
was startled by the artificial voice of a woman. She 
was in tawdry dress, loaded with jewelry, and closely 
masked. 

" Are you coming to my grotto, my dear ? " said the 
falsetto, 

**No, thank you." 

"Allow a wise gypsy to tell your fortune, my de-e-ar," 
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she said, approaching closer. '* Hold out your hand 
with a shilling on it" 

** No, I'm in a hurry." 

"In a hurry, — when I saw you standing there, still ? 
It won't take a minute." 

** I have an engagement, and no money to waste on 
such nonsense." 

** Good-bye, then. You're not the first man that has 
scorned a gypsy and lived to repent it." 

**Stop ! " said Edmond. '* I did not mean to offend 
you. I must go on, but here's a shilling." 

** I can't take it without telling your fortune. Lay it 
on your palm." 

Edmond did so, rather impatiently ; but from the 
moment his hand was extended, and the gypsy took it 
in hers, a thrill passed along his arm, his form trembled. 

** What's the matter ? " asked the gypsy. 

** I don't know. I feel as if all this had happened — as 
if I had met you — ages ago. " 

** You had better come to my grot, where we can sit 
down," said the gypsy, leading him by the hand, which 
she still held, into the darkest corner of the garden. 

There they sat in a little artificial cavern, lit by a 
small red lamp. The gypsy had there an old book, a 
crystal, a pack of cards. After inspecting Edmond's 
palm, she consulted book, cards and crystal, — hold- 
ing up the latter to her eye at. the door, ** to find," as 
she said, '*his star." Then she sat close to him, took 
his hand— again that thrill ! — and spoke with delibera- 
tion. 

**Who can you be? Yours is not a common case. 
Sir, great good fortune awaits you. You 'ave 'ad trials ; 
you 'ave known war ; you've been wounded. Dread 
of an evil weird — spoken by one of my roaming ances- 
tors — has overwhelmed your 'ouse ; but your star is a 
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new one ; which shows that you must be of the tenth 
generation from that spell. No spell can reach beyond 
the ninth. Your future will make up for all past 
troubles if you do your part well. Be brave, hopeful, 
never cast down by any obstacle, and hall will be 
'appy for them as loves you. Good-night, sir I " 

The gypsy darted oiF, and Edmond hurried to the door 
at the end of the second path, where he was to ask for 
Antoinette. A liveried doorkeeper took in his name, 
and after some time returned to say that he had found 
Miss Platomone much engaged, but she would be out 
as sooh as possible. The night was warm ; Edmond 
found a seat near by, and lost himself in reverie amid 
the clear heavens. There Netty found him, and they 
were soon seated before the huge revolving wheel in 
which the tableaux were framed. Edmond was much 
entertained by the fairly artistic pictures, and was in fine 
spirits on their way home. Netty, however, was more 
silent than usual. . 

Some may smile at Edmond's point of superstition 
who might find, by an unprejudiced search, that their 
own lives are largely influenced by motives for which 
they could give no solid reason. Such motives are per- 
haps hereditary. Edmond had not been able to con- 
quer his dread of the gypsy weird any more than the rest 
of us can keep from shuddering at sight of even a harm- 
less serpent. With that* venomous reptile able to climb 
to their sleeping-trees, our arboreal ancestors probably 
had a long struggle, and we have inherited the feud in 
the form of an instinctive fear. When Edmond returned 
to Thurloe Square, that same night, he took out his 
papers and counted the generations from old Edmond 
Redlegh, the wanderer. He found that the ninth had 
ended with his father. His face tingled with shame, 
but he slept more serenely than for many nights past. 
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The Bedfordshire gypsy of the sixteenth century had 
evidently been succeeded by a Cremorne mascot in 
the nineteenth. Only two days later Edmond dis- 
covered a clue to the baronial title of Rivers Tufton 
which the outlawed wanderer had failed to mention, — 
merely saying he had been made a lord. ^ Edmond 
found a marginal note, written in an old Life of Bun- 
yan, which, referring to some character in the text, said : 
*' Probably meant for the third Baron Elstowe, a 
Travers, who got the Redlegh property by marriage, 
and for whom was re-created the title of the Tuftons." 

Had this note, or any other, given the exact 'title of 
the Tuftons, Helenstowe — instead of its corruption, 
made legal for this so-called "third," but really first. 
Lord Elstowe, — the search of our Edmond had been 
briefer. In the moment of his elation at his discovery 
he received from Meade a letter betraying anxiety con- 
cerning him. ** We are glad you have such friends as 
the Platomenes. Miss P. hinted, in a letter just received 
by Miss Euphan, that they would like to have you in 
their house. If they so propose would it not be well ? " 
Hardly was this letter read when Netty appeared with 
one just received from Euphan — a sparkling letter, 
which, as Netty read it with all her wit and grace, gave 
Edmond the first hearty laugh since he had left home. 
While he was in this humor the proposal that he should 
reside with his relatives — so Netty put it — was made 
and accepted. She put the compensation as low as he 
would allow, adding that it should be doubled retro- 
spectively when he came into his estates. 

At Wells Place Edmond entered into possession of 
the prettiest room that ever enabled art to defy both 
poverty and wealth. He now felt that he could defy 
even Fate. The Cremorne gypsy — never to be alluded 
to — was yet right : the luck of the Elders had changed. 
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"What would Netty think," Edmond asked hi rrllelf, 
on his comfortable couch, '*if she knew I had been 
weak enough to enter that grotto, and give a second 
thought to what the tawdry gypsy said? And what 
would Meade think ? And yet — how strange I She 
knew about that old doom of the Elders. And how 
things have brightened for us all ! What can have 
been happening there in Fredericksburg? New ac- 
quaintances — tea-parties — picnics. I must read Eu- 
phan's letter again, and see if Netty didn't invent it all." 

"What would Edmond think," was Netty's reflection, 
"if he knew that I was bold enough to entice him into 
that grotto, and to cheat him ? Would he think me a 
snake in the grass ? " 

Then before her closed eyes floated one of the Cre- 
morne tableaux, the fair Hesperides in their garden of 
golden fruit, guarded by a serpent. What had her art- 
fulness done but defend the garden of Edmond's youth 
from a worm that was not guarding it but laying waste 
its roses ? 
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, CHAPTER IX. 

EuPHAN s spicy letter to Netty — describing social life 
at Fredericksburg, a picnic she had been on, a mas- 
querade where she had been Miranda and danced with 
both Prospero and Caliban — was no invention. Things 
had indeed changed for the Elder household, which 
Edmond had left under a shadow whose darkness he 
alone knew ; for the cruel anonymous slanders had 
never been hinted to the rest of the family by him. 
But after Edmond had gone Meade received various 
hints and some distressing proofs of the evil eyes he 
had brought on the family to whose protection he was 
pledged. Nor could he help feeling that the odium felt 
towards *' carpet-baggers," by which he and his friends 
were innocently suffering, was justified. Rarely had a 
week passed without some report of frauds practiced 
on negroes by their pretended protectors from the North. 
One of these ugly incidents came home to Meade even 
more nearly than he suspected. His visit with Con- 
stance to the lonely cabin and the grave of the Union 
soldier had been observed, as the reader knows. The 
negro laborer occupying that cabin was some time after 
found on the farm of his former master with an enor- 
mous ball of twine, with which he had measured off a 
quantity of the land. At the center of the ball he had 
found a written paper which he could not read, and 
showed to the white overseer of the farm who surprised 
his mysterious measurements. The poor fellow said 
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that he had been visited by "a north'n gemman," 
who showed him his printed authority — "de'Merican 
eagle was on it" — and told him that he had lawful 
right to as much of his old master's land as he could 
run round with that twine. The United States fee for 
the twine was ten dollars. He managed to get the 
money and p^id it On the paper at the center of the 
ball of twine was written: *' Eye hath not seen, ear 
hath not heard, the length of this nigger's ears." The 
defrauded negro, to whom had been entrusted care for 
the Union soldier's grave, came to Fredericksburg and 
told the pitiful story to Meade, who paid for the carpet- 
bagger's fraud in more ways than one. For he pres- 
ently read in a Richmond paper that the victim of this 
particular fraud had been repaid by the Yankee im- 
postor, for fear of exposure, having promised not to 
reveal his name. After this the old Virginia atimia fell 
on the Elder family and its inmate to an intolerable 
degree, and Meade resolved that it must be dealt with. 

After full consideration of the situation Meade visited 
a leading minister of the town, who was also the prin- 
cipal of its large female college. He informed him that 
he had originally come to the South in search of health, 
that he wished to remain for some time longer, but 
was anxious for some congenial occupation. He had 
made the German language and literature a special 
study, and would be glad to give gratuitously a course 
of lectures to the young ladies of the college. The 
interview was frank and full. The minister understood 
the situation. Not long after a paragraph appeared in 
a newspaper of the place. 

** Fredericksburg Female- College. — We learn with 
pleasure that Dr. Clarence Meade M.A., a distinguished 
graduate of Harvard University, has been engaged to 
give a course of lectures on German Literature to the 
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young ladies of this admirable institution. Dr. Meade 
is a physician who sought our salubrious climate for 
the sake of his health, and whose interest in our town 
has, we hope, survived its recovery. It is not un- 
natural that a community which has suffered from a 
tribe of vultures, following the track of war when its 
danger is past, should look with suspicion even on the 
messengers of peace and good-will coming from the 
same direction. But Dr. Meade will find that whatever 
our historic town may have lost, it still preserves its 
hospitality for men of character, its respect for scholar- 
ship, and that it will welcome, from whatever region 
they may come, gentlemen who bring with them a de- 
sire to overlay the desolations of war with the fruits of 
peace and culture." 

The interest excited by this announcement was such 
that the principal was induced to admit to the lectures 
other ladies than those attending the college. Con- 
stance and Euphan were of course invited, and soon 
became objects of envy as they entered with their emi- 
nent guest. For Dr. Meade (as he was henceforth 
styled) had once been Harvard's darling orator, and 
had now inspiring reasons for making the most of his 
abilities. His noble presence, his grand simplicity, his 
engaging voice, made a profound impression, apart 
from his citations and interpretations of the great works 
of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Heine, and other masters. 
Every lecture deepened the impression ; every home 
was familiar with the lecturer's name. Long before 
his first course ended Dr. Meade had been transformed 
into a lion. And — what was much more interesting to 
him — his leonine repute extended to the family on 
which he had^ sometime brought an odium they had 
not realized until its removal. The reader need not be 
delayed through all the evolutionary phases of the pro- 
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cess — amusing as some of them were — by which Con- 
stance became a social favorite (with more pupils than 
she wanted), and Euphan in imminent peril of distinc- 
tion as a belle. Nor need it be stated how grateful 
were these two ladies to their friend, and how proud 
of his fame in the community. 

Among those who had especial reason for happiness 
in the new prestige of the Elders was Fanny Derby, 
through whom her cousin George Lyttleton and Euphan 
exchanged their confidences. The friendship of the 
two maidens, previously timid, ripened under this new 
sunshine. Fanny was one of the advanced students of 
the college, where she was a sort of princess. Before 
this sparkling and pretty brunette all gave way. The 
girls said even all problems surrendered to Fanny — 
whether man or mathematics. After an evening of 
coquetries, — " tying up boys like curl papers," one girl 
said, and the wavy masses of her brown hair made it 
credible, — Fanny when yet younger would get a 
teacher's applause beyond those who had toiled till 
bedtime. In the same way, no aquiline nose in the 
college could compete with the retrouss6 of Fanny, nor 
the most delicate mouth with her large round lips. 
Without suffering the reputation of a flirt, she had a 
warm, free way with her admirers which inspired each 
with secret happiness and compassion for his rivals. 

But suddenly Fanny's beaux were all forgotten in her 
new passion for German. Her mother politely called 
on Constance and Euphan, was introduced to Meade, 
and asked whether she could engage him to give her 
daughter lessons. It was an obvious arrangement that 
Fanny should share Euphan's hours of instruction, and 
thereby both made more progress. Fanny had means 
to obtain the books mentioned by Meade in his lectures, 
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and these were eagerly read by the two* girls together. 
So they became inseparable. 

Thus a momentous result of Meade's sudden popu- 
larity was a perilous propinquity to two fascinating 
young ladies, instead of the one whose unfolding beauty 
had been enough to enmesh a less susceptible heart 
than his. For Meade had a passionate nature under 
his scholarly dignity ; and it was even morbidly sus- 
ceptible, by reason of an overstrict moral training in 
boyhood. II f out passer la jeunesse, Meade had 
reached maturity without fairly passing his youth, and 
la jeunesse was ready to avenge itself on the first oppor- 
tunity. It may go without saying, therefore, that he 
lost his heart ; but the question was — who had it? It 
was a question which no doubt interested a considerable 
circle in the town to which, tw earlier years, youths 
came from far and near to find lovely brides. But it 
particularly interested Miss Fanny Derby. 

Fanny had not yet formed a conclusion, as to Meade's 
preferences, but she had a suspicion, — one that made 
her uneasy. In addition to her responsibility as guard- 
ian of her cousin's betrothal with Euphan, she now 
began to feel that Meade's rescue from bitter disappoint- 
ment might depend on her, — if, as she suspected, his 
affections were becoming entangled by **that absurdly 
unconscious Euphan, who could drive a man mad with- 
out knowing it. " Fanny so wrote to her cousin George, 
at Norfolk, — from whom, however, she received no 
advice, he being at the time in South America. Her 
intimacy with Euphan was not of the precise kind to 
warrant adventuring with her on the subject, around 
which lay dangers ; Meade gave no sign in confirma- 
tion or relief of her suspicion. So Fanny resolved to 
prosecute original research in a bold way, — the first 
step being to persuade her mother to give a ball. 
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By means of a conspiracy between Constance and 
Meade, Euphan appeared at this ball in a beautiful 
new costume. Some ''Yankee" dressmaker, it seems, 
had just settled in the town, and resolved that the 
costume of Euphan, her first customer for a ball dress, 
should be an advertisement of her skill. Meade, though 
not a dancer, enjoyed the ball, and Fanny observed 
that his eyes followed Euphan with admiration. Con- 
stance, with an appreciative sense of her own Quaker 
privations, had been careful that her children should 
not suffer similarly : Euphan danced finely and un- 
weariedly. Fanny had to practice some self-denial in 
order to attend to Meade ; at least in the earlier part of 
the evening, for a conversation with him induced her 
to conclude that he would prefer being a silent spectator. 

Fanny knew some eternal verities not generally at- 
tained by maidens of nineteen ; among them that a 
woman's first provision for an encounter with a man, 
whatever the purpose, must be a pretty gown. First 
dress, second dress, third address. Never was brunette 
embonpoint better equipped than Fanny Derby with 
her light yellow costume, trimmed with black lace — 
which gave a contrasted rosiness to her ample bosom, 
— her cascade of dark-brown hair decorated with spray 
of chrysolites. Her beauty was heightened by a certain 
sparkling wickedness when, as Meade was sitting 
apart, she approached with the intention of surprising his 
secret. She had just sung for the first time in her life 
a German song — and after two weeks at it sang it well — 
and, unheeding the applause, presented herself as if 
unintentionally before the unconscious lion looking on 
from his corner. 

"Those are my daquers, Dr. Meade, — but you will 
tell me the truth : how was my pronunciation } '* 
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''Good, as far as an unmusical man can judge of 
language sung." 

** Is she not beautiful ? " 
** The singer? Yes." 

" Don't be provoking. You know who I mean." 
* ' I'm helpless. Perhaps you mean the Stafford beauty 
there, Miss Washington." 

*'She? and do you admire that dress?" 
** It is perfect She must have inherited it from some 
ancestress of Lady Washington's court" 

** Why ! 1 never knew you cared about jdress." 
** I'm as fond of plumage as an ornithologist" 
"Ah, I wish our plumage grew on us." 
*' It does, Miss Fanny. No feather of yours could be 
removed without drawing the blood." 

* * Now that is — what did you call Hegel ? ah, trans- 
cendental. But, come now, you know I wasn't think- 
ing of Miss Washington, but of Euphan, — isn't she 
beautiful? and did you ever see such a becoming 
dress ? " 

*'She is indeed very pretty, and perfectly dressed." 
'* She is like a silver star. How I love her ! I fairly 
long for the day which will make her one of our 
family." 

**How?" asked Meade, mystified. 
** Oh ! "—Fanny turned pale, her voice sank to a 
whisper — ; * has she not told you ? I supposed she told 
you everything. Gracious, what have I done ! " 
*'Out with it all, Miss Fanny." 

'*Not another word. I entreat you not to hint to 
Euphan what 1 have blundered into — promise me ! " 
*'No." 

"Thank you. Nor to Mrs. Elder — or to anybody?" 
"I said no — that is, I will not promise." 
** I am willing to leave the matter to your hon — to 
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your judgment Though Euphan s and my friendship 
may not be so important, 1 feel certain you would 
never say anything that would ruin Euphan's happiness" 
— ^she saw the color come and vanish in his face — ** for 
she looks up to you as a brother ! " 

She saw the truth in his troubled eyes. Meade loved 
Euphan. 

And Euphan ? 

A little after midnight Fanny and Euphan were stroll- 
ing, arm-in-arm, in the moonlit garden, behind a scented 
hedge of myrtle and calycanthus. 

**\ye heard from him to-day, Euphan," whispered 
Fanny. 

*' Oh— it's been so leng ! " 

** Pa heard from his father. George is coming back 
soon from Mexico with a fortune. Then, dear, won't 
we be happy ? " 

**But no letter from htm? The dear naughty fellow 
— but, ah, we must wait for heaven — almost too long. 
Tell him. Fan, hope deferred makes the heart sick." 

'*It will not be much longer deferred, Euphan," said 
Fanny with a kiss, ** especially when I make him 
jealous by telling what a belle you have been to-night. 
Why, Euphan! I feel hke a saint for not poisoning 
your champagne — the way you carried off my beaux. 
I heard one say you were the prettiest girl in the room, 
and perfectly dressed ; though I don't believe he meant 
the dress at all, but that heavenly breast of yours. 
Fascinator ! " 

'* You're making that up." 

" Honor bright It was Mr. Thorburn." 

*' Fan, I dream of George night and day. ' But oh, it 
is hard — tell him to come — to come 1 " 

*'Hush, Euphan^-don't weep — heavens, your eyes 
will be red I " 
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CHAPTER X. 

When the return of the Elstowes to London was an- 
nounced — in a ** society paper" patronized by Bartholdi 
— Edmond resolved to seek an interview with the noble- 
man. The United States Minister, to whom he carried 
a letter of introduction, gave him a note to his lordship, 
remarking that Lady Elstowe's afternoon was Wed- 
nesday. Supposing that it was his lordship's afternoon 
also, Edmond called on that day. 

*' His lordship is not in town," said the fine flunkey, 
scanning Edmond critically. '" I can take your card to 
her ladyship." 

When he looked at Edmond's economical autographic 
card, on which his name was written in full, the flunkey's 
face fell, but when he returned his manner was respect- 
ful. Ushered into the magnificent drawing-rooms, 
Edmond had five minutes for observation, for he was 
early — it was not yet four. He fixed his eyes on a 
portrait, somehow feeling that it was the man with 
whom he had to deal, — a smooth, perhaps flattered, 
face, with thin firm lips above a full underface, and 
bright startled eyes under a strong brow. The look of 
the realistic portrait made him vaguely uneasy, and he 
turned with pleasure to the portrait of a boy of perhaps 
ten years, strongly resembling the older portrait, but 
clear-eyed, serene, engaging. 

Her ladyship, entering languidly, welcomed him 
politely enough, and Edmond for the first time found 
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himself in conversation with a complete woman of the 
world. Nor was the experience unpleasant. He felt, 
after a few moments, that to these incurious eyes his 
inner personality was of no importance whatever : the 
outside of men and things was their only substance. 
Even a man of less tact might see through her trans- 
parent expression that her mind was a simple sensitized 
plate on which he must throw the best impression he 
could. 

** Pray resume your seat," she said, with a wave of 
the hand. *' I noticed that one of your names is nearly 
that of our old home, and, though you inquired for his 
lordship, I could not let you go away without seeing 
you." 

"Thank you, my lady. My name, Redlegh, though 
spelt in the old-fashioned way, is derived from the 
family which named your homestead." • 

*' Friederichs — no, it's Fredericksburg," — she read 
from his card, — '* Isn't that in Germany ? But you are 
English ? Ah, I remember, it's in Denmark, where our 
Princess of Wales used to live in summer." 

*'It's not that Fredericksburg, my lady, — it's in 
Virginia." Edmond regretted that he had not asked 
Netty how often he was to repeat '*my lady." 
** Virginia ? Why that's in America ! " 
** Yes, my — your ladyship. I am an American." 
**How interesting ! " — her ladyship sank back as if 
exhausted by the intelligence. "I never heard there 
were Redleighs living ; they must all have gone to 
America. Do you live near Niagara Falls ? " 
** A night and day's railway journey." 
** Why that's almost like travelling to Nice." 
As the idle but momentous conversation proceeded, 
Lady Elstowe was rather favorably impressed. Beneath 

the commonplaces she was mentally projecting her 
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visitor into dances and dinner companies, to find how 
he would suit, should she take him up. These sub- 
jective experiments went so far in his favor that when 
Edmond rose she desired him to remain until she had 
called for ber daughters. She was about to ring, when 
he successfully saved her the trouble, for which she 
thanked him with a warmth which Edmond 4id not 
understand — not realizing that it was part of his ex- 
amination. 

Two young ladies entered, — a proper interval between 
• them, — and Edmond became an object of business-like 
inspection to three fair experts. The Virginian did not 
feel quite so easy under the additional eyes as with her 
ladyship ; their owners were by no means so affable, 
but he was no more overhauled with personal questions. 
Could Lady Elstowe be their mother? She looked but 
little older than the eldest^Lady Augusta — who might 
be twenty-two at most. 

'Tm sorry Lord Elstowe is not at home," said her 
- ladyship, *'and it's uncertain when he will be here." 

''I shall probably be in London for some time, and 
shall no doubt hear of his return." 

"Augusta, perhaps Mr. Redlegh — that is" (a glance 
at his card) ''Mr. Redlegh Elder would like to see the 
portraits — there are one or two Redleighs among 
them." • 

Lady Augusta led the way into the library, and there 
began to peer at the names beneath the oldest portraits, 
speaking of them languidly. 

"This is the earliest — supposed to be Squire Redleigh 
in his hunting suit. He founded the fortune. This is 
Sir Edmond Redleigh, the first baronet ; and this is the 
first Lord Elstowe. Here is his lady — she was a 
Travers. There was another marriage, long after, 
between the Redleighs and Traverses, by which the 
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Redleigh estates came into the Travers family : here's a 
miniature of the lady who brought the property." 

**1 see, too, where the family beauty came from," 
said Edmond. 

** Thanks! Yes, she was famous for hef* beauty, 
and evidently didn't care to hide any of it. Papa 
idolizes her miniature, and will have it over his table. 
Have you ever seen any of your ancestors before, Mr. 
Elder ? " Lady Augusta had warmed a little under 
Edmond's compliment 

** These are not my ancestors, — unless, perhaps, that 
Squire in red. We are descended from a brother of the 
first baronet there. Sir Edmond." 

"Did he marry in America? " 

*'No. His son found his way there among the first 
colonists." 

"How long ago it must have been I Have you a 
portrait of the one that went to America ? '* 

" I am sorry to say we have not." 

Returning to the drawing-room, they found several 
ladies who were calling, and Edmond got through his 
first five o'clock tea with fair success. He tried with 
indifferent success to converse with the second 
daughter, Royola — a luxuriant beauty with lustrous 
dark-gold hair, blue eyes and translucent complexion. 
He also paid some attention to the youngest daughter. 
Ha wise. The latter was under sixteen, but some 
visitor had asked for her — and dropped her after saying, 
" How you have grown" — leaving the girl in uncom- 
fortable isolation until she was coaxed into a chat by 
Edmond. When presently he was leaving, this little 
lady overtook him in the hall and asked his address for 
her mother. 

A week later Edmond found awaiting him on the 
breakfast-table an envelope bearing the Elstowe cheeky. 
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and containing an invitation to a fancy ball to be given 
in the Lowndes Square residence a month later. 

** How nice ! how delightful ! " exclaimed Antoinette. 

** It's very kind of them," remarked Edmond, quietly. 

"What fun we'll have choosing your character ! 

** Cousin, you don't understand my character yet.' 

*'0f course you'll accept ? " 

*' Of course I shall decline." 

"Now, then, war is declared. You have got to 
go I " 

And go he did. Netty knew Edmond better than he 
imagined, and was well aware that he would spend 
no pound of his friend Meade's money on a fancy dress. 
But she knew that Bartholdi would not deny her first 
request for a favor of that kind, and Edmond could not 
refuse the proffered costume which cost her nothing. 
So the invitation was accepted. 

A few days later Antoinette was summoned by Bar- 
tholdi to consult with three young ladies about prepara- 
tions for a fancy ball. The youngest wanted a perfect 
Greek dress, the others some bits of embroidery which 
were selected from specimens of Netty's own work. 
With these they were so delighted that they engaged 
Netty to undertake the decoration of a chest, out of 
which a small balcony was to be made for the occasion, 
and fixed at a turn of the hall stairway. Netty was 
startled and amused when she read, on the address left 
her, the name of Lady Augusta Travers. She did her 
finest work for the great Elstowe ball. She selected an 
exquisitely embroidered draping for the chest, and pre- 
pared cushions of olive satin ; she visited the Elstowe 
mansion repeatedly, and superintended several other 
decorations after her success with the balcony. During 
all this her name was unasked and unknown, and her 
personality as little thought of as if §he were a sewing 
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machine. Only, on the morning of the momentous 
day, after she had fitted a Greek dress on Hawise, the 
happy girl, charmed with her own appearance, could 
not refrain from giving the pretty costumiere an impul* 
sive hug. 

Of all this Netty was careful that Edmond knew 
nothing. He was annoyed on seeing her at work on 
the superb Spanish nobleman's costume selected for 
himself, and declared it a shame that she was not in- 
vited to the ball. 

"Where are all the fairies gone, when Cinderellas 
are left in their chimney-corners, while balls they should 
adorn are going on ? " 

** Look sharply, — perhaps I may be there after all I 
There are glass clippers in the other room." 

Edmond greatly enjoyed this first entrance on the 
gayeties of a London season. His dress had been 
selected by Netty with careful regard to his tall figure 
and Southern air, "and it harmonized, as Netty might 
also have remembered, with an exquisite Spanish cos- 
tume which she had been managing for Roy olaTra vers, 
the recognized " beauty " of the Elstowe family. The 
hauteur of the luxuriant Royola, when she met 
Edmond on his first visit, surrendered to his Spanish 
elegance. When these two danced together all eyes 
were attracted. It was eagerly whispered through the 
room that the American was a relative of the Elstowes 
who, having become a millionaire and a member of 
the Virginia House of Lords, had come to seek the 
hand of this beautiful cousin, or, probably, Hawise ; 
it was not quite certain which of the daughters he 
was in love with, — but the other facts were unquestion- 
able. 

Edmond was conducted by Hawise, early in the 
evening, to the ** Juliet balcony," as she called it 
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**We haven't approached it -right," — she said, a 
glance of timid fun beneath her long black eyelashes — 
after they were occupying the decorated chest ** You 
should have stood down there and clasped your hands 
and then climbed up. No, don't go — it's too late now I " 

"Are there many little balconies like this in London 
halls ? " 

*' Oh, no ! why, we think this a thing by itself — like 
the Koh-i-noor — and, what do you think, it was all 
made by a seamstress no older than Roy, and quite as 
pretty. " 

** She must be very clever." 

" She is indeed ; I wish you could see her, but she's 
gone now after helping us to dress. " 

"She must be a girl of taste \i she made your 
dress." 

"She isn't a girl, she's grown up." 

" In Virginia every lady s a girl until she's married." 

" What ! if she gets to be an old maid of sixty ? " 

"Miss Hawise, you have a keen eye for inferences. 
I think even Virginians would draw the line of girl- 
hood somewhere." 

"Mr. Elder, did you ever live on a farm, and raise 
poultry, and get to know calves and donkeys? " 

"Alas, no." 

"Then you can't see what I do in the crowd down 
there — cows, hens, cocks — and every one of them try- 
ing to look like something else. " 

"You talk as if you came from Noah's Ark." 

"I did. See the lady there — Lady Victoria Cameron 
— a sweet-faced peaceful white cow, and she must spend 
no end of money to make herself the Maid of Orleans ! 
There's a mouse — notice her two front teeth : I'm sure 
she's afraid of cats ; and she's Diana ! And see that 
dear donkey parading as the Doge of Venice ! He's 
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just a furzy donkey* and I should like to stroke his nose. 
Mr. Elder, do you love donkeys ? " 

" We do not have donkeys in Virginia — except some- 
times on two feet " 

**I couldn't live in a land without donkeys." 

**That makes me miserable, unless you could be 
contented with the two-footed kind. " 

"Mr. Elder, I believe you are a flirt" 

*'Hawise, let me try that seat a minute," said 
Lady Augusta, coming up. **No, don't you move, Mr. 
Elder." 

"That's just your way, Augusta," said Hawise, pout- 
ing. "No sooner do you see any one enjoying them- 
selves than you come and take him away." 

"Hawise I what extraordinary language! I think 
that girl is not quite well lately," she added when 
Hawise had vanished. 

"Then appearances are deceptive; I should judge 
by our last gallop that Miss Hawise was rather 
robust " 

" I hope you have been enjoying yourself, Mr. 
Elder." 

"Very much indeed. It is the most beautiful scene 
I ever witnessed, and I am charmed." 

Lady Augusta had come just in time for the march 
to supper, and Edmond offered her his arm. 

After an evening which, beyond all in his experience, 
had delighted his artistic sense, Edmond nevertheless 
came from his room next morning with a look of worry. 
For when he returned, at three in the morning, he had 
found Antoinette at work. He had a night-key ; and 
though she explained that she was sitting up on account 
of an urgent piece of work, he felt certain that her 
night had to be given to that work because most of the 
previous day had been devoted to his Spanish costume. 
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Apart from this his feeling had been wounded by sight 
of the lovely girl, so fit to shine in any company, work- 
ing alone through the night, while he was forgetting 
her and her kindness which had enabled him to enjoy 
the splendid scene. He felt guilty, consequently cross ; 
all the more on finding a dainty breakfast to reward 
his oversleep and selfishness. 

"You'll spoil me, Antoinette ; there'll be no bearing 
me when I go home. Bread and water would be too 
good for me at this hour of the day." 

"Not so. The more you sleep the more you de- 
serve. Show me your list of dances." 

"I've no notion where it is, but I'll go find it." 

"No, no, — eat your breakfast " * 

But Edmond had gone, and presently returned with 
his programme, which Netty read with dazzled eyes. 

" But this is glory ! Lady This and Lady That— the 
finest people in London ! Plainly you were the lion — 
don't tell me I — you were the lion. Oh, that lions could 
tell just what lionesses wear I " 

"No, cousin, I wasn't a lion — only a donkey arrayed 
by you in a Hon's skin. But even a donkey must have 
been impressed by last night's novelties, and I believe 
I could describe at least a dozen. 

" First, the one you liked best. 

"That needs little description; it was a simple 
Greek dress worn by Hawise Travers — what are you 
blushing for ? " 

"I'm not." 

"I hope you don't think the pure classical Greek 
costume improper — I heard some one say so of this 
one. The girl was, indeed, innocent enough to wear 
anything " 

" Or nothing. So I thought " 

" You ? what do you know about Hawise Travers ? " 
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"Oh, SO I thought when I. once fitted such dress on 
a girl of that innocent age." 

"The prettiest thing I saw was that young Greek, 
her arms folded on an olive cushion with which she 
somehow harmonized, leaning from a little balcony on 
the stairway, and surveying the scene. Her brownish 
complexion was rosy, her lips full and sweet, her nose 
fine and straight ; the face was mirthful, but there was 
something plaintive in the eyes, partly an effect of their 
long lashes. That balcony was the lion of the even- 
ing. The artists present were all the time admiring it, 
and there was a warm competition for the two seats in 
it There you are reddening again ! What have I 
said ? " 

"Do let me alone, and go on about the balcony." 

Edmond drew out a small sketch-book, and with a 
few rapid strokes made a picture of the balcony with 
. Hawise leaning over it. 

"It was something like this. I think the balcony 
might have been improved by having one long cushion 
instead of two, and had the erflbroidered flowers in 
front been a little more conventionalized. Still it was 
a gem." 

" And with whom did you flirt in the balcony? " 

'* Only with the Greek dress. And really the girl has 
some artistic enthusiasm. She went into raptures over 
the charms of some young person who had fitted her 
costume and draped the balcony, and said she had 
hugged her — fancy that for a lord's daughter? — Why, 
Netty, what is the matter ? " 

" Oh, la I how tiresome ! Can't I be a little excited 
about all these things — a little heated — without being 
flown at ? Do go on about the dresses, cousin. " 

Netty's wonder was increasing. Edmond had never 
hinted to her that he was an artist ; but now, led by 
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Netty's interest, he went on pencilling in his sketch- 
book the costumes which had interested him, some- 
times, with a few deft strokes, indicating how he 
thought they might be improved, — not noticing his 
companion's astonishment. As he was about to close 
the book she laid her hand on it. 

"Please give me those little descriptions." 
"What can you want with such scratches ? " 
"These may prove suggestive for some of my work." 
He smiled as he tore out the pages and handed them 
to her ; but her fine ear caught a tone of vexation in his 
voice. After he had gone, Mrs. Platomone found her 
daughter poring over the dainty pencillings. 
' * Netty, " she said, " haven't you any work ? " 
" Mother, Edmond is an artist ! " 
Yes, Edmond is an artist He is an artist with the 
liabilities of that character intensified by a heritage 
heavier than his superstition had fancied. He is half- 
trained and only half-conscious of the aim with which 
his soul is in travail. He was vexed at having disclosed 
to Antoinette his n^rpkin-folded talent, which he had 
crbssed the ocean to imprcfve, — as Meade's every letter 
reminded him. He had no studio, had made the ac- 
quaintance of no artist His face burned when he re- 
flected that he was living on a friend's money, borrowed 
for a purpose he had not attempted to fulfil. An artist 
should not be poor. He is a product of dainty breed- 
ing, somewhere, and cannot be sustained by nature's 
wild stocks. Poverty was just now an especially evil 
familiar for Edmond. Little knew Netty what she was 
doing when she persuaded him to go to the fancy ball. 
She had clothed him in velvet, and velvet it must be to 
the end The long-repressed Baron in him tasted luxury 
once more. . The artist in him for once had found fit 
environment From the elements amid which he 
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moved that evening the descendant of Prosper© had 
evoked a more beautiful masque, which did not fade 
with Lady Elstowe's insubstantial pageant. This left 
Edmond only the rack of discontent Edmond's Red- 
legh heredity was sound ; he could not be selfish ; at 
the centre of his fair and purposed creation he saw those 
he loved, — himself behind the scenes. But whatever 
be the facts about physical scars, those of the spirit are 
transmissible. Along with the genial and loyal temper 
of the Redleghs, that scar inflicted by Tufton, and the 
scars in which it had been renewed through generations 
and made a permanent pain, had become the heritage 
of this artist, least suited, to bear the dismal burden. 
Grievous as had been the superstitious form of this bur- 
den, from which the Cremorne gypsy relieved him, it 
was hardly so dangerous as the more real siiape after- 
wards assumed. For Edmond began brooding again ; 
it was no longer over any **doom of the Elders,*' but 
over their gilded destiny. In place of the Bedfordshire 
gypsy and her weird now stood the real traitor, the first 
Lord Elstowe, to whom was due the early death of his 
father, the poverty of his Virginia home, his own mean 
dependence on a friends resources. In his morbid 
mirage the first lord dissolved into the present Elstowe. 
Edmond pondered the old papers, and lived over their 
ancient story, until his imagination, in default of healthy 
art work, gave those dry bones present life. He even 
remembered Meade's parting pleasantry — *'My Lord 
Redlegh ! " and said to himself, *' I am Lord Redlegh. 
These estates are mine. Antoinette and her mother shall 
not struggle more — nor mother and Euphan -and this 
shrinking loan of Meade's shall be repaid tenfold ! " ♦ 
Unfortunately, with the usual secretiveness of morbid 
minds, Edmond kept his golden schemes to himself. 
He would surprise his dear ones with sudden affluence ; 
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thus placed himself beyond help. Antoinette daily felt 
that he was being parted from her ; but he was no 
longer melancholy, and in no way appealed for her 
sympathy. On the contrary he was sanguine, eager, 
painfully restless. 

Edmond had not denied, when Antoinette questioned 
him, that he meant to be an artist, and she concluded 
that he needed a studio. She removed her own bed 
into her mother's room, and prepared her well-lighted 
room for his work. But this so filled him with shame 
and pain that he was hardly gracious enough for the 
service. He refused the studio. He went out every 
morning and rarely returned to dinner. What occupied 
him was not confided to the Platomones. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Edmond made laborious investigations in the Record 
Office. Many a name famous in the colonial annals of 
Virginia and Maryland arrested his attention. He had 
one success. He found the nameof **Capt°. Edmond 
Helder," mentioned in the Spanish box papers alluded 
to as among the prisoners taken with Governor Stone of 
Maryland, in 1655, in his effort to save the province from 
the Puritans whom that Governor's toleration had shel- 
tered. It was a satisfaction to Edmond that though this 
old captain had " died of drink," nineteen years later, ac- 
cording to his papers, he had fought on the side of 
religious liberty. Beyond this useful item he found 
nothing. The polite guardian of the Records suggested 
to him that items of local and family history were some- 
times found in the old wills at Somerset House, and there 
Edmond now spent a good many shillings — one going 
for every volume searched. Had he known how 
modern names are hidden under ancient variants — as 
Elstowe under Helenstowe, — ^he might perhaps have 
found sonde clue. As .it was, most of his time was 
taken up in merely deciphering the barbarous chiro- 
graph y. The clerks and servants became familiar with 
Edmond's face and read in its hopefulness when he 
came from the Index shelf, its disappointment when he 
closed the demanded volume, the well-known legend 
of one more unfortunate seeking a non existent inherit- 
ance* 
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But Edmond had been more intelligently observed 
by a venerable gentleman who one day followed him 
into the outer court, as he was leaving, and handed his 
card, on which was engraved, *'Mr. Hawley Seagrave; 
Solicitor." 

'* I do not mean to obtrude," said the elderly gentle- 
man, "but having had long experience and considera- 
ble success in making examinations for those requiring 
them, I should be glad to receive your patronage." 

* * What are your charges ? " asked Edmond, rather 
timidly. 

•' It depends on the difficulties. What period .? " 

"Three centuries ago." 

Edmond's eye was caught by a phenomenon : the 
solicitor's large ears both moved forward, slightly in- 
deed but distinctly, like the ears of an apprehensive 
horse, but resumed the human, character when he 
spoke. 

**Ah! ve-ry remote. To whom or what does the 
inquiry relate ? " 

"To a county family and their estate." 

" Their bequests ? " 

" Not in themselves, of course it is too far back for a 
will to be of use, directly ; but I wish to get the history 
of an estate, and the hands though which it haspassed." 

" I should have to charge for my time — half-a-crown 
per hour."" 

" I have to be economical, and must pursue my search 
alone." 

"Gentlemen are not always in funds, I know. How- 
ever, I shall be glad to render you any assistance I 
can, not requiring much time, without payment. And I 
may remark that I have a room and table in the base- 
ment where I am able to use without payment the 
volumes that must be costing you considerable money. " 
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"Thank you. I will keep your card." 

"And if you will give me yours I shall be happy to 
make your further acquaintance/' 

Several days later the genial old solicitor joined Ed- 
mond as he was walking across the court-yard, and 
addressed him. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Elder. Here is the reference to 
an old volume in the Record Office, in which I lately 
observed a number of curious entries of the sixteenth 
century. Of course it is a bare chance if you find any- 
thing in it to interest you. I should like to hear of your 
progress. You will generally find me in the Literary 
Department down there." 

Edmond gratefully accepted the reference and went 
at once to the Record Office. And sure enough, after 
a few hours, he hit upon a note of exceeding interest 
Its only date was " 1588" :— 

"My Lord Essex, having learned y' a certaine sailor 
had lured y« Armada to its fFate, being captive on a Spain-* 
ish ship and pretending to be of yt contrey, whose 
tongue he knew, did seeke y« brave at Aid Gate to 
rew'd him, but hee colde never be found." 

How pathetic was this ! So swift had misfortune 
been in pursuing the poor wanderer, so limping good 
fortune I 

Full of gratitude, Edmond visited the solicitor in the 
basement next morning, and thanked him, without 
however describing particularly the item discovered. 
Nor did Mr. Seagrave manifest any curiosity about it 

"I am delighted — delighted — Mr. Elder. There is 
no call for thanks whatever; it was merely a happy 
accident, for which I would have paid something my- 
self, — having more than a professional interest in such 
things. " 

Thenceforth more intimate greetings were exchanged 
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between the two; and when, after spending another 
weary week and another guinea, Edmond despaired 
of finding anything in the Probate Office, he went into 
the basement to bid the solicitor farewell. 

" What? " said the old gentleman, " nothing found ? 
Ah, my young friend, there are few families in the 
English-speaking world for which no precious secret is 
held in this building ; but these things require patience- 
patience and knowledge." 

"More knowledge than I possess," said Edmond 
wearily. ' ' Why I can hardly decipher the old writing. " 

" It requires some skill. Will you go and lunch with 
me?" 

Edmond, being further pressed, consented. During 
the repast the hospitable old solicitor introduced the 
matter of Edmond's investigation. 

''Perhaps I may say, Mr. Elder — without obtrusion 
on your affairs — that if your search has any prospect of 
pecuniary results, we may possibly strike a bargain. 
If you give me the names of persons and places, and 
what dates you have, I will keep some look out, while 
going through those manuscripts, and if I bring you 
anything .useful my payment shall depend on and be 
proportioned to the pecuniary results." 

After further conversation this was agreed to. Hav- 
ing given Mr. Seagrave information that Bedfordshire 
was the pounty ; Redlegh the estate ; Tufton, Plato- 
mone, Redlegh, the names involved, — Edmond went 
his way, promising to return at the end of the week. 

This he did. The solicitor said he had discovered 
nothing yet, and feared the task was hopeless ; adding 
that if anything were preserved from such antiquity it 
was probably among the town records at Bedford. 

While this search after the archives of the house of 
Elstowe was going on, its representative was at Nice. 
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Lord Elstowe had come thence with his family, when 
they returned for the London season. He had shown 
himself for a few evenings in the House of Lords, but 
did not remain long. For it was after his family had 
gone that his lordship's particular pleasures in the South 
began. Then he kept his headquarters at Nice — where 
he owned a villa, — only in order that he might preserve 
his incognito at Monaco, his paradise. He was near 
fifty, handsome in a way, polite and self-indulgent — 
so far as a gentleman competent to weigh advantages 
can be. While his family were at Nice he was wont to 
go with them to the English church, bow his head into 
his fine silk hat on taking his seat, and in the afternoon 
visit Monaco under an assumed name, gambling being 
one of his passions. So far as the London world knew. 
Lord Elstowe was a man of unblemished character. 
Yet in Parliament no government had trusted him with 
anything of importance. Why not, it would be diffi- 
cult to say, for his intelligence was recognized and his 
fortune large. Sagacious old ministers possess acquired 
instincts, and, for some vague distrust, no. premier had 
summoned this literal peer into service. There was in 
his countenance a defensive, apprehensive look — visi- 
ble also in several of the family portraits — which may 
have had something to do with this. Had the Elstowes 
also inherited their weird from the Bedfordshire gypsy? 
'* What a strange man Lord Elstowe is ! " remarked an 
Under Secretary to his chief '* Just now I mentioned 
to him in the lobby that our Minister at Washington 
had casually reported an inquiry made at the Legation 
after the Redleigh family — I remembered that Redleigh 
was the name of Elstowe's house — and, I declare, the 
man looked as if he'd been shot." 

** He always looks as if he'd been shot at — and barely 

missed," returned the other. 

9 
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The little incident just mentioned occurred during his 
lordship's brief sojourn in London, which he left just 
before Edmond's first call at Lowndes Square. The 
inquiry at Washington awakened in him some vague 
uneasiness, but it had been nearly forgotten, amid the 
pleasures of Monaco, when a telegram revived it This 
telegram was from Hawley Seagrave, and urged his 
lordship's instant return to London to consider a matter 
seriously affecting his interests. The venerable expert, 
who had so magnanimously offered his services to £d- 
mond, was known among gentry as an ominous vul- 
turesque kind of solicitor, generally found hovering 
about estates in trouble. After a few telegraphic ex- 
changes Lord Elstowe repaired to London, where he 
was soon closeted with Seagrave in his small room in 
Shoe Lane. 

This expert had made more discoveries than he cared 
to sell to his impecunious employer from Virginia, so 
long as the Elstowe fortune promised a market so much 
better. Lord Elstowe's constitutional apprehensiveness 
was at once apparent to the shrewd solicitor, whose 
art had run down many a victim of more nerve. 

**Amencans have a passion for pedigrees," said 
Elstowe. "This man finding Redlegh is his name has 
become interested in an old homestead so named, and 
wishes to make a family-tree." 

*' He did not strike me as a man likely to care for a 
family-tree without fruit on it Indeed he said nothing 
to me about a tree, but is to pay me in proportion to 
pecuniary results of the search." 

"Have you that in black and white?" 

"The security is sufficient" 

"What is his full name ? " 

" Here is his card, on which his name is given with 
aggressive fullness. Edmond Redlegh— your lordship 
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observes it is the ancient spelling, without the * 1 ' — ^is 
a curious old name. An impostpr would be more exact 
in imitating your lordship's spelling. A memorable in- 
dividual of that ancient name, as you know, disappeared 
from Bedford about the time Virginia was colonized. 
This Virginian is a lawyer of uncommon ability. He 
made straight for the wills. " 

*' Why hasn't he found them ? " 

*'Were I to tell you, your lordship might not be will- 
ing to credit a dry old solicitor with his friendly honor- 
able motives. But the young man cannot be kept off 
the track very long." 

'* He may be a vulgar impostor, without title to the 
name. He may be of a family unknown to Bedford- 
shire. He may be a Radley inflating his name. In 
any case the chances are ten thousand to one against 
his ability to prove descent, with legal exactness, across 
three centuries." 

*' Tm glad your lordship feels secure; and no more 
need be said." 

** I have a legal opinion that the extraordinary appen- 
dage to our family wills may determine, and it shall 
end with me." 

"Had your lordship's father taken such a step the 
present situation might be different. However doubt- 
ful the law may be in a case so peculiar, there is noth- 
ing doubtful about your lordship's oath. Noblesse oblige 
also has a certain survival. However, I have done my 
duty as an Englishman by an ancient family, and am 
now free to further the interests of my Virginia client." 

** One moment, Mr. Seagrave. However secure of 
my property I may feel, I don't care to have family 
scandals raked up, however ancient I shall go to Bed- 
ford to-morrow and examine some old papers — I do 
not remember all the facts — and if you should delay 
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discovery of the wills until I communicate with you-— 
in a week — or ten days, say — you shall not regret it" 

** Probably I should not regret it, should I to-morrow 
tell Mr. Edmond Redlegh Elder all I know. It would 
be much easier — much less risky, than to misdirect a 
lawyer so keen and pertinacious as this American." 

Elstowe paced, leopard-like, up and down the solici- 
tor's small cage. He was not a law lord ; he dreaded 
the possibilities of consultation with another lawyer ; 
even one was too many to know that a claimant of Red- 
leigh was at hand The doom of the Elstowes — heavy 
as on Edmond the doom of the Elders — withheld him 
from any suspicion that Seagrave's statements might be 
false, or that Edmond's card had without his knowledge 
been engraved, from a written one, the address omitted. 
Elstowe saw before him the man Seagrave portrayed, 
with subleties heightened and sharpened by his own 
hereditary apprehensions. He made a feeble effort to 
escape. 

" Mr. Seagrave, I have telegrams you might not like 
to have this clever client see." 

''Not the least objection, my lord. I believe in fair 
play. What right have I to delve into the family papers 
of an ancient house without giving its head fair notice ? 
My lord, I was not born in the woods to be scared and 
so forth. " 

'* What are your terms .? " 

''I take no further step at all without a cash advance 
of five hundred pounds. " 

'*Why, this is blackmail ! " 

**If the work of counsel so appears to your lordship, 
or the retaining-fee seems too large, you have only to 
decline." 

'* I will call on you at ten to-rporrow." 

The interview of the morrow— quite satisfactory to 
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Seagrave — was followed by a sort of flight of the lord 
of Redlegh to his country mansion, as if to a refuge. 
There, alone, he passed a week of strange inner expe- 
rience. In watches of the night he explored secret family 
papers in which more than one miserable story was 
told, — never read before, -J— but with sometimes a brave, 
or a tender, legend shining like the white beside the 
black squares of the family cheeky. 

One ancient incident, recorded by the first Lord Helen- 
stowe, in his diary, especially impressed Elstowe. On 
a certain night, while that treacherous man sat alone in 
his office — in a remote part of the house — long after his 
family had retired, ** sleeplesse as us'l w'th gloomie re- 
coll'ns," suddenly a masked man stood before him ; and 
when he (Helenstowe) was about to cry for help, sup- 
posing the midnight visitor a robber, this figure pointed 
his finger and said, ** Rivers Tufton, thou art the thief, 
not I. Thou hast falsely accused thy cousin Edmond, 
by hiding the truth, that his inheritance should be thine. 
Thy cousin did defend a poor maid. Thou didst pledge 
thee to him to urge that truth should prevail.'* "That," 
cried Tufton, *' thou canst not know but thou be Ed- 
mond or his spirit" With that he sprang at the man 
and after a great struggle tore off his disguise. * * Alas, 
Gervase," he cried, *' would to God thou wert Edmond ! 
Thy sore wrongs, for standing so nobly for my cousin's 
rights, I had forgotten in thinking only of him. Thou 
shalt be righted. But tell me, I adjure th^e, where is 
dear Edmond, that I may make him amends before I 
die — which will not now be long ? For thou must have 
seen or heard from him to know the truth thou hast 
spoken." Thereupon the old gamekeeper said that 
Edmond had, indeed, visited Bedford secretly, but that, 
not knowing Lord Helenstowe's remorse, he had warned 
him from the country. Then both men wept. Gervase 
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was given ample money, and promised much more if 
he would but find the wandering Edmond. This he 
long tried to do, but, as we know, in vain. 

The story of the first lord and his betrayed cousin — 
had been whispered in the ear of each successive heir 
of Redlegh, frbm generation to generation, but in tones 
of increasing vagueness and indifference. In the 
memory of the present lord it remained only like some 
grewsome tale of the ancient tragic poets. But as now, 
startled by the ominous interview with Seagrave, he 
perused the incident just related, and one yet more sad 
concerning the first lord's death-bed, the story came 
home to him as the ghost of a terrible sin. And, ere 
many of these lonely nights were passed, the sin took 
shape as a vampire thirsty for his blood Redleigh was 
haunted. Its lord found some sombre fascination in 
the spot where the persecuted Baptists were immersed, 
— the wretched band which presently had produced the 
Pilgrim, in whose allegory some lords of Redleigh had 
gone through the generations, and round the world, as 
allies of Apollyon. He could pace the very path along 
which they were dragged on that fatal morning, and 
identify the spot where chivalrous Edmond struck his 
honorable blow, — at cost of the outlawry whose removal 
he never knew. But after he had familiarized himself 
with these spectres from the past. Lord Elstowe grew 
cynical. He must have been a fool after all — that fugi- 
tive — or he would have faced the situation, at whatever 
risk. Old Sir Edmond would soon have had his arms 
around him. Rivers Tufton had no nerve to go through 
with a plot had not his cousin planned it for him, — his 
cousin and his mother. At the end of such reflections, 
Elstowe felt a hope that if any descendant should really 
appear he would be found heir of his wandering ances- 
tor's folly. 
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One morning, while Lord Elstovve sat on a stone near 
the Ouse, at the spot he had identified as that of the an- 
cient tragedy, a young man came up from the river, 
occasionally pausing to scrutinize one and another 
point on the roadside. On seeing Lord Elstowe he at 
once approached him. 

" I think you must be Lord Elstowe, "he said, "judg- 
ing by a portrait I have seen. " 

" You are correct" 

"I was on my way to call at Redleigh. My name 
is Elder. I lately left a note of introduction from the 
United States Minister at your house in London. " 

** I think such a note was forwarded to me at Nice. If 
I remember rightly it implied a wish to see me on busi- 


ness. " 


" No doubt, though I did not mention to the Minister 
the nature of the business. I remain in Bedford some 
days, and shall await your lordship's convenience as 
to an interview." 

"I do not know that I shall have an hour so conve- 
nient as the present. Perhaps we had better avail our- 
selves of it." 

'* Thank you," said Edmond, seating himself on an 
adjacent log. " I am a descendant of the Redleghs, 
from whom your house is named, and, according to 
records carefully preserved, a great wrong was done to 
our ancestor, by one of yours, which it may not be too 
late partially to redress." 

"How long ago?" 

"Three centuries." 

"A long time." 

"Yes, a long time." 

"It is not likely that a wrong can be redressed after 
such lapse of time, but I am willing to listen. Would 
you prefer to go to the house or remain here?" 
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" It is pleasant enough here, and I can submit briefly 
all that need be said at present For I am not without 
hope of finding further documents. A solicitor who 
has been making investigations in London, unsuccess- 
ful as yet, suggested search in Bedford or at Redleigh. 
The keeper of the town records in Bedford told me you 
were at home, and I willingly followed his suggestion 
that I hadbetter see you before beginning my search ; he 
may have thought that there might be .some objection, 
on the part of your lordship, to such an investigation as 
I have in mind. lean imagine none." 

" Nor can I, but if you will tell me the purport of 
our records it will be easier for us to consult " 

Edmond entered on his narrative. There, on the spot 
where, three centuries before, two of their ancestors 
were overtaken by a Fate impartial in her gift and her 
deprivation, the ancient tragedy was rehearsed between 
the representatives of those ancestors. The lordly 
heir of Rivers Tufton looked with a certain envy on the 
penniless heir of Edmond Redlegh, as he listened to the 
story summoning him to judgment for sins not his 
own. The Virginian exhibited no papers — or but one, 
the epitaph, which Elstowe asked for and copied. Every 
fact was engraved on the youth's memory, and was re- 
lated in due order, with perfect quietness. As his simple 
narrative was told the sea gave up its dead ; from his 
rest of two and a half centuries in the forests of Virginia 
the sheeted form of the outlawed wanderer returned, to 
sow his ancient park with bones of doomed descendants, 
and raise a quick harvest of horrors. 

On their way presently to the great gateway of Red- 
leigh, Lord Elstowe, without expressing any opinion, 
drew from Edmond various particulars. And when they 
had returned to the park he invited Edmond to a seat be- 
side him on an old settee. To the Virginian, without sus- 
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picion that something like the ancient wrong might be 
repeating itself at that moment, there stretched out only 
a glade figured with glintings of spring sunshine ; to his 
listener it was aceldama, purchased with blood and 
hungry for more. The breeze whispered that the sword 
would never more smile with flowers unless blood were 
transfused in their colors. Elsto we looked downward : 
they that look out at the windows required the blind of 
his soft eyelashes. There were still gypsies and tramps 
as ready for dark deeds as when (so ran one tradition) 
the "Hon. Deborah" plotted with the first lord's 
mother. But that vulgar species of Satan is behind the 
culture of the age, whispered my lord's good sense. 

**The story is romantic," said Elsto we. 

"An instance of truth stranger than fiction." 

"Do you believe it true? Some parts remind me of 
the pious verse, * In Adam's fall, we sinned all ; ' others 
sound like a yarn for becalmed sailors. But the story 
of Shakespeare's 'Tempest' is neatly woven in." 

"Perhaps I do not understand. Does your lordship 
suppose it an invention ? " 

" There may be some basis of fact." 

"When your lordship shall inspect the .original 
papers you will have no doubt of their literal truth." 

"And if true?" 

"The estates of Sir Edmond Redlegh were fraudulent- 
ly alienated from his heir, and the rightful heirs of that 
wronged man, who are now living " 

"Would not be in existence," put in Elstowe, with a 
good-natured smile. "For that I should be sorry just 
now, for I desire your company at luncheon." 

"Thank you, my lord, but I can hardly stay to-day. 
I came to ask if you have any objection to my examin- 
ing any Redlegh records in Bedford." 

"Not the least But I hope you will come home 
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with me ; whatever doubts I may have concerning your 
documents, I have none of your own good faith." 

"Thanks, my lord, for your confidence and candor — 
which prompt candor in return. I have, as you perhaps 
know, already enjoyed the hospitality of your family ; 
but it has occurred to me that if at any time it should 
become my duty to take any practical step unpleasant 
to your lordship's branch of the family, I might ap- 
pear to have worn some disguise. I think therefore that, 
until you are convinced of my being really a Redlegh — 
your — my ** , 

"Your American independence should be preserved. 
There is an old English ring about that, — never to eat 
the bread and salt of a man you mean to fight. But I 
hope we shall not fight. You are too good a lawyer to 
suppose there can be any claim at law after three cen- 
turies, and I trust I am fair enough to consider any case 
for friendly concession." 

*' For equity, my lord. My mother, sister, and I are 
poor, but too proud to touch anything not equitably 
ours, — no, not even if the law should offer it to us. 
We are — sister and I — the last of the Redlegh blood in 
Virginia. We are not married, the race may end with 
us, but shall end honorably." 

"Well, for equity, if you prefer the word; but it 
might go hard with most of us if we.were held account- 
able for the deeds of ancient ancestors." 

"I need hardly remind your lordship that, even by 
statute law, men are accountable for the deeds of their 
ancestors, though within a time-limit determined by 
the doubtfulness of testimony that cannot be cross- 
examined. But an equitable claim is intrinsically as 
fair for three hundred as for twenty-five years. A 
wrong never ends ; the justice of redress never ends. 
The moral accountability for an ancestral fraud reap- 
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pears, of course, only where the fraud is adopted and 
continued." 

**I suppose we must part, as you will not lunch with 
me, but pray come again. The thing has been sprung 
on me, and I must think it over. It may be best to 
keep the matter between ourselves at present." 

** Certainly. And I hope your lordship will not sup- 
pose, because I leave, that I am doubtful of your justice 
I am anxious to 'make the most of my time in Bedford; 
and shall be obliged if you will pencil a few words of 
introduction for the officer in Bedford." 

Lord Elstowe wrote the necessary words on his card, 
and returned to his house more satisfied than he ex- 
pected to be after his first encounter with the Virginian. 
Seagrave's clever move in getting Edmond off to Bed- 
ford tickled him. Misled by the solicitor, and by his 
own fears, into the supposition that Edmond was 
searching for the family wills, Elstowe was glad to 
keep him overhauling Bedford records which contained 
none. 

But Edmond, never dreaming that any will could 
bear on his case, unless incidentally, was simply 
searching for some local confirmation of the story of 
homicide, flight and treachery told by the family papers 
in Virginia. With this view he asked the Bedford clerk 
whether the office contained any records concerning 
the Anabaptists of early times. He was told that there 
might be such notes scattered through large masses of 
papers, but was advised to consult the leading minister 
of Bedford, who was just preaching a series of historical 
sermons h-prppos of the Bunyan Bicentenary, and had 
made some investigation into the annals of persecution. 

By this minister Edmond was advised to examine 
certain records kept in the tower of St. Paul's Church, 
and given an introduction to the rector. In that little 
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room he presently made an interesting^ discovery. 
This was a sentence in the diary of an ancient mayor : 
** Octbre, 5. Proclamation in Outlawrie of Edmond 
Redlegh for murther of Freke. Sir E. made no plea." 
Two days amid the mouldy annals failed to reveal 
more, and Edmond resolved to rest his case on the 
four confirmations he had found in England of his Vir- 
ginia papers. For in addition to the two discoveries 
mentioned in our Chapter XL, the old Platomone letter 
had become an important document in confirmation 
through a letter from Meade, forwarded to him. This 
letter was in reply to one from himself expressing sur- 
prise that the old Helder papers said nothing of the 
gypsy story mentioned in the Platomone letter. Meade 
now confessed that apprehensions excited by his morbid 
talk about the **doom of the Elders" had caused him 
to withhold that story, which, however, was now copied 
from old Edmonds account. 

The entire case was now in Edmond s hands. He 
was prepared for a full and final settlement with the 
Lord of Redlegh. Sleepless with his waking dreams, 
Edmond sat at the open window of his hotel gazing 
out on slumbering Bedford. Along these streets the 
poor Anabaptists were dragged. Just there, perhaps, 
the hunted, half-naked maiden sank, — she whom his 
ancestor had defended at such heavy cost. One o'clock 
was tolled from the ancient church tower; dogs bayed; 
a steam whistle screamed in the distance. Edmond 
thought of the hue and cry which once sounded along 
those streets after one Edmond Redlegh. The steam- 
whistle now gives the hue and cry, he reflected : the 
poor old fugitive would have stood little chance had 
steam been on his track. 

The master of Redlegh was also holding his feverish 
watch in the night. It was in that same remote part 
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of the mansion, though several times rebuilt, where the 
masked man had appeared, and pointed hiS accusing 
finger at Rivers Tufton. This was a smaller Hbrary, 
or writing-room, whose privacy was sacred to Lord 
Elstowe. On its walls were a few notable pictures : 
an allegorical life-study for which a French mistress 
had sat ; a picture of Bunyan's wife pleading for him 
before the judges ; a Judas casting his thirty pieces at 
the feet of his mockingemployers, — a purchase, it was 
said, of the first Lord Helenstowe who always kept it 
before him. In this quiet room Lord Elstowe also 
thought of the ancient hue and cry ; how it softened 
through the ages, but subtly, and pursued a man at 
last through such gentlemanly tones as those of this 
young Virginian. For Lord Elstowe had no misgivings 
concerning Edmond's genuineness. He saw in him 
his own grandfather's expression, his father's forehead ; 
no doubt his instinct of alarm added touches by which 
the long-dreaded, but of late generations derided, lost 
tribe of Redleghs was recognized. 

Lord Elstowe had before him some old papers. One 
of these he read carefully, — a duplicate of the first 
Baron Helenstowe's will ; the other copy being filed 
in London, where Seagrave had found it. (The so- 
licitor had changed the name in the Index beyond 
recognition.) One passage of it Lord Elstowe read 
repeatedly : — 

**To this devise and bequeste of real and personal 
estates to my deare sonne Edmond Redlegh Tufton I 
doe hereby append y« following conditiouns, vizt. : that 
he shal make and cause to be made searche for Mis- 
tress Anton Platomone, formerlie Selena, relique of 
Lambton Redlegh, Esquire, and to her if found com- 
pleate a settlement filed unsigned among y* papers of 
Sir Edmond Redlegh, dec'd, wherebye she sholde have 
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receivd at Christmass 1564 y« house & homestedd in 
Bedforde yclept Ivelcote : alsoe y* to any heir or 
decend't of y« bodie of y« s'd Mistress Platomone, male 
or female, y« s'd propertie shal be convey'd, at what- 
soever time such persoun shal appeare : And y« devise 
& bequeste to my sonne afores'd is hereby made subject 
to y« further solemn conditioun : y* he shal make & 
cause to be made searche for my cousin Edmond Red- 
legh, & if hee bee found shal acknowledge him, ye s'd 
Edmond Redlegh, as lawfulle heir of y* intire estate 
real & personal herein bequeath'd, wch came to me by 
bequeste from Sir Edmond Redlegh : Saving onlie 
y« house & homestedd afores'd yclept Ivelcote : Alsoe 
y* to any heir or decend't of y« bodie of y« s'd Edmond 
Redlegh, at whatsoever future time appeareing, male 
or female, y© s'd propertys shal be conveyed withouten 
litigatioun unlesse to prove descente : Alsoe y* my s'd* 
Sonne & heir, in devisinge & bequeathinge ye propertys 
herein devis'd by mee, shal exact oathe of his heir or 
legatee that he will trulie fulfill y« afores'd conditiouns 
of y* Will & Testiment : And y« further conditioun of 
yt yse propertys afores'd shal in no case be bequeathed 
excepte under y* like oathe. It being my intentioun & 
itt is hereby expreslie provided y* to alle generatiouns, 
withouten regarde to any la we of limitatiouns, y« said 
estate of Ivelcote shal be regarded as in truste for Mis- 
tresse Platomone & her heirs ; and y* s'd estates of 
Redlegh in truste for Edmond Redlegh ; & hir decend'ts 
sevverallie : For to hem did Sir Edmond Redlegh 
intende y^e estates, but was divvertede from y* inten- 
tioun by my falsehoode & treacherie, on wch I doe 
looke back wth Shame. And I doe, ag* my cousin's 
Outlawrie, declare y* y« ffight was forc'd on him be- 
cause of his juste rebuke of Johji Freke's outragiouse 
conduct towds y^ mayd : And y* my cousin acted 
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honourablie. Finallie I doe intreate my dec*", to alle 
generatiounSy to doe alle justice to y« decend'ts of my 
cousin so sorelie wrong'd & to redresse y« Evill I have 
wroughte to him & his mother, in hir decend'ts if hem- 
selves be not found ; & to be kind to hem. And if any 
bearing my bloode shal fail to fulfill in gode fiaith 
y« oathe by wch alone y«e propertys can come into hir 
possessioun, I doe warn hem y» they will find thereinn 
onlie y« curse itt hath broughte to me, nowe sinkinge 
in an untymlie grave." 

Another old paper, the chaplain's description of the 
remorseful lord's last moments, was scrutinized by 
Lord Elstowe : — 

"A tumour, brought on by distresse of minde (ye 
leech saith, but methink* a judgm'*) hawing layn his 
Lord at Deth's doore, hee didd summoun mee A y« 
leech, & his attomie, with my Ladie Helinstowe, 
his sonn <& dau' and didd command y« his Wille 
.sh'd be read aloud, by y« Att«. A grt silence k Awe 
fell on Alle who had not (with me & y« Att^) pre- 
viouslie knowne his Lordp's gilt & remors. Then y« dy- 
ing noble call'd his sonne, nowe com of age, & tooke his 
hand. Edmond, he saith, I have confest alle with wch 
I have to reproche myself, moralie, & grevouse it is. 
I was sore tempted agt my nature, for I didd love 
Edmond. I intrust to thee to try & undo thy father's 
sin. And tho I doubte thee not I nowe doe set y« pre- 
cedent to bee for ewer follow'd. Then his Lord? 
tirewe from neath ye coverlit a Bible. My sonne, saith 
he, presse y« holie booke to thy lipps, & sweare thou 
will fulfill thy father's dying test*; & y* on thy last 
bedd, as nowe I lie, thou will require the same oathe 
of thy heir to fulfill the same conditiouns copy'd from 
my Wille into thine. Dear father, saith y« youth, I 
sweare itt His teares didd wet y« book as he kist itt 
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Nowe, saith 3r«dyingman, kissemee, Edmond. OfalU 
I pray forgivenesse. S^h wer y« laste words of his 
LordP. As his Ladye <& dau' kist his face ye first smile I 
ewer sawe on y* face appear'd. And with a sighe of 
relief his trobled spirit pass'd to Him who know^i^ y^ 
secretts' of every breaste." 

Through a thick stratum of letters Lord Elstowe traced 
the family history following that death-bed. The 
young lord who first took the oath did his best to find 
Edmond and his mother. The next did the same 
until his marriage ; after that he ceased to inquire. The 
third fulfilled the letter of the oath, but with time waxed 
morbidly fearful lest claimants should appear, and 
ended in a madhouse. The fourth had been so fright- 
ened by a claimant — an impostor — that he committed 
suicide. In the next generation the family ceased to 
be haunted by terror of returning wanderers. Succes- 
sive heirs had taken the traditional oath amid festive 
toasts to ' * the ghost of E. R. , coupled with the name 
of Platomone. " But in place of that ancient fear another 
had come to haunt them, — a family tendency to lunacy. 
No sufferer had been known for two generations, how- 
ever ; and the first Lord's curse — shadow of the gypsy's 
alluring prophecy, which had fulfilled itself — survived 
only in a prison of air, built by nerves morbid firom 
forgotten fears. 

In this Prison of Air Lord Elstowe now sat, — the. first 
of his line to be even vaguely conscious that Redlegh 
mansion was less substantial than the invisible walls 
inherited therewith. Also he was the first to whom 
a door of escape was opened through them. Aye^ 
by rendering his stately wife and beautiful daughters 
genteel paupers I 

As he meditated on these things a grand inspiration 
came on Lord Elstowe. It fairly lit up the room, and 
sent beautiful rays into the future. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Rkdlegh was in its full eve-of-summer glory when 
Edmond made acquaintance with it. The park, the 
furzy deer under trees whose leafy boughs seemed 
related to their antlers, the flowers and shrubbery with 
their winding paths — their names, on little boards, me- 
morials of fair ladies, ' * Selena, " * * Pauline, " * ' Trifolia, " 
and glimpses of the stately mansion in the distance, 
impressed the artist now moving amid them. For the 
first time this Virginian of the modern age recognized 
the realities represented by titles which he once sup- 
posed mere by words for pomp and vanity. Was such 
beauty — the slow growth of a thousand years of cul- 
ture — such solid wealth and power, to yield before a 
siege of old family papers ? Edmond felt his docu- 
ments getting lighter, as if he were bearing feathers 
against a fortress. He thought that beneath* Lord 
Elstowe's cordial greeting he perceived an indulgent 
smile, as if he were thinking — '*Poor young Quixote, 
how little do you realize the forces with which you 
propose to contend ! " 

If any such thought passed through Elstowe it speed- 
ily vanished on this second meeting, for he read on 
Edmond's brow that he had found a new link in his 
chain. It could not be a will ; but already he had 
doubted the prudence of his unrestricted consent to 
the search in Bedford, where some old conveyance 
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might contain, allusion to the singular conditions under 
which his unentailed estate was bequeathed. He had 
supposed these all transferred to Northampton, but it is 
difficult to transfer everything. 

*' You are welcome, Mr. Elder," he said, as Edmond 
was introduced into the large library. 

** Thank you, my lord. I have enjoyed my walk 
through the grounds. We Americans dream of such 
places, but can hardly imagine them." 

''Many generations," said Elstowe, moving with 
Edmond to the window, "have contributed to make 
that park what it is — ^generations which have wrought 
their good and their evil. Could we go back far 
enough we might find British natives robbed of their 
homes here on the Trivona — now our Ouse — by Saxons, 
and these in turn by Normans. We should see serfs 
under the scourge, heretics at the stake — dragged by 
my ancestors, and yours — and following these the de- 
fenders of justice and liberty. Such is the symbolism 
of our Elstowe checkerboard there. " 

**I noticed it on Lady Elstowe's invitation," said 
Edmond, coloring a little as he saw a shade pass over 
Elstowe's face. **I believe I told you I had enjoyed 
her ladyship's hospitality." 

*' I am sorry that you make a difference between my 
family and myself." 

" I do not so mean, my lord." 

"Then permit me to send for your luggage. It will 
be more satisfactory to me, even more convenient, if 
you will pass the night here at least." 

"Having already expressed myself frankly as to the 
possibility that I may not be able to agree with your 
lordship, or act as you might wish — though I now hope 
and believe otherwise — I have no disposition to decline 
your invitation." 
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Elstowe proposed that serious consultations should be 
postponed until after dinner, which was preceded by 
a drive through and beyond the park — as far as the 
boathouse, where Edmond could imagine his flying 
ancestor putting forth in his little boat, so fraught with 
strange destinies. As they were to dine alone Lord 
Elstowe deprecated evening dress : fortunately, for 
Constance, who knew the dress-coat only as something 
long out of fashion except for bridegrooms, had not in- 
cluded one in her son's outfit ; and he had been declin- 
ing invitations (after the ball) because unwilling to 
invest Meade's money in that article. The dinner for 
these two would have been historic in Fredericksburg, 
albeit Edmond would have given all the sumptuous 
dishes for a feast of Rappahannock delicacies. Elstowe 
was lavish of his wines, but Edmond kept a cool head 
for the evening talk. This took place in the smaller 
library, — to which Elstowe carried a decanter in his 
hand, inviting Edmond to bring another, remarking that 
not even his servants were admitted to his den, and 
that he had never before invited a guest there. Here, 
where were kept the family papers, the two men lit 
their cigars and made apparently listless moves in the 
gambit of their momentous game. 

** My Virginia friend — I don't mind saying relative, if 
you agree — take a glass of Madeira, light a cigar, and 
let us talk here as friends." 

*'With all my heart," responded Edmond, disarmed 
by this impulsive candor. 

**I hope we shall remain friends, at any rate let us 
be such now. You say you are searching for old 
documents. If it amuses you I have nothing to say. 
If your time is too valuable for that kind of thing, per- 
haps I may save you trouble and expense. For I've 
not been idle since we met, Now tell me, like the 
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candid gentleman that you are, just what you are 
searching for. " 

**I wish to lay before you convincing evidence, from 
your own country, that the first Lord Elstowe defrauded 
my ancestor of his estates." 

"Then search no more. I admit it. A more dam- 
nable crime was never committed by man against his 
best friend. " 

"My lord, you amaze me." 

"I did not know it when we last met Only last 
night did I search out the miserable fact If you had 
not appeared at my door another hour would haye 
brought me to yours, with a corroboration of your story 
so far. Whether you are lineally descended from the 
injured man I do not now care to inquire. I receive 
you as such, for you so believe ; and I ask you as a 
Redlegh" to assist me in meeting the justice of the case." 

"I beg you to take my hand" — Edmond's voice 
trembled — " and forgive anything in me which may 
have appeared ungracious or distrustful." 

"There's my hand, Edmond Redlegh Elder, — the 
hand of a Travers who means to fulfil the last prayer 
of his guilty but repentant ancestor." 

" Do you refer to Rivers Tufton, my lord ? " 

"Yes. I can add a pathetic incident to your narra- 
tive. When the first Lord Elstowe was dying he sum- 
moned his family around him and confessed that he 
had suppressed the truth concerning his cousin's homi- 
cide ; with his last breath he implored them all, in case 
they should ever meet Edmond, or any of his descend- 
ants, to be kind to him or them, and to assist them 
generously should they be in need. Three centuries 
have elapsed, and now for the first time a descendant of 
that dying Tufton meets a descendant of Edmond 
Redlegh." 
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** Wonderful I " said Edmond, under his breath. 

"Now here is a debt, not of law but of honor. I 
need not say to a lawyer — as I see you are ** 

'* I am not a lawyer." 

'*Ah" — Elsto we started, and his face darkened a little 
with the knowledge of Seagrave's deception — **0h, 
not professionally, it may be, but I consider your 
mastery of details lawyer-like. Mr. Elder — I was about 
to say that it is simply a question of fairness." 

''Certainly." 

** Its antiquity without mitigating the wrong modifies 
it. It is an extreme complication when the innocent 
must compensate for the guilty. For centuries my 
ancestors have put their means, their blood, their honest 
sweat, into this estate and vastly increased its value. 
The fraud of one man cannot invalidate the honest 
labors of hundreds, represented in the present value of 
Redleigh.'* 

"I agree with every word you say." 

**The principle then is settled between us. Nothing 
remains but a question of amount. Is it so ? "• 

**And I remember that justice delayed may be justice 
denied. May I ask concerning your family ? Are you 
married ? " 

Lord Elstowe had been cautious — he had even been 
careful to avoid the old name '* Helenstowe," — but he 
betrayed some confusion as he asked this question. 
There was nothing he remembered more vividly from 
his first interview with Edmond than his declaration that 
he and his sister were unmarried, the last of the Redlegh 
race in America, which might end with them but should 
end honorably. There had been an undertone in the 
words which conveyed the youth's proud determination 
not to wed beneath his Redlegh blood, and indicated 
his freedom from entanglement with any sweetheart. 
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*' I am not married," answered Edmond, " nor have 
I any prospects in that direction. Our household con- 
sists of mother, sister and Mr. Francis Meade — a gen- 
tleman whom we received as a boarder, but who has 
proved a very dear friend." 

' ' Have you photographs of them ? " 

Edmond soon brought these from his room. Euphan's 
had recently been sent, to show her fancy-ball dress. 
Elstowe, an excellent judge of feminine charms, recog- 
nized that these were fair and refined ladies. He was 
also impressed by Meade's appearance ; he perceived 
that Edmond had a strong man at his side. 

"Forgive my leading questions, Mr. Elder — it is all 
in the family, you know, — is there any tender relation 
between this Mr.* Meade and Miss " 

'* Euphan ? Not at all, I think." 

** Excuse me for a few moments." 

Lord Elstowe wrote a note, then a check, and when 
the two were enclosed in an envelope, he inquired Mrs. 
Elder's address and wrote it. He rang for a servant 
and sent the letter to be posted. 

** Your mother shall not remain under any necessity 
of keeping boarders longer than it takes that note to 
reach Fredericksburg. No thanks! I have some 
family feeling about that." 

*• Forgive me, Lord Elstowe," faltered Edmond, "but 
a vision rose before me of the smile your magnanimity 
will bring to those dear faces. " 

"It may be I shall have the pleasure of looking on 
that group some day. For the present I can only have 
the satisfaction of making them moderately comfort- 
able." 

Elstowe had serious faults, but stinginess was not 
among them. Whether entertaining guests, or gam- 
bling, or indulging himself, he was lavish. In the 
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proposal he was about to make he might have offered 
Edmond more than he was likely to ask, in settlement of 
all claims, but for his Elstowe apprehensiveness. He 
must avoid raising a suspicion that he was peculiarly- 
interested in such settlement. The golden spade must 
not unearth his family skeleton but bury it forever. 

Edmond, however, was in a mood anything but 
suspicious. 

" I should be glad, my lord, should an opportunity 
ever arrive to show that my consideration for you and 
your family is not less than yours for me and mine." 

** Well said. This matter does indeed affect our 
families — the Elstowes and the Elders. Now I desire 
that my children — my posterity — shall possess a certi- 
ficate from your house that my house has settled en- 
tirely, honorably and finally every conceivable claim 
that your ancestor might have had against ours. . I 
desire that every record of the ancient wrong shall be 
destroyed. That is my idea of a settlement between 
gentlemen and relatives. Now let me know what you 
consider a fair equivalent for such quittance in pounds 
sterling." 

''I must think." 

"Very well. But I would rather conclude the thing 
this evening. While you reflect on it I will write out a 
memorandum." 

Edmond was disarmed. The more he reflected on 
the absence of any conceivable case at law — which 
Meade had emphasized in his last letter, — and on this 
generous nobleman's innocence of the wrong he was 
ready to redress, the more his hope of obtaining a for- 
tune shrank. A fight might have stimulated his sense 
of injury ; for he had been cerebrally victimized by the 
ancient events, and had long been living personally 
and vividly in the past. But, recalled to the present by 
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Elstowe's tenderness for his loved ones in Virginia, 
Edmond began to feel uncomfortably like one extorting 
money by threatening a scandal. 

''Now, Mr. Elder/' said Elstowe, when Edmond's 
eyes turned to those which were perusing him, ** if you 
are ready I should like you to glance over this rough 
draft" 

Edmond read as follows : 

"The undersigned, etc., wishing to settle absolutely 
and forever an equitable claim on the Elstowe family 
by the representatives of the family of, etc., do agree, 
and thereto bind ourselves our heirs and assigns, that 
this matter shall never again be raised or mooted for 
any reason, ui^der any circumstances, or in any form 
whatsoever; that all the papers in possession of the 
Elder family, which might conceivably lead to a revival 
of . any scandal or issue, moral or legal, shall be 
destroyed ; that Edmond Redlegh Elder, lineal 
descendant of Edmond Redlegh of Bedford, hereby 
declares that Walter Ffulke Travers, Baron Elstowe, de- 
scendant of the first Lord Elstowe, has adequately and 
honorably, in law and in equity, finally settled every 
claim of whatever kind that may lie against the said 
Lord Elstowe, or any of his property, and hereby 
pledges the honor of himself, the said Elder, and that 
of his family, that the whole issue and claim shall by 
them be held to have been fully, fairly, and finally 
settled. And, further, we, the undersigned, etc., do 
pledge ourselves and our families that this agreement, 
together with the circumstances which have led to it, 
shall be kept entirely private between the parties 
thereto, unless it should become necessary to prove the 
existence of such settlement, and in such event revealed 
only to such of the members of their respective house- 
holds as may be entrusted necessarily with its main- 
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tenance. It is also 'agreed that no further records of 
the family shall be raked up by either party, nor any 
scandals, and no publicity given to any such records, 
papers or traditions by either without the other's con- 
sent. On completion of this treaty, by the signing 
thereof, the said Lord Elstowe is to pay the said 
Edmond Redlegh the full and final sum of, etc." 

" Now, Mr. Elder, how does that strike you ? " 

'* Favorably." 

** And what sum should fill that blank ? " 

"I am unable to propose any," said Edmond, blush- 
ing without knowing why, but conscious of feeling 
foolish. 

"As you leave it to me I will name the amount at 
which Redlegh was valued at the earliest time of which 
we have record, — later than when your ancestor was 
defrauded of it. That is ten thousand pounds." 

"Your offer is magnificent, my lord. Yet I feel it 
my duty to examine the conditions more carefully than- 
is possible to-night Reserving my answer for to-mor- 
row, I may say that I have no doubt of a satisfactory 
agreement, and the burial of this old skeleton beyond 
resurrection." 

Edmond laid a bewildered head on his pillow. No 
dream out of the. sleep with which our little life is sur- 
rounded could be more enchanting than this opportune 
fortune, — ^for a fortune it would be in Fredericksburg. 
To the destruction of the papers but one difficulty pre- 
sented itself : the Platomones possessed a letter which 
connected them with an old baronial family — a connec- 
tion which for Netty might equal a fortune. "She 
must be consulted," said Edmond to himself. His next 
w consciousness was that his valet had arranged his cloth- 

\ ing and gone. It was after ten, and he hurried down 

with apologies ; but Elstowe declared he had himself 
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just descended During the day the two took a pleas- 
ant drive, without attendant flunkey, and among the 
places which Elstowe pointed out was a quaint old 
mansion in Bedford which bore the name of " Ivel- 
cote. " 

"Your ancestor, Edmond Redlegh, was, I believe, 
born there," said his lordship, who was in the best 
spirits. 

"That reminds me, my lord, " said Edmond " With 
reference to the agreement you have proposed. I 
should mention that there is another family involved. 
The widowed mother of my ancestor aftet his flight 
married one Anton Platomone, with whom she left this 
neighborhood. With the representatives of that family 
I am now staying in London." 

Elstowe's brow clouded as this new phantom from 
the past confronted him. He started and turned his 
head away, pretending to bow to an acquaintance. 

*' Piano — what's the name ? Excuse me." 

" Platomone. They are named in our documents, 
and I cannot destroy any paper proving their high 
origin without their consent." 

The blood bounded to Elstowe's head and awav from 
it ; knells rang in his ears. Edmond was startled and 
troubled at the transformation of the face before him 
from a picture of cheerfulness to one of anger, and of 
the friendly voice hardening. 

^' You are the judge of your own afifairs, Mr. Elder. I 
have made my offer, and it must so stand. I cannot 
agree to any half-way measures." 

'*Is it honorable to destroy the papers of another 
family ? " 

**The papers belong to you exclusively. I do not 
understand that you are counsel for the — what's their 
names ? " 
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** We need waste no words on the ethics of the matter, 
my lord. I am not their counsel nor their representa- 
tive, but their friend. As such I have told them our 
family history. It would therefore be necessary to 
secure their pledge to the privacy agreed on between 
us. " 

** True," said Elstowe. 

** Besides this, the Platomones possess an old letter 
of their own bearing on the case." 

Having requested and listened to the substance of 
the letter of Selena Redlegh, Elstowe sank into a long 
silence. When he next spoke his voice was a little 
husk}*. 

" I cannot suppose, Mr. Elder, that your friends will 
allow a paper of merest antiquarian interest to stand 
between your family and a substantial sum. We can 
both recognize them as of our family, if they are pre- 
sentable, and that your friendship for them guarantees. 
And it appears to me that such recognition must be 
preferable to possible paper proof of connection with 
the untitled mother of an outlaw (however wronged) of 
the sixteenth century." 

" I entirely -egree with you." 

"But as it appears necessary, because of their ac- 
quaintance with the facts and ownership of a paper 
which will have to be destroyed, that you should per- 
suade them into concurrence, might it not be better for 
you to run up to London for a day ? " 

''Much better." 

"But you must promise me to return at once," said 
Elstowe, whose voice had recovered suavity. " I shall 
be lonesome without my Virginian." 

But at Redlegh a note was found from Netty announc- 
ing her mother's illness, and that Edmond's room could 
not be occupied by him just then. 
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Consultation* with the Platomones being thus post- 
poned, it was determined that the agreement should be 
carefully drawn up, a document marked "4 " to be ex- 
cepted from destruction until the consent of "another 
family mentioned therein " had been secured, which 
consent Edmond "would endeavor by all fair means 
to obtain." In no case should the Elder family consent 
to the publication of "4," and if it and the Selena 
letter were not destroyed', Edmond was to receive only 
£5,000. He pledged himself to urge the Platomones to 
destroy their letter, although it could have no force apart 
from the Elder papers. The eventual deduction was 
suggested and insisted on by Edmond himself. % 

"And now, my lord," he said when they had signed 
this agreement, " I must inquire the sum you have sent 
my mother." 

" Well, as part of my object was to relieve your mind 
of anxiety, that you may the better enjoy your stay in 
England, I will state that I have sent two thousand 
pounds, as a gift from yourself." 

"That indeed will be a timely help ; but it must be 
considered an advance on the money named in our 
agreement." • 

"We will not fight about that just now. I could not 
have your mother without means, or you worried about 
them during this summer, which ought to be the brightest 
of your life. " 

On the following morning Lord Elstowe read at the 
breakfast-table a letter from Lady Elstowe. 

" HeVe is a message for you," he remarked. " Lady 
Elstowe and her daughters are about going to Spielbad, 
afterwards, perhaps, to Switzerland. They wish me to 
urge you to go with them. You know we may now 
consider you not only as a friend but a relative. The 
plan strikes me as a happy one. I cannot accompany 
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them myself, just now— Fve promised myself an ex- 
cursion in Scotland — and shall be infinitely obliged 
if you. will take charge of them, — of course as our 
guest'!: ' : 

Edmond was not. yet sufficiently a man of the (Eng- 
Jish) World to find anything singular in this invitation. 
'He.fclt somewhat uneasy at accepting, so large a gift, 
but, under the impossibility of returning at oace to 
Wells Place, the fair prospect charmed his misgivings 
to sleep, and the proposal was gratefully accepted 

The next post bore to Lady Elstowe the following 
note from his lordship : 

** Your ladyship may be surprised to learn that the 
young Virginian who impressed you all so agreeably 
has for some days been my guest at Redliegh ; and 
still more, that I have persuaded him to accompany 
you on the Continent I have the very best reasons for 
this, apart from the interest your ladyship and our 
daughters have expressed in him, — and 1 shall be glad 
to know that such interest has increased. I feel assured 
that it will, when you know as well as I do the full 
worth of Mr. Redlegh Elder personally, and the im- 
portance of his friendship to our family — or even of a 
nearer relationship, should that happily prove possible. 
But of all this we will converse when we meet ; and 
for that purpose I shall accompany our friend to London 
when the time for your departure arrives. Until then, 
I hope, he will remain here. I shall be obliged if your 
ladyship will write a note to Mr. Elder, speaking of him 
as our relative, and expressing satisfaction at his accept- 
ance of your ladyship's invitation, — as I ventured to 
unite your name with mine in making the suggestion, of 
whose importance your ladyship will be fully satisfied. 
The relationship is, indeed, distant at present, but it is 
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necessary 03 supplying sufficient reason for his remain- 
ing your guest on the Continent." 

By this note two ladies at Lowndes Square^^Lady 
Elstowe and Lady Augusta, who alone read it-^were 
considerably mystified; and the younger ones, on 
learning its practical purport, were delighted. For 
Edmond had made a highly favorable impression on 
them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The most illusive thing in the world is that on which 
we depend with most perfect assurance — our conscious- 
ness. Again and again we awake and perceive that 
our life in boyhood, in youth, even in early manhood, 
was a sort of somnambulism. When we thought our- 
selves widest awake we were deepest asleep. How 
eagerly we pursued each bubble in turn fancying it a 
world ! ' * Ah, but to-day it is a reality. " So says crafty 
consciousness, — but this also will prove a bubble. 

Euphan was conscious of an ardent love for George 
Lyttleton. She had never seen him since girlhood, so 
there was no difficulty in crediting him with all perfec- 
tions. In truth it was a waking dream : the real love 
was that of which she was unconscious. The German 
lessons, the affectionate tones, the intellectual power of 
Meade, had really done for our poor Euphan's heart, 
but of that consciousness dropped no whisper. But 
her soul was in painful turmoil. This was the supreme 
hour when her knight, for whom she had waited so 
long, should spring to her side. She bitterly regretted 
that she had promised her lover not to mention their 
betrothal, for she sorely needed the counsel of her 
mother. But why not confide in Meade ? The very 
thought crimsoned her face. 

George Lyttleton was wandering somewhere in South 
America, and Euphan could not learn an address that 
would reach him, otherwise she might have demanded 
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his presence in Fredericksburg. There had been a very 
long time — six months — in which she had received no 
letter. ** He is dead or his love is dead," she said to her 
confidant, Fanny, who found it increasingly difficult to 
satisfy her friend's mind. Euphan gave Fanny for en- 
closure in a letter which was to search for him a tear- 
stained note to her lover, declaring that his silence and 
absence ended their engagement, which could only be 
resumed on explanation. 

Fanny had also the important task of consoling 
Meade. Ever since she had informed him of Euphan's 
engagement she had perceived the change in him. 
There was a look of weariness in his face ; he grew pale 
and thin. Nothing could exceed the delicate tact with 
which Fanny salved the wound her information had 
inflicted. She found daily opportunity to sparkle around 
him, with her wit and beauty. It were not wonderful 
if the notion of marriage with Fanny should now and 
then enter his mind. Assuming Euphan hopelessly be- 
yond his reach, what mattered it whom he should wed, 
provided she was beautiful, cultured and refined ? All 
this Fanny unquestionably was. 

But might not Fanny be mistaken about Euphan's 
engagement ? Perhaps he had put more into her words 
than she meant to convey. It might be that she simply 
hoped that her cousin would succeed in his suit, and 
fancied the case more certain than it was. These flut- 
terings of hope, after she had broken its wing, did not 
escape the quick eye and instinct of Fanny. One fair 
dream must utterly fade before a man will set to dream- 
ing another. 

Before the young ladies of the Fredericksburg College 
parted for their summer vacation, those who had 
** finished their education" gave each other a picnic^ 
inviting their young relatives and particular friends. 
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Each had the privilege of inviting a certain number. 
All invited Meade. Euphan was invited of course. 
The place selected was '* Mansfield," about two miles 
below Fredericksburg, on the southern bank of the Rap- 
pahannock, — the once magnificent colonial mansion 
of Manor Page which the fires of Civil War left a black- 
ened ruin. As Meade was driving Euphan to the ren- 
dezvous, in a light buggy, a perilous accident occurred. 
A runaway horse dragging a small wood-cart, without 
driver, came dashing towards them ; it was impossible 
to turn out of the way quickly enough to escape a colli- 
sion altogether, and one of the wheels of the buggy 
was wrenched ofif. Euphan and Meade got out with- 
out injury of any kind. But a careful inspection showed 
that the buggy could not be used, and Meade employed 
a negro going to the town to report the accident at the 
livery-stable and have another vehicle sent. The walk 
to Mansfield was not far, but Meade proposed that they 
should wait, having no doubt that others on their way 
to the picnic would presently pass, and take Euphan 
thither while he remained with the horse. They were, 
however, nearly the latest, and only one wagonette 
passed them. This, however, was overfilled, and Eu- 
phan declared that in any case she would prefer to 
remain. 

The horse securely tied, Euphan and Meade strolled 
in the field and enjoyed the summer morning. Look- 
ing over the landscape from a small hill, its features 
awakened associations in Meade's mind. 

"Do you see that field over there, Euphan, on our 
left, towards the town, with a clump of trees in the 
centre ? " 

"Yes." 

"Near that spot I was wounded." 

" How terrible to think of I " 

II 
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"It is now like some old legend of what happened 
to someone else." 

''It was along that road mother and I fled in the 
snow trying to find our way to Richmond." 

** Perhaps at the time 'you were passing here I was 
lying there. Now we are here together. How strange 
the fate ! " 

** Dr. Meade, do you believe in fate ? " 

'* Why, Euphan^ that is a leading question." 

'* I do not believe in fate.'* 

"Among Christians, faith in ' providence ' has sup- 
planted belief in Fate. " 

' * But that doesn't include all the ideas. When people 
speak of fate they mean the evil that happens, rather 
more than the good. Of course we can't attribute the evil 
things to a good providence, and I cannot believe in a 
bad providence." 

"And fate would appear to you a sort of bad provi- 
dence ? " 

* * Yes. I believe all the evil is a sort of chancework. 
If I thought any — any being — had deliberately aimed 
that bomb at dear little Harry, it would make no differ- 
ence to me whether it was a man or a God : I should 
recoil from him as^ a cruel murderer; he would, if 
supernatin-al, be my devil." 

"When I was practising medicine I had to do some 
painful things to people in order to help them." 

"You did your best. The good Spirit does her best 
to mend the wound she never made, any more than 
you brought on the disease so painfully healed. She 
and you would spare all pain if you could. Some blind 
force prevents." 

There was a long silence, broken only by the song 
of a bird, and that of the brook. Presently Euphan 
raised her eyes to Meade, and he saw that they were 
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near to tears. Her mouth quivered as she spoke. 

" Who was helped by Harry's death ? or by father's ? 
None. Poverty fell on us; loneliness; some strange 
trouble on Edmond, and as for me " 

"For you?" 

** Ah, it really does sometimes seem that one catcKes 
a glimpse of some spiteful intelligence weaving coils 
and coils around us. But there's our new buggy I " 

Euphan leaped up and ran towards the fence, over 
whose rails she bounded, evidently eager to escape 
from the conversation. Meade followed, in a rather 
bewildered frame of mind, and wondering how many 
youthful maidens, with whom he had exchanged com- 
monplaces, had hearts seething with such thoughts and 
experiences as those of which a glimpse had just been 
revealed. 

A great longing to fold Euphan to his breast, to have 
that deep heart of hers for his providence, to make her 
think better of the world through ministrations of his 
love, grew in Meade. He drove on to Mansfield as if 
in a dream. 

A mad dance was going on under the stately chest- 
nuts, the fair girls in their light summer draperies float- 
ing about like nymphs, their laughter echoing between 
the grove and the desolate ruin. At length the dancers 
simultaneously sank to the grass with exhaustion, but 
with that amount of breath which is always reserved to 
scream for ice-cream. When Meade handed Fanny 
Derby her refreshment she suddenly revived, and asked 
him to explore the ruins with her. 

'*If you are not afraid," she added; **for they say 
old family plate and jewelry are buried there, and you 
teld lis yourself — in a lecture — that there was always a 
terrible snake guarding buried treasure. " 
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**WaSy but not is / those old guardian serpents have 
struck work." 

"Perhaps, then, we may get the treasure. Did you 
ever hear the story ? " 

** No, but Tve heard the ghost story." 

"Oh, is there a ghost? do tell me about it — ^gracious, 
how can one ever get over these rocks ! " 

Meade helped Fanny over the massive blocks, from" 
the last of which she leaped to the stone sill of a vast 
window which opened from the central hall. Across 
the piles of debris they made their way to the entrance 
of a curved passage, between high walls, scarce two 
yards apart,.leadingtothe farther wing of the mansion. 
Through this passage, choked with small trees, they 
made their way with some difficulty. 

" What could have been the purpose of this passage ; 
it must have been dark — there isn't an opening in either 
wall." 

" Perhaps it was the ghost's walk." 

"Ah, yes, do tell me about that ghost — there could 
not be a more perfect place. " 

Fanny was beautiful as she rested on a carved frag- 
ment of the splendid ruin, her flushed and happy face 
turned up to the object of her first passion. The bushes 
growing out of the rocks, sumach and saxifras, seemed 
to weave a frame around her, and the butterflies shim- 
mered around as if eager to deck her with their jewelled 
wings. Through the crevices of the roof the glints of 
sunlight played on her lustrous hair, and made more 
transparent the light raiment of her beautiful bosom. 
Meade stood leaning against the side of an arch, admir- 
ing the picture before him, until Fanny again demanded 
the story. 

"Well, once upon a time — 
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"Oh, don't make fun of it, — do don't I 
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" I heard of it as the apparition of a fair young lady 
in bridal dress." 

'• How interesting ! " 

"Some English lady of rank, related to the Pages, 
who on a visit to this country became engaged to a 
youth. The wedding day was fixed, the bridal dress 
made ; a large company was invited to this mansion 
for the week's festival. But when the hour of marriage 
came there was no bridegroom ; also there had disap- 
peared another of the guests — a beautiful young lady 
from Maryland. The deserted bride was distraught; 
she would wear nothing but her bridal dress, and went 
about saying, ' He will come back ! Oh, he will come 
back ! ' " 

"Did he come?" 

**Yes, but she could not recognize him. She only 
said, ' He will come back.' Her bridal dress became 
yellow and torn, but she would shriek if they attempted 
to take it from her ; her hair grew white ; and after 
her burial some fancied they saw her again, and others 
that in the night they sometimes heard a voice saying, 
'Come back! Oh, come back!' At times it was 
low, but again rose to a cry. " 

" How sad ! Does the story tell what became of the 
Maryland girl ? " 

"No." 

"She must have loved him very much. Is it not 
said that she who loved so much was forgiven ? " 

Meade had just cut a slender cane of dogwood, and 
had been playing with it while he told his tale ; now 
he suddenly lifted it and brought it down with great 
force past the girl's head. The terrible whizz close to 
her ear was like a blow ; she staggered to her feet and 
swooned. JVhen she opened her eyes she found her- 
self in Meade's arms ; she freed herself from him with 
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a look of pallid terror, swiftly followed by a wrathful 
glow flaming downward over her shoulders and breast 
disarrayed by her movement. Meade pointed to a 
venomous snake writhing, with broken back, on a rock 
close to that on which she had been sitting. 

** Why," said Fanny, her beauty all returning, "if it 
isn't a snake I a pretty one too — what a pity such a 
pretty thing should die ! " 

*'It was a question between its life and yours : its 
head was close to your arm. " 

*'Good gracious ! you have saved my life ! " 

Fanny approached the reptile, and for some moments 
moved it gently with the tip of her parasol, her com- 
panion meanwhile meditating whether he should hint 
that her gown was torn open. 

"Poor creature," said Fanny, still bending over the 
serpent, "how exquisite are your jewels I Who knows 
which of us had better have died ! " 

Fanny turned ; her tears were falling. 

"Your nerves are shaken, Fanny; sit here, and I 
will bring you a glass of wine." 

" Oh no, no — don't go yet. My nerves are all right, 
but " 

" What is it, Fanny ? " 

" Oh, I am so unhappy. Ever since I blundered out 
that secret of Euphan's engagement, I've had no peace 
of mind. My merriment is all affectation. I am 
miserable. What did you think right to do about it ? 
Somehow I have felt that Euphan is getting cool to- 
wards me." 

"I have given no hint of what you said, either to 
her or her mother." 

"I feel like going on my knees to you for that, 
more than for saving my wretched life. " 

" I did not mistake you, then : Euphan is engaged?" 
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"Yes, to a cousin of mine." 

*'I fear you have lost your brooch," said Meade 
moving over towards the rock where the serpent lay, 
and looking about on the ground. Both he and she 
needed this pause. 

'* Never mind," said Fanny, *' it isn't worth much " 

' * Of course it is also true that Euphan loves ? " 

''Devotedly." 

How slight was the wound Meade had received on 
the battlefield near by, years before, compared with 
these stabs from the lovely maiden he had just rescued. 

** It is well enough that you told me the secret, and, 
though I do not know why it should be a secret, I will 
keep it." 

** How well enough ? It was atrocious to tell it." 

"True, a secret between friends should be kept, but 
— well, it shall go no farther." 

" I can imagine it is well enough for cousin George 
that I made the slip, but Euphan might never forgive 


me. 


**I do not understand." 

"No, and you cannot understand," cried Fanny, 
rising. "You understand everything in books — Latin, 
Greek, German, all that — but what you cannot under- 
stand is that women have hearts. You go about the 
world piercing their hearts, consuming them, leaving 
them lonely as this ruin, and all because you do not 
know that there are hearts beneath our breasts." 

In her passionate outburst Fanny's hand had forgot- 
ten its clutch on the lace at her throat, and her bosom 
was bared as if for a fatal stroke. She threw up her 
arms, then sank to the ground, crying, "Oh ! — oh — what 
have I said, what have I said ? " and burst into passion- 
ate tears. 

An episode of real life had surprised the scholar in this 
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summer solitude ; he must deal with a maiden's heart 
which had fluttered into his hand, and lay there gasping. 
She had betrayed her passion, and its boldness was not 
without charm ; the intensity of her feeling was meas- 
ured by its forgetfulness of the reserves that make the 
potent instincts of her sex, — conquerable only by love 
and death. Never had Fanny appeared so beautiful as 
in the wild freedom of her utterance, the self-forgetting 
display of charms that yet were clothed with the crimson 
of her shame at the words that had laid bare her heart. 

Meade, susceptible as he was to such fascinations, 
would no doubt have been more prudent in the words 
with which it was necessary to soothe the girl sobbing 
at his feet, had it not been for his hope smitten dead by 
her revelation concerning Euphan's betrothal. The 
disclosure had left him bewildered and without courage. 
The ties that might restrain compassion within the limits 
of caution were snapped, leaving a half-desperate will- 
ingness to accept the next throw of fortune s dice. It 
turns up that weeping Fanny must be affectionately 
consoled, whatever the consequences. It happened, 
however, that these consequences were largely within 
the determining power of Fanny herself, after she had 
recovered herself, — which was just at the moment when 
her companion lost himself. 

Meade was never able to give a precise account, even 
to himself, ofthe immediate consequences of his attempt 
to soothe a sobbing beauty amid the Mansfield ruins. 
He remembers only that a kiss passed, and fair arms 
around his neck, and masses of wavy hair on his 
shoulder, but not a word that was exchanged. He sup- 
posed that some words must have passed because Fanny 
said in his ear. "You have made me the happiest 
person on earth." 

"There is my brooch now I " These were Fanny's 
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next words. In two minutes her dress and hair were 
arranged as if they had not been disturbed beyond nor- 
mal picnic wear and tear. None too soon, for voices 
were heard, and Euphan called along the curved pas- 
sage, '*Come ! " 

**It's the ghost, of course," said Fanny, — regretting 
her levity when she saw Meade turn a little pale. 

**If you don't come everything will be eaten up I " 

Euphan emerged from the corridor, crowned with 
blossoms by the younger girls who were with her, 

'* You look like a bride," said Meade. 

"And you like a ghost, — what's the matter? " 

** He has rescued me from a dragon," said Fanny, 
pointing to the snake. 

*' Pitch it on the ground," said one of the younger 
girls ; ** if it's left so high up it may bring rain." 

"Let us get away," said another, *'for another snake 
will coma to its funeral." 

** Never fear," said a third, '*its tail can't die till 
sunset. " 

' ' Or till it thunders," said the smallest of the group. 

A few days after the picnic it was given out that 
Fanny Derby was engaged to Clarence Meade. 

About that time Euphan became feverish ; some of 
her symptoms alarmed the physician, and he advised 
a visit to the seaside. The voyage to Point Comfort, in 
company with her mother and Meade, refreshed her a 
little, but she continued to droop. Meade furbished up 
his medical knowledge, and watched her with greatest 
care, but Euphan could not sleep. 

One afternoon Euphan and Meade, leaving Constance 
in her room, took a stroll along the sea, and in return- 
ing the poor girl was so weak that she asked his arm. 
As they entered the hotel a loud voice was heard at the 
desk. 
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* ' Where is she ? That's her name in the register there, 
number fifteen. They're old friends of mine. " 

The clerk having pointed the inquirer to Euphan, 
she was suddenly accosted by a red-faced, thickly- 
bearded man, who seemed a little tipsy. 

"Why Euphan, don't you know me ? Don't you re- 
member your friend George up there in the hospital ? 
We were spoons — warn't we though ? " 

Euphan turned so white that Meade placed his hand 
under her elbow to sustain her. Twice she made effort 
to speak, before even husky and faltering words came. 

*'Are you George Lyttleton?" 

** I'm the man. Don't wonder you hardly know me. 
I've been knocked about the world a good deal since I 
saw you I Married too, you know." 

"Married I" exclaimed Euphan, a gleam of light 
darting through her clouded face. 

"What, didn't Fanny tell you? I wrote her all about 
it last fall. I told her I was hard up, and meant to 
marry a rich lady at Rio. In fact, I've only come back 
for a few days to sell a piece of land. I told Fanny to 
tell you I wasn't the man for you, no more I ain't." 

"What did Fanny answer?" asked Euphan^ her 
calmness completely restored. 

"Oh, she begged me not to get married and settle out 
there, but I told her in my last that the knot was tied. 
Why, what's Fanny been up to that she hasn't told 
you all this? I'm going to Fredricksburg and I'll blow 
her up to-morrow." 

"Perhaps she has not got your last letter, or wished 
to save my feelings. However, I have no questions to 
ask. We now part" 

"Friends, I hope." 

"Please be careful not to meet my mother — nor 
me. 
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Just a little curl and quiver of the lip, a cold bow, 
andEuphan marched off in stately calm to her hysterics 
upstairs. On her way, and before breaking down, she 
had managed to implore Meade never to let her mother 
know what had happened. 

** Mother always detested him, and I made a foolish 
pledge not to tell her of our engagement. Let her 
never know — spare her I spare me I Am I not clever ? 
That ruffian is the man Tve been waiting for and dream- 
ing of for years. That's the man Fanny told me had 
become so brilliant and handsome, and was to come 
back and make mother so proud of him. Oh, where 
can I hide my head ? Oh — oh — Fanny — Fanny " 

Euphan staggered into her bedroom, Meade follow- 
ing her. For the second time within a fortnight he had 
to console a lovely maiden in tears. But he was not 
so successful with Euphan as with Fanny. Euphan 
pushed him away, crying that he ought never to speak 
to her again, that she was a fool — a fool — a fool, — and 
so on with her tears and laughter. Meade, thoroughly 
alarmed, started to call Constance, but Euphan clung 
to him, entreating him not to call her mother. Meade 
clasped her in his arms, her head nestled on his breast, 
and there she sobbed herself to exhaustion. 

Euphan found herself next morning with a burden 
rolled from her heart. She had pursued her disguised 
prince until he turned, unmasked, and revealed a brute. 
It is always a sharp agony when we come in contact 
with the reality beneath our ideal, but therein lies 
strength. Euphan swiftly improved. In a few days 
she was in the sea, and Meade was teaching her to swim. 
These two had an important matter on their minds, 
and, as Constance was rarely out of the way, their first 
consultation had to take place in the surf, which the 
mamma never entered. Euphan did not know the full 
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treachery of Fanny, and its consummation in the 
Mansfield ruin. Meade resolved that if Euphan were 
inclined to put a friendly construction on the conceal- 
ment by Fanny of her cousin's marriage he would not 
undeceive her. But a consultation had to take place, 
and under difficulties. 

'*Mr. Meade, what are we to think of Fan? Oh, 
here's a tremendous wave coming I " 

"I don't know, I'm sure. Hold tight, Euphan I " 

Euphan goes heels over head. 

"Let's go and rest in the shallow water a little 
while," said Euphan, when she recovers breath. 

" How do you feel about Fanny's conduct, Euphan ? " 

"I have tried to put a charitable construction on it, 
but cannot I told that— creature — that perhaps she 
wished to save my feelings. On second thought, that's 
absurd I Nothing could be more cruel than to keep me 
watching for a lover after he's married and settled in 
South America. But what motive could the girl have 
had? That puzzles me." 

''I think she could not have known of his actual 
marriage before we left ; she must have known that a 
lie about that would be found out. But she was 
treacherous, and it appears curious that you should 
have had such a warm friendship for her." 

" That was not a spontaneous friendship. George 
appointed her his medium of communication, in order 
to keep up the secrecy ; but I always felt that Fanny 

had a vein of selfishness about her. Could she have " 

The rest of Euphan's sentence was a blush. 

''Another question arises — ^What are we to do about 
her?" continued Meade, as if not noticing Euphan's 
last words. 

"If reports circulated as we left home be true, that 
question very nearly concerns you." 
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Euphan flushed a good deal in making this last 
remark, and Meade was confused. He was trying to 
frame some reply, when Constance rushed to the water's 
edge and insisted that Euphan should dress at once. It 
may be added, much to Meade's relief. 

The conversation was not resumed at Point Comfort, 
and fate, kinder to Meade than he deserved, rendered 
further consultation unnecessary. As they were near- 
ing the mouth of the Rappahannock, on the return voy- 
age, they passed rather close to the Baltimore steamer. 
On the furthest edge of this steamer's stern they beheld 
Fanny standing, her eyes fixed rigidly on the Virginia 
shore which she was leaving. Meade and Euphan 
thought that she recognized them, but she made no 
sign. Probably George Lyttleton had fulfilled his 
threat to *' blow her up ; " at any rate she never returned 
to Fredericksburg, and nothing more was heard about 
her engagement to Meade. In finally parting with 
Fanny, the reader may be informed that she went out 
to her cousin George Lyttleton at Rio Janeiro, caused 
a duel, married the Portuguese nobleman who killed his 
rival, and glittered at Court, — so long as it lasted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

One burden rolled off Euphan, another rolled into its 
place. The family legend, as we have seen, had been 
withheld from her for fear she too might brood over it 
But one concealment necessitates others, and every 
secret secretes a suspicion. Euphan knew that her 
mother and Meade had something between them un- 
known to herself. Many times she had noted the sud- 
den silences at her entrance, followed by commonplaces 
characteristic of neither. It were useless to enumerate 
the trifles whose cumulative effect on Euphan, now in 
her romantic age, was that her mother and Meade had 
a tender sentiment towards each other. And what 
could be happier or more natural ? That her mother, 
albeit a year or two older than Meade, was the true and fit 
wife for such a great man could not admit of a doubt. 
This theory did not obviously comport with the delicate 
attentions Meade was paying to Euphan ; but, so in- 
genious is feminine self-torture, those attentions were 
interpreted as partly compassionate, and partly a feeling 
of being committed to her, or perhaps for her daughter's 
sake Constance was sacrificing her love. It must not 
be. Henceforth she would be to Meade as a statue. 
Who was she to dream of wedding such a man, when 
a superb woman like Constance Elder was ready to be 
his bride? So of the two satisfactions of love, — mar- 
riage and martyrdom, — she chose the latter. 

Constance had discovered with delight the growing 
attachment between her daughter and Meade, and 
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when she presently remarked Euphan's indifference 
towards him, and his dismay, it was with deep pain. 
After a time there was awakened in her a certain feeling 
of resentment She hated coquetry at best, and it im- 
pressed her as disloyalty that one to whom they owed 
so much should have his love treated with levity by a 
daughter of hers. Constance did not realize how young 
she herself was, and how passionate, when she uncon- 
sciously entered on the perilous part of protecting an ad- 
mirable man and dear friend from the suffering caused 
by another woman. Her sympathy for Meade gradually 
became in reality what Euphan had mistakenly inferred 
from incidents quite foreign to the matter. Constance 
struggled against her love for this good, wise or even 
providential man, but in vain. Her fine womanly 
sentiment felt humiliated that she could entertain such 
feelings toward a man younger than herself, and one 
plainly, albeit hopelessly it seemed, in love with her 
daughter. A profound moral longing to be saved from 
this passion rose within her, and she felt that this might 
be if Euphan could be induced to respond to her lovers 
devotion. 

One day she found Euphan at her tasks, and fondly 
kissed her. The daughter twined her arms around her 
mother, and they sat together in silence ; but the silence 
presently became painful. It was broken by Constance, 
in whose eyec stood unaccustomed tears. 

"Euphan, my darling daughter, I do wish thou could 
feel more like confiding in thy old mamma." 

**Ma dear, you know I love you, and I know that if 
you keep anything from me it is because you love me. 
Therefore I say nothing." 

** Euphan, I will say what is on my mind. Clarence 
Meade loves thee* I cannot think thou knowest not 
that" 
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Euphan's answer was a blush ; it was slowly fol- 
lowed by a fictitious answer. 

" Ma, Clarence is kind to me, perhaps has some little 
fancy — I'm almost the only girl he knows here now. 
But I cannot dream of ever being his wife." 

"Why not?" 

" I cannot answer. I esteem him too much to en- 
courage any inclination that would lead to disappoint- 
ment" 

'' Euphan I thou dost not know what thou art casting 
from thee." 

Euphan raised her eyes to her mother's face and sur- 
prised there the woman's blush, — no light girlish flush, 
but flame. The mother was unconsciously confessing to 
the clear-eyed daughter. Euphan's tact did not desert 
her ; one word revealing her knowledge of her mother's 
secret would have betrayed the sacred cause at whose 
stake she was to be consumed. 

"I hope, dear mother, for lasting friendship with 
Clarence when his — his mistake is past ; but that is all." 

" Then this coldness to him is assumed? " 

'* It is genuine fear." 

" Thou art a strange girl." 

'*Do you want to marry me off? — Oh, forgive me! 
It was only my nonsense." 

Euphan's effort to turn the painful interview to pleas- 
antry had thrown her mother into hysterical sobs. The 
conversation that ended in this scene was not renewed. 
But Constance, who felt guilty without knowing exactly 
why, acquired something of that second-sight which 
sometimes endows a morbid consciousness in the 
direction of its trouble. She began to suspect that she 
had not controlled herself so completely as she had 
hoped. Of late, or the week after her interview with Eu- 
phan, Meade had not so plainly shown his love for h^t 
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daughter : could it be that he had concluded to give her 
up ? If so, was it to save her mother's feelings ? 

While in this perplexity Constance on returning from 
a walk, saw Meade pass out of the gate quickly just 
before she reached it, without seeing her. He was pale 
and agitated, and she felt certain that something grievous 
had occurred. . It was about the hour when Euphan 
would have been at her studies in the parlor ; she found 
there only the open book. She went softly to her daugh- 
ter's room and knocked; there being no answer she 
entered. Euphan lay on the bed as if in a swoon. 
Constance sprang forward, unlaced the dress, and there 
on her little heart lay a tear-stained paper. The pen- 
cilled words flashed on her eyes even as she chafed her 
daughter's hand — "Euphan, my love, your strange cold- 
ness is killing me." Constance placed the paper back, 
concealed it, then brought water to sprinkle on her face. 
Euphan, reviving, placed her hand on her bosom ; 
something she felt there made her utter a groan that 
pierced her mother's heart 

This was love. Constance could not mistake that, 
and for one wild instant something like anger swelled 
within her. Why could not the girl have known her 
own mind sooner, and saved her mother from a passion 
stimulated by her capricious indifiference ? Why all this 
silly secrecy ? The questions speedily passed away be- 
fore her compassion,— or all save one which, in the medi- 
tations of her sleepless night, recurred again and again — 
why is Euphan concealing her love ? At last conscience 
spoke. Constance Elder started up in bed to meet itis 
stern eye, and listen to its small still voice. All was clear. 

When the tempest that broke over her soul had sub- 
sided a little, the mother crept to the door of her daugh- 
ter's room ; she looked in, and saw the delicate girl 

revealed by the summer moon as she lay like a lily on 

12 
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motionless waves of slumber. The mother drew a cur- 
tain to screen the sleeper from the moon, as she had so 
often done in her darling's infancy. Then she lay beside 
Euphan, who nestled up to her. No word passed ; only 
their quick heart-beats told they were awake ; and at 
length they slumbered peacefully in each other's arms. 

With the morning there rose in Constance a longing 
to hide from its light Like some poor wounded ani- 
mal which creeps away to the nearest covert, ashamed 
of its weakness in liability to suffer, she left her house 
soon after breakfast, wandered across the bridge, passed 
beneath old Chatham homestead, and walked slowly 
along the river bank, — with no aim except solitude. At 
length she reached an opening in the bushes on the 
brow of a small hill. She entered it and found a pleas- 
ant seat on the grass from which she could gaze into 
the crystal river beneath. How pure, how softly slum- 
berous, the gentle stream I How easy to seek that 
repose from the cruel entanglements which had sud- 
denly grown around her life ! But now she had thought 
herself of some use in the world, filling a place that 
needed her, part of the sustaining force of her children's 
life and hope. She had lived to find herself in the way : 
everything would be simplified if she would disappear. 
To abandon existence voluiTtarily was, she felt, a kind 
of cowardice in most cases ; yet might it not be in some 
rare emergencies a soldierly duty, like that of the men 
whose blood had steeped the ground she sat on ? 

At any rate she might in that lonely spot enjoy a 
bath in the hot summer morning. How the heat was 
consuming her I 

Hist — she is not alone I Some children have ap- 
proached, and she hears their merry voices near her — 
separated only by a little shrubbery — and the gurgling 
of water into their pitchers. She longed for some 
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of the water and made her way to the spring, where she 
beheld three small statues of yellow bronze, innocent 
of drapery, standing in the stream of the fountain. The 
children were startled but not frightened, and one of 
them, a girl of seven or eight, promptly held up her 
pitcher for the lady's lips. The pure cool water refreshed 
her soqI ; she kissed the pretty little mulatto who looked 
up with happy wonder. 

"Do you go to school ? " she asked. 

*'No'm. A lady learns us sometimes," said a boy. 

** Tom knows a heap," said the girl, pointing to her 
brother, about a year older than herself. "Tom kin 
speak a piece." 

"Speak it, Tom," said Constance. 

The child promptly began — 

" The bee with his comb, 
The mouse at her dray. 
The grub in its tomb, 
Wile winter away ; 

But the fire-fly and hedge-shrew and lob-worm, I pra^i 
How fare they ? 

«*The summer of life's so easy to spend, 
And care for to-morrow so soon put away ! 
But winter hastens at summer's end, 
And fire-fly, hedge-shrew, lob-worm, pray, 
How fare they ? 

"Now, Sally, you say yourn." 

Sally, used to obeying orders, did her little best— 

•*The year's at de spring 
And day's at de mom, 

• 

Momin's at seven 
De hillside's dew-pearl, 
De lark's on de wing 
De snail's on de thorn; 
Ood's in His hevin, 
All ni^ht wid de worl* 
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Thus had little Pippa travelled from Assolo, and in the 
heart of some' Yankee dame come to weave her uncon- 
scious spells in the vales of Virginia. Constance gave 
the children some money, and made them go over the 
lines, and while she was copying them with her pencil 
the dark cloud that overhung her rained a few tears and 
passed away. These little Arcadians, naked atid not 
ashamed, looked up serenely and trustfully into her face, 
as if reminding her that there was never wanting in the 
world true work for true hearts. She learned that their 
house was a little way up the hill, then hastened home 
again. 

The siege of troubles was not then to be ended by the 
simple process of opposing her breast to one of the ar- 
rows ; she must carry order into the confusion, as the 
appointed providence of one small spot on earth. But 
the situation required all her judgment. Constance had 
to "wait for her light," as if once more sitting in the 
silent Quaker meeting. And, indeed, it was from that 
region that light on her next step came. Her sister, 
Ellen Janney, wrote that their father had become more 
infirm and longed "to see his Constance again." Miss 
Janney proposed to exchange places with her sister for a 
time. Somewhat to her surprise, and much to that of 
Euphan, Mrs. Elder promptly consented to the arrange- 
ment. Any questions which might have been raised 
about Meade's position were suspended by the circum- 
stance that he had to go north for a time. 

So the mother and daughter were now parted for a 
little, and perhaps able to see each other all the more truly 
for such perspective as stretches between Middleburg 
and Fredericksburg. Euphan was fond of ' * aunt Ellen," 
wittiest of spinsters, but she could not confide to her 
the sad secret of her life. Love cannot make a confi- 
dante of Prudence, The one living woman of whom 
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Euphan could have made a confidante was rendered 
impossible by the nature of the case. But between 
these two passed some notes which, especially if read 
l)etween the lines, may possess interest 

CONSTANCE TO EUPHAN. 

Woodlawn, July i. Dear Daughter, — ^The country is 
beautiful, and at every step something revives in me a 
memory more beautiful than any outward picturesque- 
ness. Alas, that childhood cannot see the enchanted 
land through which it moves except retrospectively — 
when it is lost ! Childhood lives in the future, age in 
the past, and between these is the present, veiled and 
unrecognized. This little sermon welled up in me at 
first day meeting, but the spirit only moved me to send 
it to thee. Carrie Stabler (she was the greatest flirt at 
school) preached a sermon on obedience to the inner 
light ; but she did not speak for me, whose need is to 
know what one is to do when light is given but the path 
hid. Knowing that thy mother is not generally serious 
in the abstract, thou wilt ask what particular thing has 
caused these reflections. Well, I will confide in thee. 
What wilt thou say to thy old mother having a lover ? 
It looks even so. Richard Bentley, whom thou mayst 
remember — he was fond of thee as a child — used to 
pay me some attention ! he has been a widower for some 
years ; he has been calling so often that father says he 
has ' * intentions. " 

EUPHAN TO CONSTANCE. 

Fredericksburg, July 4. Dear Ma, — I will write to 
you, though I have no news. But Mr. Bentley ! To 
think of such a thing strikes me dumb. Oh, mother, 
surely you will. not marry one you do not love ! I en- 
close Ed's letter, though sorely tempted to open it They 
say there is a way of opening envelopes and closing 
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them again so that no one can tell ; but my education 
has been neglected. I really cannot write for the fire- 
crackers which are celebrating Independence. But, dear 
ma, I feel some pain at the grave way in which you 
write about Mr. B. 

CONSTANCE TO EUPHAN. 

Woodlawn, July 11. * * * Thou sayest I surely 
would not marry one I did not love. But why should 
not I love Richard ? He is sensible, educated, faithful. 
Some philosopher says all womankind loves all man- 
kind, the individual on whom it is demonstrated depend- 
ing on propinquity. Richard and I are now in propin- 
quity. What have I to look forward to but loneliness ? 
My children will marry ; and thou knowest my principles 
against the adhesiveness of mothers-in-law. * * * 

EUPHAN TO CONSTANCE. 

July 16. * * There is something in your tone which 
makes tears come. Dear ma, I wish you would come 
home. Why do you dream that we would ever leave 
you alone.? For me, I shall never marry ! that is fixed 
as fate. Were it otherwise I could not marry one who 
would part me far, or inwardly, from you. 

CONSTANCE TO EUPHAN. 

July 25. * * As to thy never marrying, dear child, 
it is a thing I have heard before, from girls now married. 
Thy words about thy old mother touch her heart. It is 
true I have imagined my daughter wedded to one whose 
home might be also mine, for friendship ; but since she 
is cold to the love of that man, — one out of millions, — 
I cannot indulge in that dream. I plainly foresee that 
from him we must all soon part. No man of such 'fine 
feelings can remain in a family under such circumstances. 
I must stop here — Richard has called to take us on a 
drive. 
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The increasing agitation of Euphan under her mother's 
letters now reached the point of dismay and anguish. 
She soon after received a note from Meade informing 
her that he should have to return to Fredericksburg in a 
few days to make some notes required by Edmond in a 
letter she had forwarded. She read with tears the formal 
words, '* Dear Miss Elder," so hard to bear for one he 
used to call simple Euphan. It now broke like a bleak 
day on her hopeless heart that she had followed a delu- 
sion till an impassable desert lay between her and the 
. noblest man that ever loved a foolish girl. Euphan had 
so long accustomed herself to the prison of her affection 
that now, when its door was unbarred, she had no 
strength to leave it She could die sooner than deliber- 
ately try to recover the love she had repelled and 
wounded, for a reason that could never be revealed. 

So she thought ; and when Meade returned she met 
him without change of manner ; but in the night she 
encountered her phantom doubt, wrestled, and pre- 
vailed. And now the dawn was like a rose window, 
passionate, religious ; the green earth beneath was no 
longer a sacrificial but a bridal altar. Euphan came 
down arrayed in her prettiest dress, white and dainty, 
and when breakfast was over spoke to her lover with 
a tone that made his heart leap. 

" Clarence, if you are not too much engaged to-day 
I want you to take a little walk with me. I have some 
letters from mother and a — heap of things to ask you 
about Any hour will suit me." 

"Let it be now." 

A half hour later the two were seated at the base of 
the monument of the mother of Washington. The scene 
opening from that secluded spot was never fairer ; the 
birds had got up their finest concert for the occasion ; 
Euphan, frightened and nervous, was yet never more 
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charming. But having reached her favorite spot all her 
purpose grew obscure, her carefully considered con- 
fession was forgotten, and she stood confused, trembling, 
trying to laugh at a butterfly, or a caricature on the 
marble, anything that presented itself. Meade saw that 
she was as if drowning and catching at straws ; his own 
heart was sinking too, for he saw that something new 
and important was in her mind, and feared it might be 
some step beneath which his last hope, the blossom of 
that hour, would be crushed. 

*' What a pity people should scrawl their names all 
over this white marble I " said Euphan, but added with 
a light laugh, "just look at this portrait with the long 
nose I " 

"And what a pity the monument remains unfinished, " 
said Meade. "Here are all the materials for a pretty 
structure, but the grand marble ^pire still lies there 
without prospect of rising to its place. Some one told 
me that a young lady promised to marry her lover if 
he would build a monument for Mary Washington, but 
that when it had reached this stage she married another, 
and the disappointed man abandoned the project. It 
sounds like a fable made to account for the incomplete- 
ness." 

" It isn't well invented," said Euphan with em- 
phasis. "No woman who could admire Washington's 
mother so much would be a jilt ; and the lover would 
have gone on with his noble work any way." 

'* Well, ladies are sometimes fickle, and men do gen- 
erally need some inspiration for their patriotic service 
of money, or ambition, or love." 

"If I were inventing the story, it would be that the 
lover, at this stage of the monument, reached the conclu- 
sion that he was not so worthy of this lady as a dear 
friend of his, — a grander man, — who, he discovered, was 
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also in love with her. This other was more suited to 
her in every way. So the monumental lover leaves 
the work unfinished in order that she may be free." 

*' Your version is more romantic," said Meade, with 
a smile, ** but I must say the other appears to me more 
natural. " 

"Why?" asked Euphan, almost curtly, and betray- 
ing agitation. 

" Well, I doubt if any lover would sacrifice his love 
to friendship." 

"But there might be something more than friendship 
— some sacred person — say, a great poet — might be her 
husband, while the other is an ordinary man." 

"But I don't understand that her love is changed? 
If she loves him still, and he her, then neither would 
give up the other for all the friends or poets in the 
world. I fear it would turn out that your monumental 
lover didn't know the value of a heart, because he hadn't 
much himself." 

"Oh, Clarence — oh, say anything but that," Euphan 
broke out, the tears falling fast, " I know you mean me, 
but it is not so, I am not heartless, but only a poor 
idiot." 

"Euphan, my dear friend, what are you thinking? 
I never dreamed of hurting your feelings." 

"Oh, I have some feelings, though you do not think 
so. I understand your fable , you are right to think the 
worst of me, but, oh ! to have no heart I and not to 
appreciate a heart — oh ! " 

"Euphan, I meant no such thing — there — do not 
weep. I know your heart well. I once hoped it was to 

be mine, — but as that appears no longer " Here 

Meade's voice faltered, and he could only complete his 
sentence with his arm, which drew the sobbing girl 
closer. 
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" I have done those things that I ought not to have 
done and I have left undone those things that I ought 
to have done," said Euphan. 

** Are you speaking to me, Euphan ? or of me ? " 
."That which is done cannot be undone." 

'* Not so, dear Euphan ; all you have to do is to rest 
where you are, and all you've done and undone will be 
undone or done just as it ought to have been." 

"Is it so? " she asked, turning her face up to him 
with some difficulty, but with a look that cleared every 
last cloudlet from the lover's sky. 

" It is so, I give you my word of honor " 

" Do you happen to know, sir, is this the tombstone 
of the mother of General George Washington ? " 

The interrupting question came just as Meade was 
about to seal his word of honor, to what he did not ex- 
actly know except that it was on Euphan's lips. Look- 
ing around the corner of the monument, he saw a self- 
evident newspaper man, book and pencil in hand. 

" Beg pardon, sir," added the obtruder, "didn't notice 
there was a lady. Good-momin', ma'am." 

" This is Mary Washington's monument," said 
Meade. 

"Anything but well kept Didn't she live in the big 
house over there ? " 

"No ; you'll find her house in the town ; there's an 
iron ball on a pillar in front — about this time of the 
day." 

" Cannon ball, I suppose — Confederate or Union ? " 

"Her family name was Ball, and this Federal ball 
fell on a pillar ; it's quite curious. Anybody will tell 
you where it is." 

"Thank ye. Can you tell me where the pall-bearer 
of Shakespeare's tomb is?" 

"I didn't know it had a pall-bearer." 
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•'Much obliged. Beg pardon, but ain't you from 
North ? " 

" Originally," said Meade, beginning to be vexed. 

*'Is it your opinion that the war, as they say, may 
be said to be over, and the people hereabouts becomin' 
more friendly like to us ? " 

"Yes, the war is over; union, peace, and concord 
reign ; everything and • everybody's reconstructed. 
Now, sir, you can spread *that out as much as you 
like." 

** May I ask your name ? " 

"Certainly." 

"Well, sir — I didn't catch your name?* 

** DTimporte." 

" Good-momin', Mr. Namport ; good morn—'* 

But the reporter checked his bow^ to Euphan, who 
could not control her laughter, and she received 
a resentful look. 

" We've been interviewed," said Meade. 

"Horrible I " ejaculated Euphan, not knowing, how- 
ever, just how much she ought to be distressed. " In- 
terviewed I " 

" That laugh of yours will ring through the country. 
It will run about this way : * In conversation with 
Mr. Namport, one of the best informed citizens of Fred- 
ericksburg, though a Northern man by birth, I was 
assured' — ^here comes a half column about the war 
being over — ' Nevertheless^ your correspondent had 
ample evidence that the fair sex in Virginia have little 
goodwill for us, and frequently the Northern man 
finds that his room is preferred to his company.' Then 
follows a half column about your looks, and a column 
of your conversation." 

"Well, 111 forgive him, for he gave me a laugh. I 
thought I could never laugh again ; and^ ah I now all 
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the burden rolls back on me. It's about ma— oh, Clar- 
ence, I'm so unhappy about her. I brought you out 
here to show you her letters — I was so afraid Aunt 
Ellen would suspect something. I'm afraid it's wrong 
to show them even to you, but I don't know what else 
to do. " 

Euphan leaned forward, hf r cheeks resting on her ' 
hands, and gazed on Meade's face as he read the two 
letters given him ; she saw some agitation in his face, 
a keen interest, as he read them over again ; but she 
did not see any such feeling as she expected, and his 
calm comments almost grieved her. 

"The letters are certainly startling, and I don't won- 
der that you should feel anxiety and worry at the pros- 
pect of such a change. But I cannot help feeling entire 
confidence in your mother's good sense as well as her 
fineness of nature ; if she feels that she will be happier 
with her old lover, why should you feei so deeply 
troubled ? " 

*' Why I " cried Euphan, with a burst of tears ; *• not 
be troubled that dear ma should feel we want to get 
rid of her, and be driven to marry just for house and 
home I Oh — oh — how can you " 

"Forgive me, Euphan but I did not see anything of 
that. Let me look at the letters again, please." 

Euphan checked her grief, glanced at the letters as 
she returned them, and betrayed some confusion. 

"Euphan, we men are stupid," remarked Meade 
quietly, after glancing again over the letters ; " we can't 
read what's not written so easily as women ; but even 
you cannot get out of either of those letters that your 
mother is in any such sad case. You have either 
fancied it, heard it, or have another letter which — ^ah« 
I see, you have kept back a letter." 
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** It is too — too private to show," said Euphan, now 
crimson. 

"Show it to me." 

As she drew the letter from her bosom poor Euphan 
was bowed with mingled grief and shame and fear ; 
she bent her face in her handkerchief and trembled 
through the age his perusal seemed to take. 

" This does indeed look like trouble," he said. 

"Trouble, trouble, more than I can bear," said she, 
shaking her head. Had she ventured to look up she 
would have discovered a triumphant smile on Meade's 
face in queer contrast with his words. 

** Yes, it looks like very serious trouble ; but I promise 
you, Euphan, to end it all — clear it away — if you will 
only let me answer this last letter." 

"What will you say?" 

"Promise." 

"What will you say ? " 

Meade wrote with pencil on the back of the letter, 
and held before her eyes these words : — " Dear mother, 
— Come home I Clarence and I have joined hands for 
ever ; our hearts are glad ; we wait only your kiss. 
Come ! " 

Euphan's eyes lit up like stars ; she drew closer, and, 
as she laid her head on the strong shoulder next her, 
spoke in a low tone two words — " Send it I'' 

The note was sent And not long afterward Con- 
stance Elder reached her home. But they who^met 
her were startled. Her face was still young, her eye 
serene, but her hair was streaked with silver. Such 
white blossoms sometimes grow swiftly over the grave 
of a buried love. 

'* Why, sister, hast thou been ill ? " said Ellen Janney. 

"No," said Constance, cheerfully; "dost thou not 
know that powdered hair is fashionable ? 


''/->\ 
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''Mother!'* 

" No tears, Euphan : some grow gray from sudden 
grief, may not others from sudden joy ? I have another 
son to love, and my daughter is happy." 

Meade never asked any explanation of Euphan's inter- 
val of coldness towards him, nor she any disclosure of 
the secrets between him and her mother from which 
she had drawn delusive inferences. But were they 
delusive? She could not help now and then recur- 
rence of misgivings on this point. One little discov- 
ery she made, at any rate, which justified doubts that 
she knew not the real experiences through which her 
mother had gone of late. Not long after Ellen Janney's 
return home a letter came from her, in which there was 
some item of news which caused Mrs. Elder to utter an 
exclamation of delight 

"What is it that so pleases you?" asked Euphan, 
who was alone with her. 

"Why Richard Bentley and Carrie Stabler are to be 
married. Nothing could be better ! " - 

Euphan gave her mother a searching look, under 
which that lady glowed a little, then turned to the sew- 
ing which of late had occupied her more than her books. 
Constance, having finished her letter, went on with 
some work of her own, and the two sat in silence for 
some time. At last Euphan resting her work for a 
moment, said very quietly — 

"Ma, I sometimes think that you are a loving, well- 
informed, and unspeakably dear — humbug." 

"Now, Euphan, how didst thou find it out?" 

"Nevermind." 

"Well, daughter, in that particular I'm never likely 
to be lonesome. " 

"Which means — 'you're another.'" 

"Now, daughter, I'm going to make amends for all 
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mystifications of thee by revealing a strange history ^ 
concerning thy father's family, which contains so many 
features of painful and morbid character that Clarence 
and I have formerly been afraid to tell thee the whole. 
We have had to discuss some of them, in connection 
with Edmond's action in England, which has, I fear, 
caused thee to feel an unpleasant air of secrecy about 
the house." 

** Don't suppose I thought of that when I spoke so 
impertinently. I was remembering your letters about 
Richard Bentley." 

" Dost thou wish they had not been written ? " 

Euphan leaped forward, embraced her mother, then 
sat at her feet and listened to the wondrous tale of the 
Spanish Box. 

A few days later came Lord Elstowe's two thousand 
pounds, — sent apparently by Edmond, but without ex- 
planation. The first effect of this introduction of the 
root of all evil into our little paradise beside the Rap- 
pahannock was what might be expected : bitter discord 
reigned for a whole day. Did the money belong to 
Meade or to the ladies ? In this melancholy contest 
even Meade's betrothed took part against him ; but he 
brought from his library nineteen leather-bound vol- 
umes, purporting to be law-books, to read to the ladies in 
support of his contention, and they surrendered at an 
early page. The money was deposited in a bank in the 
name of Constance Elder, on condition that Meade 
should make out his account for legal services rendered, 
— a task which it is to be feared he never faithfully 
fulfilled. 

This ten thousand dollars appeared to Constance and 
Euphan so immense, — such a proud trophy for Edmond, 
whose speedy return it promised, — that Meade did not 
have the heart to express his misgivings. He had al 
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ready been troubled by the tone of his friend's latest 
letter, in which he spoke of masquerading as a noble- 
man in the house where he ought to be the real noble- 
man and the master. So far had poor Edmond s de- 
lusion, that he possessed some legal claim, gone. Meade 
had a guilty feeling that the delusion was mainly due 
to himself, as he had suggested the possibility of pe- 
cuniary results for the family, that being the only way 
in which he could induce Edmond to accept his loan, 
and go abroad for a tour on which the youth's sanity, 
or even life, depended. While he thought it likely that 
a young gentleman so attractive might find friends in the 
Redlegh family, his only hope for pecuniary advantages 
was fixed on Edmond's art. He knew that Edmond 
could not have earned this money by his art, even had 
his letters not repeatedly shown that he was neglecting 
his art Meade feared that it was borrowed, probably 
from some member of the Elstowe family, and meant 
to repay himself. At any rate he wrote Edmond an 
essay full of artistic touches, such as would be definite 
if his distant friend were borrowing, or getting morbid 
again, or about to marry for money, but otherwise 
would at most but gently bore him. This letter by a 
series of mischances did not reach Edmond until the 
elapse of considerable time, during which he had no 
clear intimation of his sister's engagement Perhaps it 
was as well. Edmond was not now under a fictitious 
weird, but under a real one, and must follow its remorse- 
less grooves. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The agreement between Elstowe and Edmond in- 
volved the transmission from Virginia, under personal 
care, of the Spanish box and its papers, and their destruc- 
tion by fire in his lordship s presence, — with the possible 
exception of one, which, however, would be practically 
valueless without the proofs of descent. All copies of the 
papers were also to be destroyed. Lord Elstowe knew 
that Edmond's word was as good as any bond. He 
had no doybt that he would persuade the Platomones to 
consent to the destruction of the excepted paper. The 
holocaust of Redlegh closet-skeletons was to take place 
immediately after the signing of the agreement and pay- 
ment of the money, which, of course, must be deferred 
until the papers were brought to London. It was this 
interval that Elstowe desired to have Edmond pass 
with his family on the contninet. By the time of their 
return the Spanish box would be there, and the whole 
thing finally settled. Lord Elstowe did not mean to 
lose sight of Edmond until he should start for the con- 
tinent ; he insisted on supplying the young man's ward- 
robe in Bedford ; he improved his guest's small knowl- 
edge of billiards ; introduced him to piquet, and stakes ; 
took him to fish in the Ouse. He managed to allow 
the youth barely time enough in London to visit the 
Platomones and obtain their consent to the agreement 
Indeed so near was the time that after Lord Elstowe 
and Edmond had driven from the station to Lowndes 

13 
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Square it was determined that the carriage had better 
take him on to Wells Place at once. 

Mrs. Platomone was too ill, and Antoinette in too 
much distress, for Edmond to consult either on the im- 
portant question. He was much touched at seeing An- 
toinette hold the gay garment on which she was at work 
away from her lest it should be stained with her tears. 
She tried to smile when he spoke of his hospitable enter- 
tainment at Redleigh. Between the little room in Well^ 
Place and the grand house in Lowndes Square the 
contrast was great, between their respective inmates 
greater, — and though here, Edmond thought, not alto- 
gether unfavorable to his humble friends, it was certainly 
very pleasant in the grand house. Lady Elstowe was 
infinitely amusing, a combination of worldliness and 
simplicity quite phenomenal. Lord Elstowe's affecta- 
tion of errors in regard to the name Platomone was 
a plagiarism from his wife's habitual helplessness in 
dealing with new names ; nothing could induce her to 
call Edmond anything but **Mr. Redleigh; " and while 
"Platomone" exercised a fascination for her which 
made her lord uneasy, she never got it right. 

**Planitones, did you say, Mr. Redleigh?" she asked 
at dinner, on the day of his arrival. 

** Platomone, — a curious name." 

** Very. But it has an ancient sound. Did you every 
hear the name before, my lord ? " 

** I heard my friend here mention it. Mr. Elder, would 
you like to go to Parliament this evening?" 

**0h, dear no, papa," said Lady Augusta, ** we must 
have Mr. Elder with us at the opera. It had to be 
arranged before he came, but he didn't object, and he 
will like it much better than Parliament." 

*' No doubt," said Elstowe, gratified. 

'* I shouldn't think of changing such an agreeable and 
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kind arrangement," said Edmond, turning to Lady Au- 
gusta, whose fair round shoulder was amply disposed 
at his side. 

"About these Platomones," said Lady Elstowe, 
** don't you think we might call on them, Augusta?" 

**Mrs. Platomone is very ill, Blanche," said Elstowe. 

**That is sad. She may be well when we return. 
How delightful, Mr. Redlegh, that you can go with us ; 
you must have quite won Lord Elstowe's heart" 

** Blanche," called Elstowe, a little worried by her 
last remark, ** shall we drink our guest's health ? Mr. 
Elder, we welcome you ! " 

" Thank you, my lord," said Edmond, blushing, 
**and you, ladies." 

''Cousins, you must say now," interposed Royola ; 
"you see, cousin Edmond, we have arranged every- 
thing." 

" What honors I " said Edmond. ^ 

"Are thrust on you," added Elstowe, merrily. 

"Nay, lavished on my unworthy but not ungrateful 
self" 

" Is Miss Platinum pretty? " put in Lady Elstowe. 

"I think so. She has a foreign, perhaps Italian, 
look." 

" How romantic ! " exclaimed Lady Augusta ; " I've 
often thought how nice it would be to be one of those 
Venetian ladies, with a soup9on of olive tint, and a 
whole blue sky in her eyes " 

" Her dark languid eyes," added Hawise, " and a cig- 
arette in her melancholy mouth." 

"Hawise, you're saucy ; I'll see you afterwards. 
Aren't their eyes blue, papa ? " 

"Chameleonic, my daughters; compromise on that" 

"But they do smoke," said Hawise; "don't you 
remember our Countess Cigarini, as we used to call her. 
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whose tears for Italy trickled on her big havana?" 

** I remember one thing," said Elstowe, ** that unless 
you are quick you will miss more than the overture." 

** Oh, to think of missing Donna Anna's struggle with 
Giovanni 1 " said Royola. 

The young ladies rushed off, Lady Elstowe went 
quietly, and soon after they were all, except Elstowe, 
disposed in the carriage and the brougham. The theatre 
was crowded as usual — on a Don Giovanni night. 
Edmond, who had never seen an opera, felt a little sur- 
prise at one or two of the scenes, but he was no prude 
and the music charmed him. The four ladies, in superb 
toilet, were unremitting in their attentions to their new 
acquaintance, on whom many lorgnettes were fixed. 
He was introduced as their ** cousin " to several visitors 
at their box, and by one of them, young Lord Fulke, 
was invited to a breakfast two days later. 

*'How unfortunate," said Lady Augusta, ** cousin 
Edmond, we have made all our arrangements to start 
that very morning " 

''Evening," interposed Hawise. 

**No, morning." 

Edmond had the same information as Hawise ; and 
it turned out right, — Lady Augusta apologizing and 
explaining that they had returned to the original plan of 
a night journey, which she had hoped to escape. Papa 
and she preferred day-travelling. In truth the plan had 
been modified by Lady Augusta on the moment. Before 
going to the opera she' had been quietly told by her 
father that he did not wish their guest to be mixed up 
with the last days of the season ; suggesting that they 
would find him pleasanter company if he were not hail- 
fellow with the young men of rank careering about the 
continent in summer, to say nothing of the ladies they 
flutter around. Lady Augusta was her father's confidante 
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SO far as he had any ; he told her many things, and what 
he did not tell her she mostly understood. She did not, 
indeed, receive any intimation of the serious situation 
in which Elstowe had been placed by Ednxond s arrival, 
nor of their relationship to him ; but she had been given 
to understand that her father's interest in the Virginian 
had an extremely important basis, that he was of high 
family, had fine prospects, and would be considered by 
his lordship an eligible son-in-law. 

Here, however, she was mystified ; her father had 
always expected her to marry a title, and had favored 
the attentions of her second cousin. Lord Fulke, though 
he was by no means wealthy. He had not suggested 
that Edmond had any prospect of title, and yet this at- 
tractive Virginian was fairly thrown in her arms. At 
the opera she had been glad to show Lord Fulke her 
commanding influence over her handsome cousin ; 
but she now had to weigh the young nobleman's title 
against qualities rare among the gentlemen of her 
acquaintance, and advantages which her father en- 
hanced by leaving them to her imagination. And per- 
haps Edmond was a potential peer ! 

Before the party started for the continent Elstowe 
slipped five hundred pounds into Edmond's hand. 

** You will have nothing to do with hotel bills," he 
said, *' which are arranged for; but you will find my 
family an expensive one to escort, and I hope you will 
accept this pocket-money without considering it a 
debt" 

**I confess it is convenient to have it, but shall insist 
on deducting it from what will be paid me on our set- 
tlement. " 

Lady Augusta's authority was paramount when they 
left London, but, owing to rough weather^ the party 
waited at Dover for the morning boat, and this young 
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lady could not veil her sea-sickness ; and so Royola, an 
excellent sailor, got ahead of her in the Virginian's 
acquaintance. From the prison of a deck chair, Lady 
Augusta was doomed to see Royola pacing the wet 
promenade all day, the roses blooming on her cheeks, 
her eyes sparkling with the glee of initiating her cousin 
into the art and mystery of flirtation. Royola had not 
generally the roses of Lady Augusta at her best ; but 
her beauty was of that soft moonlight kind which fasci- 
nates the more intellectual youth. She was also the 
linguist of the party, — Hawise being almost her equal, — 
and had already undertaken Edmond's instruction in 
German, his French being fair enough. On the very 
evening of their arrival at Ostend, — where they were to 
remain ad libitum, — Royola and Edmond were whirling 
in a dance at the Kursaal, while the rest were trying to 
recover from the voyage. She had the advantage and 
meant to keep it. 

When the elder sisters parted next morning, and 
returned from different directions, each followed by a 
shop-boy with her new bathing-dress, it Was as if they 
had been buying weapons for a duel. At the noon bath 
Lady Augusta took care that her machine should be 
next that of Edmond ; she came out in pretty rose-tint, 
plunged in bravely, and swam finely. Royola came 
out in creamy-white, sufficiently coquettish, — came ten- 
tatively, and, though a good swimmer, seemed so help- 
less that Edmond must needs try and give her lessons. 
In fact, Edmond was invested in a way unprecedented 
in his experience, or even in his observations of life. 
It must be admitted that he took to the situation with 
facility ; his mother's vitality and love of fun, so long 
overlaid in him by a dread now past, burgeoned out in 
a way that might have astonished the little home circle 
at Fredericksburg. Though these young ladies, relieved 
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from the eyes of the London Grundies, — their mother 
never entered the sea, — were apt to suffer reaction into 
freedom to the verge of boldness, they were never loud, 
their unconstraint never lost charm through any show of 
self-consciousness, their very seductiveness was artistic. 
The sensuous beauty of Royola, her voluptuous 
nature, developed through centuries of well-bred self- 
indulgence, made her coquetry simple as that of a water 
lily tempting a lad from the shore. She disarmed 
Edmond by the frankness of her affectations. Lady 
Augusta had impressed him as having more intellect, 
perhaps more style ; and Hawise, had he been allowed 
nearer acquaintance, might have attracted him more 
than either of her sisters — by a certain lyrical and elfish 
abandon which pleased his aesthetic sense. Now and 
then Hawise in her sky-blue flannel, — a golden anchor 
embroidered in front — drew near in the water and 
challanged him to a swimming match ; and he appeared 
to enjoy these merry races, so much that after a week 
the elder sisters concluded that it was time to go on to 
Spielbad. Hawise was a Polonia behind the arras, and 
must be thrust out of their duel ; but this was not so 
easy while "the child," — as they called her when dis- 
pleased, — was allowed the freedom of the seaside ; in 
which was included the display of a perfect figure. 

EDMOND TO MEADK. 

** You maybe surprised to find where I am, still more 
to learn that I am dancing attendance on the Elstowe 
ladies. This is in the character of a relative : I am 
called cousin, have £500 of his lordship's money (offered 
apparently as a fee for taking care of his family, ac- 
cepted only as a loan), and have no bills to pay. The 
cousinship is an empty title. The two daughters, who at 
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first were stiff, unbent before we left England, but now 
they almost pet me ! 

** Behold on this envelope a picture of our Grand Hotel 
de la Tour. On top of the semicircular front is a cir- 
cular balcony, forty or fifty feet in diameter, into 
which all our rooms open — fortunately nobody else's, 
these balcony doors being altogether of glass and lace, 
without curtains or blinds. This balcony overlooks the 
sea ; it is overlooked only by the sun and moon. Here 
we sit at our coffee in the morning, there being an 
ornamental pagoda in the centre if we need a screen 
*'rom the sun, and-in fact take most of our meals here, 
— ^though occasionally the ladies hunger for the * fun ' 
of the table d'hote, when we all descend to that, at six, 
which were a vulgarly early hour in England. We 
have just come from dinner, and while the ladies are 
preparing for the theatre, I sit out here on the balcony 
and write. The red sun, elongated like an Easter ^^g, 
is suspended just over you. The sea stretches out, a 
vast opal. A great steamship is out there voyaging on 
the track where about three centuries ago was pursued 
the Spanish galliass, with Edmond Redlegh and his 
son prisoners on board, to be stranded on Heligoland. 
And I must tell you of a phenomenon which recalled a 
wonder of our story. About ten o'clock, two nights 
ago, the border of the sea became a mass of yellow 
flame : it stretched several hundred yards into the 
water — this fire — and as far as the eye could reach up 
and down the coast. It was not the familiar phosphor- 
escence, the light being a complete sheet. It is said 
to occur here once or twice a year. The savants are 
puzzled, one of them suggesting that the destruction of 
whales in the North Sea leaves certain infusoria, once 
devjoured by whales, to multiply in shoals ! At any 
rate, I doubt not it is that St Elmo's fire which enabled 
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our ancestral wanderer to escape from the 'Jesus' 
to Sambula Isle. 

"You must not suppose, however, that I have our 
legend ' on the brain.' I assure you that I am living in 
a pompous and pampered present with an enthusiasm 
that might astonish you. You will naturally expect 
that all this aristocratic petting and luxury will spoil 
me. I shall come back spoilt, no doubt, but it will 
not be by that kind of thing. It will be by Ostend. 
Oh this beautiful dream of a place ! I pause and look 
over the summer sea, touched with sails, stretching into 
the afterglow, — no line discoverable between sea and 
sky, — then look along the half mile of palaces and 
villas, — and wonder if it be not a vision, an enchant- 
ment, that in the morning will have vanished. And yet 
all this is but mere frame of the picture — of the end- 
lessly varied picture — of human life. Sometimes Os- 
tend appears to me as some vast and gorgeous flower 
that has expanded beside the sea, its ten thousand petals, 
at certain hours, detaching themselves and promenad- 
ing as animate costumes. There is a mile long prom- 
enade {digue ih^Y call it, which seems a French form of 
dique), paved with tiles, over a hundred feet 'wide. 
Here one may see the fashion and splendor of all the 
brilliant cities of Europe. Every morning, about 
eleven, this great company plunges into the sea, clad 
in all the colors of the rainbow. For two hours there 
is a wild sea-carnival, — mad, comical, grotesque, beau- 
tiful. The most elegant impropriety prevails. Here 
are a thousand bare-legged ladies, — stockings being 
unknown and skirts rare, — who rush into the surf to 
be at Neptune's touch carved into variegated statues. 
It is an excellent place for an artist to study the nude. 
Some of their airy costumes become hardly more than 
tinted veiFs. Meanwhile a Jhousand children sport on 
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the shore. This grand masquerade over, the crowds 
repair to restaurants, where they may be seen enjoying 
Ostend luxuries. (Among these, by the way, there is a 
spicy little oyster, and they also dress mussels into 
a grand consommation. ) In the evening — between 
seven and eight — there is a classic concert at the Kursaal 
(a great palatial edifice), and also gambling. Later 
there is a dance, and occasionally a ball. 

** My description may seem dull, but I assure you it is 
only because I dare not attempt a real description. It 
takes the whole world to make Ostend, which is the sum 
of every city's fashionablest (and I must add fastest). 
It is not merely cosmopolitan, in a sense it provincial- 
izes ; I am therefore not certain but that it provincial- 
izes Fredericksburg itself! 

'* On Saturday the king of Prussia came to visit the 
young king, Leopold II., — who by the way resembles 
a fine-looking Virginian of six feet two, his wife (an 
Austrian archduchess) being almost as pretty as mother. 
The king came in on a royal steam-yacht, passed a 
pier decorated with banners ; he stood alone on an 
eminence in the centre of the boat, guns thundering 
from a neighboring fort, returning the hurrahs (or 
* hochs ') of the vast crowd by a continuous military 
salute — touching his shining helmet. He was driven 
along the digue in an open carriage, seated beside the 
king of Belgium, to the latter's seaside palace. He is 
a serene blonde old gentleman. All day Sunday, while 
Fredericksburg was worshipping in the churches, Os- 
tend was bathing, singing, dancing, having processions, 
and horse races, and a circus, and a theatre, which, 
thanks to mother's Quaker anti-sabbatarianism, did not 
shock, but greatly amuse me. The young ladies with 
me also enjoyed it as much. But this, Hawise declared, 
was 'because it was improper.' She was scolded for 
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the remark by Lady Augusta, but persisted that the 
glory of Ostend was its impropriety. * We can cut up 
antics enough here in ia week to last us a year.' These 
English people do seem to leave England very far 
behind them when they touch the continent And it is 
wonderful how outspoken they are, — even those one 
might expect to be most prudent On Saturday, when 
we were all on the pier wafching the German king's 
approach, a gentleman spoke to our party. I was intro- 
duced to him. He was a member of Parliament. He 
said to me humorously t * You take your king seriously 
in America!' 'Our president you mean.' 'Ah yes, 
you call him president, that is what I mean by taking 
him seriously. Our European kings you see are 
merely mounted on a stage to make up and perform for 
the people's delight' What could this commoner have 
meant ? 

"But I must now close, for it is near nine, and the 
ladies are ready for the theatre. Our next place will be 
Spielbad. His lordship will overtake us there, and I 
already feel that I shall not be sorry to resign responsi- 
bility for his family, whose attractions are many, but 
who are all too severally original for a guardian's 
repose." 

At Spielbad Eoyola still had her fnnings. The 
moons were waxing, and Lady Augusta knew there 
was no competing with Royola by moonlight In Ed- 
mond there had been a nature inherited from his father, 
but it was never strong except when stimulated by the 
sense of impending doom which had developed it ; 
that having passed away, his maternal inheritance,^ — 
adjourned by her Quakerism to him, — a passion for 
beauty, ruddy-hearted love of life, and a personality 
not to be conventionalized, — rose full-grown in him. 
Royola was the very objective type of the epicurean 
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side of this more real ** weird " of Edmond's nature, 
of which, however, he had no fear. . 

On their first moonlight walk in the gardens, Royola 
said, gently pressing the arm on which she leaned, 
** My favorite text in the Bible is, let no flower of the 
spring pass by thee. " To Edmond this was as if one 
of the fragrant flowers around them had spoken. 
Royola appeared mystical ; perhaps a little too much 
for her purpose, she had made the moonlit gardens 
more beautiful, but rather diverted attention from the 
special flower that had spoken the spell. 

On the following evening they occupied their separate 
dining-room at the hotel '* Vierjahrzeiten," all being in 
fullest evening dress ; after that they visited the gaming 
tables, on which Lady Augusta and Hawise at once 
began to slip thalers. Lady Elstowe surveying the scene 
with amusement. Royola did not play, perhaps be- 
cause Edmond did not. 

Presently she observed Lady Augusta with a pile of 
gold at her side, flushed with the pleasure of winning; 
she saw in her sister's absorption, opportunity for a 
game of her own, and softly complained to Edmond 
that the room was suffocating. 

Lady Elstowe saw Royola moving off with Edmond, 
but said nothing. Her ladyship had. already shown 
signs of favoring this particular disposal of Edmond, 
the momentous purpose of whose connection with them 
in their tour having been made clear to her by Lady 
Augusta. Royola was bleached under the glare of the 
gaming-room, but in the gardens she moved in her own 
kingdom ; shadowy outlines, half-tints, fragrance in 
which no one odor was distinguishable, wove a right 
frame around her slender form. She was transfigured 
in the silvery light ; she felt the passionateness of this 
nature of man's luxurious creation surging in her simi- 
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larly cultured blood ; her bosom swelled like purest 
foam against the corsage of her dark dress. A subtle 
breath of fascination was stealing through Edmond's 
brain. Could Royola have kept silence for a few min- 
utes — in other words, had she really loved Edmond— 
there is no knowing what might have come of this first 
stroll in the garden. But she had the infirmity of many 
a pretty woman : she fancied she could talk up to her 
own beauty. Clever she was in a way, but not so 
clever as serene eyes, and mystical undulations of soft 
flesh, and fountains amid glistening flowers. If another 
text from the Bible had occurred to her it might have 
been better than silence, but it was like the break of a 
string in a spinet when she said — '*I love moonlight. 
Is your moonlight in Virginia like ours ? " 

** I like this moonlight better than any in Virginia," 
said Edmond. 

**Ah, I know what you mean — you are flattering me, 
but I don't believe you ; you have walked there with — 
Oh, how many ladies ; perhaps with dark Indian 
beauties like Poky — Poky 

" — Hontas— 

** — Yes — who saved Mr. Smythe, Mr. Warrington 
Smythe's grandfather. We heard Mr. Warrington 
Smythe at the Royal." 

**It was an earlier ancestor, I think, but there are 
some of the race of Pocahontas left in Virginia." 

Poor Royola began to feel that beside the singing 
fountains and the breathing flowers she had started a 
stream of mere talk, which was carrying them away. 
She partly recovered lost ground when they reached 
the riverside, and beheld the flood of gold. But hardly 
had thesilenc^ begun to weave again its spell than it 
was broken by the merry voice of Hawise, announcing 
that she had won seventeen thalers. The three ladies 
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had met a baron of their acquaintance and had pro- 
posed a walk to the bridge. They now all sauntered 
back to the hotel. But this time Lady Augusta secured 
Edmond for herself by requiring a little rest on a chair 
in the park. The others moved on to wait for her at a 
spot where there were more seats. 

Lady Augusta had some advantages over Royola : 
if she had less beauty she had more intellect; and 
if less sensibility, more will. Just now she had the 
particular advantage of being really interested about, if 
not in, Edmond. More had been confided to her by her 
father than to the others : and though she was not in 
love with Edmond, she was not, when with him, think- 
ing of transient amusement, or of mere conquest. In 
fact, she was playing with loaded dice, both with Royola 
and Edmond. For the time, Edmond was to her the 
most important person in the world, and he had no 
reason for suspecting that her interest in him was refer- 
able to anything beyond himself. At the same time 
Lady Augusta did not herself exactly know to what it 
was referable. Edmond was framed in a charming 
mystery. 

On a hill outside the park stood a ruin, part of which 
was outlined against the afterglow. Lady Augusta 
pointed it out to Edmond, and told him a folk-tale 
concerning it. 

** I was told it by an old woman I found there sev- 
eral years ago. She said that on certain nights of the 
year, about midnight, any wanderer past the ruin would 
meet a beautiful lady, richly dressed, and with a halo 
of golden hair so lustrous that it made all luminous 
around her. She stands wringing her hand over a jew- 
elled casket at her feet, which she entreats the wayfarer 
to carry for her into the castle. It seems a small thing 
to do, but once lifted to his shoulder the casket crushes 
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the man, who is next day found dead at the portal. 
One only has been known to survive, who went about 
many years with broken back, telling his story and 
begging pennies." 

* * A strange legend. " 

** Exceptionally strange, I think. It doesn't seem 
one that peasants would invent Their tales usually 
have morals, but what could be the meaning of a little 
casket becoming a great burden ? " 

** Perhaps it was a box of family papers,.representing 
some guilty heritage, some ever accumulating crime 
involving tenure of the castle, heavier for each successive 
possessor, and becoming such a family fate that even 
the last gentle heiress had to draw others with herself 
beneath its crushing weight" 

'*Very poetic, but too ingenious for the combined 
talents of all the German peasants that ever lived. 
But the air is getting chilly. Will you help me with 
my shawl ? — it won't crush you like the casket And I 
fear we must move on." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

It will be observed that about the time when Clarence 
Meade was occasion of a competition in self-sacrifice 
between the two Virginian ladies in his charge, Ed- 
mond was causing a more natural rivalry between two 
English sisters. But meanwhile a third fate was ap- 
proaching. Hawise had conceived a fancy of some 
kind for Edmond, who was not spoilt yet — or not much 
— and to whom her sincerity and singularities, most of 
all a certain freedom of spirit, were attractive. Had 
she not been beside sisters whose beauty was celebrated, 
Hawise might have been described as more than pretty ; 
now she was said to be " striking," *' lovely," or ''some- 
times quite pretty." She was indeed variable in her 
looks, which seemed to have a subjective side ; with a 
person she did not like she might look almost ugly, 
with one she admired almost beautiful. She could not 
endure the presence of people she did not think beauti- 
ful or handsome. Her mother said Hawise uncon- 
sciously made faces at people she did not like. She 
must have liked Edmond's appearance, for he thought 
her very pretty — with her masses of black hair, her 
brown eyes, her pearly teeth, and her graceful though 
girlish figure. She evidently had no interest in Edmond 
except for himself. She was old enough to perceive 
that her sisters were besieging him without real affec- 
tion ; with a certain maidenly indignation she took his 
side. Moreover, it was just then reaching that time of 
life when it often becomes necessary for one who is 
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neither girl or woman, — for such no proper epithet 
exists in our language, — to affirm her existence. This 
period comes to such female youths as have fashionable 
mothers and elder sisters to sit on them^ and it some- 
times awaits long its occasion. Hawise had been kept 
in moral short dresses after she had been forced into 
trains ; for in physique, in sex-consciousness, she was 
still childlike, whereas in will and character she was 
rather more mature than her sisters. In saying that 
Hawise was sincere, it is meant that she was as sincere 
as a girl in her sixteenth year can be who has to prove 
her personal existence, as part of the universe, against 
its persistent denial by those around her. She was 
sincere with Edmond, who respected her personality, 
whenever he was allowed ; but this is perfectly consis- 
tent with a resort to such subtle weapons of defence as 
nature has provided for the weak in their conflict with 
the strong. Not that Hawise herself felt absolutely 
sure of her personal existence, for she was often con- 
scious of her childishness; but she wanted to experi- 
ment in the direction of womanhood. To rescue Ed- 
mond became a purpose associated with the solution 
of her own personal *' entity." 

On an evening when the Elstowes had retired Edmond 
sat in the park indulging in a cigar. It drew on to 
midnight ; the moon had gone down and he was scarce 
visible in the dusk. Then, from a room which he knew 
to be Hawise's, a white-robed Juliet appeared and sat 
on her balcony of the first floor ; he plucked a flower 
and threw it to her. 

" Is Ihat you, cousin Edmond? " she called, softly. 

"Yes, cousin Hawise." 

** Mayn't I come down out of this horrid stuflfy 

room?" 

"Why not ? I long for company." 

14 
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In a few moments Hawise in a wrapper stepped out 
of a back door, and the two strolled under the starlight 
with a sweetly uneasy sense of something irregular. 
The park stretched to a thick wood, and as they ap- 
proached it the girl proposed to return, and find some 
seat 

" I*m afraid to go near those woods." 

" Afraid of what ? " 

''A childish absurdity that sticks to me when I know 
better. Years ago, papa told me a tale, when we were 
sitting on the grass out here, about a fairy fond of wild 
strawberries. She asked two children who had been 
gathering them to give her some : the girl gave her all 
she had, but the boy refused rudely. The fairy gave 
each a little box, which they opened. Out of the girl's 
box came a beautiful butterfly, which grew to be an 
angel, which protected her through life and at last 
carried her to paradise. Out of the boy's box crept a 
tiny black worm, which grew to a mighty serpent, and 
coiled round him, and is still dragging him all about 
in the dark forest And I can't get it out of me that 
the monster and the boy are in that very forest, though 
I know it's absurd." 

**That shows how careful people should be what 
fairy tales they tell chil — young people." 

" It is only my silliness. Dear papa, whenever I can 
get him to myself — and we manage that a good deal 
when we are travelling together — tells me ever so many 
sweet stories. How I miss him ! " 

Lord Elstowe rose several degrees in Edmond's 
confidence. 

**I am certain. Miss Hawise, that only the angelic 
butterfly would come out of your box." 

** Cousin Edmond, tell me about your sister, cousin 
Euphan, whose portrait you showed me. She is lovely 
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and I would like to know her — I wonder if I ever 
shall." 

*' I hope so, and indeed you will love her." 

"Is she clever?" 

"Very, and studies much. She knows German, but 
not so well as you." 

** And your home there — it must be beautiful. Is it 
anything like Redleigh ? " 

**Oh, no, much smaller but it is pretty ; we are not 
rich, and live in a simple way." 

** How does that matter if people are clever and love 
each other? Ah, I wish I was — I won't say what." 

"Out with it, cousin." 

"No, you'll think I want compliments. I hate com- 
pliments, except- 

" Except? 

"Well, ril confess. I do love to have people like 
my dresses. That stupid Baron said my robe was 
charming, and I've been gloating over it all day. If 
he'd said I was pretty I'd had felt like hitting him." 

"You are singular, cousin." 

" It's so. I believe I was meant to be a dressmaker." 

"A decorative artist, perhaps." 

"Yes, I'd like to decorate houses, and especially the 
women. I'd take Augusta in hand first : she doesn't 
know her colors. Now Royola knows her colors but 
not her cut" 

" How about yourself?" 

"Now tell truth, — have you the least idea of what I 
wore at dinner ? " 

' * I remember a camelia in your black hair. " 

"Oh, cousin Edmond, custom compels us to wear 
more than that even in this hot weather." 

" Weren't you in — yes, you were in white lace," 
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"You're right, and I'm perfectly happy, although 
you are thinking me all vanity." 

'*I don't. Why should we not admire pretty dress 
on a lady as well as leaves on a tree or plumage on 
a bird ? " 

** That's poetry. I'll tell mamma that She's the only 
one who submits to me. Now please tell me what 
kind of costume you like best." 

*' I don't dare to say. Suppose you educate me." 

** Cousin Edmond, if you'll only take me to walk, 
on the promenade to-morrow, we'll pick every dress to 
pieces. " 

'* With all my heart But where are you going? " 

''To bed." 

''Why, it's early." 

"Early ! " said Ha wise, just as one o'clock sounded 
from tower to tower. ' ' What would mamma say if she 
knew where I was this minute?" 

" Had she not as lief you were here as in your stuffy 
room ? " 

" I believe so ; but " 

"Ah, that dreadful word 'but' I read in a German 
book to-day that some great man was found dead, pen 
in hand, the last word he had written being Aber. 
Perhaps it killed him ! " 

"Sad. One never gets a pleasure without being 
butted. " 

"Alas, cousin, that's a pun." 

"It came of itself. Oh, cousin Edmond, the non- 
sense I've talked to-night is enough to make the angels 
weep." 

"Now that remark is the only nonsense I admit" 

"Hold your face close, I want to see if you aren't 
laugfhin^f at me, " 
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Edmond held his face close and gazed into the girl's 
great eyes and saw a troubled look. 

**I'm not laughing, cousin Ha wise; don't think ill of 
me. 

** Cousin, you have a heart ? " 

"I hope so." 

•* If I could only change myself into your Euphan 
for a time, how I'd watch over you ! " 

"Over me I" 

** Over you. Good-night, cousin I " 

She vanished. Edmond following saw her enter the 
door from which she had emerged, then sought his own 
entrance. 

"Over me," he repeated, "she would watch. She 
is woman enough to put her meaning in her postscript, 
but what does it mean ? " 

As he lay pondering his strange life it appeared as if 
changing to a dream, and Hawise a new form in the 
phantasmagoria. But when he awoke next day, and 
read happiest letters from Euphan and Meade, all the 
shadows disappeared from' the world. Life was more 
a dream than ever, but it was a dream conscious of its 
sweetness and peace. Hawise perceived that Edmond 
was in. a state of exaltation ; he, on the other hand, 
felt that she was invisibly present and looking after him 
wherever he moved. He observed that she never talked 
to him when either of her sisters was present, and he 
was somewhat disturbed when he found her anxious 
to be alone with him. He took a walk with her, and 
the fine costumes of the promenade were duly picked 
to pieces ; he was charmed by this quaint damsel's wit 
and the play of her fancy ; but felt anxious when she 
intimated her wish for another midnight interview. She 
was adventurous as only innocence can be, and Ed- 
mond did not wish to whisper the first suggestion of 
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good and evil in the little paradise of her lingering child- 
hood. He began to feel a brother s affection for this 
carious maiden, and with that she was content : what 
she needed was an intimate manly friend, and she had 
already talked to Edmond more freely than ever to 
woman. She never discussed her sisters with him ; it 
was plain she was not in their confidence. Edmond's 
heart was not yet welded with prudence closely enough 
to refuse this hungry spirit the communion her every- 
day world denied, though he did not like its being in 
an every-night world, and in the park. Yet several 
times this episode was repeated. Edmond at length 
reluctantly resolved that the next one should be the last, 
and contrived a satisfactory way of so shielding her 
without inflicting any wound. 

Lady Augusta and Royola gradually became con- 
scious of making no headway with Edmond, and one 
night drifted into something like a conspiracy. Lord 
Fulke arrived at Spielbad with the plain intention of 
bringing his case with the elder sister to a crisis. Roy- 
ola felt that this was the turning point in an affair which 
had latterly excited her serious interest. She had re- 
ceived a note from her father intimating that Edmond 
would be a grand match, and this challenge to her pow- 
ers, in addition to the Virginian's attractiveness, excited a 
resolution to marry him. Perhaps she even tried to per- 
suade herself that she was in love. But this would have 
implied a very different state of mind from that of Roy- 
ola on the night when she rose from her bed, and visited 
Lady Augusta's room with a flag of truce. The conversa- 
tion which then passed need not be reported, but next 
day it was plain to Edmond's young guardian that 
**Roy " was to walk over the course. 

And why not ? Why should not Ha wise rejoice in 
the prospect of being Edmond's sister } The question 
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was beyond her. She did not believe in the genuine- 
ness of this affair. Royola had flirted with one and 
another, and Ha wise had not cared about it at all, but 
somehow this Virginian, with his sister so far away, 
was not lawful prey. Hawise did not even suppose 
that her sister was in earnest, as she now was ; she 
considered her friend in peril from one whose powers 
of fascination she did not underrate. Edmond's vigilant 
friend deliberated, however, and resolved that at their 
next interview in the park she 'would claim his confi- 
dence, find out his feelings toward her sister, the relations 
between them, and learn whether her suspicions were 
just or unjust 

This was the night which Edmond had determined 
should be their last in the park. But when Hawise 
came at midnight to the secluded seat he was not there. 
She looked up at his window, which was dark ; then 
at all their windows, and saw that there was a faint 
light in Royola's room. She returned to her room, but 
its heat, intensified perhaps by her feverish anxiety, 
drove her to the* little balcony at her window. She per- 
ceived that some gentlemen were smoking not very 
far from their usual trysting-place, and it occurred to her 
that Edmond might have gone to a farther spot in order 
to avoid observation. She felt as if life and death de- 
pended on her seeing Edmond that night, for she had 
perceived her sisters in consultation during the after- 
noon, with expressions on their faces ominous of near 
results. So she put a dark cloak over her night-dress, 
returned to the park, and, taking an unusual route, 
moved out near the farther trees. She saw nothing of 
Edmond. The park was silent, deserted ; but the lone- 
liness protected her, the darkness seemed maternal, the 
soft starlight soothed her throbbing brain ; she sauntered 
on aimlessly, and came at length on an ornamental 
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marble basin with a fountain playing at the center. 
The invitation of the water was irresistible to the fever- 
ish girl in that burning air. There was little beneath 
her long large cloak to be removed, and laying her 
garments on the marble steps she slipped noiselessly 
into the pool 

Hardly had Hawise entered the water before she heard 
footsteps. She had barely time to crouch beneath one 
side of the stair by which she had descended, when 
she saw a man on the other side of the basin slip stealth- 
ily behind a tree ; and presently she saw another hide 
himself behind a statue. She was sufficiently clothed by 
the water and darkness, but was a prisoner. As she 
watched the men she saw that their backs were turned 
to her. She quietly raised herself and drew her cloak 
into the water. As she did so two forms became 
visible in the dusk ; they approached from the same 
direction as the men, and drew near enough for her to 
recognize in their low tones the voices of Edmond and 
Royola. She could not hear what was said. Then 
she perceived one of the men dart towards them, and in 
another moment there were quick voices. 

'*What does he say?" cried Edmond to Royola, 
while he confronted the man. 

"Oh, I am ruined, I am lost I He means to accuse us 
of scandalous conduct. " 

'*I know who the lady is," said the German, still in 
his own language ; * ' she is the daughter of a lord. The 
town shall ring with it" 

Royola interpreted the words for Edmond, who 
clutched the German, when the confederate started 
forward. 

•* Hands off, sir," cried the latter, seizing Edmond by 
the arm, adding, in English; ** fighting won't do no 
good. There's two of us. We seen you." 
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** You've seen nothing we're ashamed of." 

*'We seen what we choose to see. P'r'aps you're 
man an' wife, but 'tain't so on the hotel book. " 

** Misery, misery, my honor, my honor ! " cried Roy- 
ola, burying her face in her hands. 

'* Your honor is safe, cousin, never fear." 

'*What protector have I from these dreadful men? 
And you, cousin Edmond — ah, I would save you rather 
than myself 1 " 

She laid her head on his shoulder, his arm encircled 
her, and he said — 

"Tell them in German that you and I are " 

"Seize them ! Seize them I " 

The whole party started back as a cloaked figure 
rushed on them. 

"You vile creatures I " cried Hawise in vigorous 
German, "I watched you hiding there, like snakes^ 
This lady is out here with her sister and her cousin ; 
we have done nothing wrong ; we are three witnesses 
to two, and you shall both be in jail in five minutes." 

The two men darted off, Edmond and Hawise pur- 
suing. Hawise seized the coat of one of the scoundrels, 
and held on so resolutely that she did not perceive the 
falling of her only garment The man escaped with 
the loss of a bit of his coat, which Hawise retained. 

Edmond also gave up the chase, being unwilling to 
leave the ladies. Hawise, her cloak regained, turned 
aside for something she had left at the pool, and, hav- 
ing concealed it under her providential cloak, the three 
moved silently towards the hotel, long darkened save 
for the light in Royola's room. The sky was much 
lighter, and poor Royola's evening charms were waylaid 
by a dull prosaic exposure rude as the iiiffians. Her 
proper power she felt to be fascination, and she had 
prepared herself to make the most of it on that mid- 
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summer night ; but the glamour was gone, and Hawise 
was present ; the gauzy dress with its dexterous dis- 
closures, the graceful arm, the flowers, were like shin- 
ing armor of a defeated knight Edmond and Hawise 
were at first inclined to be talkative; he said that 
though the men were disguised he thought he had heard 
one of the voices about the hotel, and she was for 
marching them all out so that the villain might be dis- 
covered ; but Royola was so silent — dumb — her humil- 
iation was so piteous, that nothing more was said after 
the one remark she made, that she hoped and trusted 
the matter would never be mentioned. And her wish 
prevailed, although on the bit of cloth which Hawise 
tore from one of the men a button was found like those 
on the liveries of the hotel. 

Between the three no explanations were ever asked 
or offered as to how they happened to be where they 
met that night. Hawise was conscious of an increased 
coldness in Royola towards her, which she ascribed to 
Edmond's increased friendship for her. The much dis- 
guised providence which had so nearly made Edmond 
claim Royola as his betrothed bride, and which he 
would have made good, never interposed again. He 
kept in the neighborhood of his fountain -fairy who had 
appeared so opportunely; for he had discovered that 
night on the solitary stroll with Royola, — who had again 
been faint in the gaming-room, and asked for his arm, 
— that no man is strong beside a pretty woman, with 
his every sense awake save prudence. He could not 
expect miracles to occur often, and concluded that mid- 
night interviews at German spas were dangerous. Ha- 
wise may have reached the like opinion, for she never 
came out at night after this adventure. She had wit- 
nessed her sisters pas de fascination in the park. 
From a girl ready to bathe fearlessly in Spielbad park^ 
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unashamed as the marble goddesses around her, she had 
in one hour become a woman wise enough to say to 
herself : ** It is the innocent man who is in most danger ! 
his passions can be surprised." So Hawise got her first 
taste of the fruit of the garden, and accepted her exile 
from it without rebellion. 

Edmond's attentiveness to the Elstowes was unremit- 
ting ; he chatted cheerfully with Royola and Lady Au- 
gusta on general subjects ; but it became plain to them 
that they could only report failure to their father when he 
came to call on them. His lordship generally managed 
to join them at Spielbad, then travel slowly to Nice with 
them ; but he had announced his intention of coming 
earlier than usual this year. In truth he was anxious 
because the box of documents from Virginia had not 
arrived ; he was also anxious to know if one of his 
daughters might not have opened the way to a happier 
solution of his difficulties. Edmond had just heard from 
Meade that he had determined to keep the papers for a 
few weeks longer, when they could be taken to London 
by the hand of a friend of his in New York. Elstowe's 
other anxiety was not relieved. He had confidential 
interviews with his elder daughters, which must have 
been of an impressive kind, for they were followed by 
a sudden accession of affection and respect on their part 
for Hawise. Edmond remarked an increase of con- 
sideration for his young friend ! he did not wonder at it, 
for Royola must surely feel grateful for her sister's timely 
service in the park, and the courageous character she 
had displayed. Hawise was improving daily in beauty 
and intelligence. But this sudden softening of her sisters 
mystified Hawise herself, until one day a hint was given 
her that she should regard Edmond's attentions in a 
serious light. It was premature. The girl fled fright- 
ened, and thereafter could not be approached more than 
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a young filly. She believed they were laughing at her ; 
she suspected even Edmond whenever he selected her 
for conversation, and reddened with vexation. The real 
situation, Lady Augusta remarked, could not be got into 
thj girl's head unless by " a surgical operation." 

"The difficulty," suggested Royola, "isn't that 
Hawise is not old enough, — she is developed beyond 
her years — but she has felt a sort of worship for cousin 
Edmond, and would never dream of placing herself 
beside him. He is fonder of her than of either of us, but 
he is not in love with her. I suspect his heart has been 
left in Virginia." 

"I think not," said Lady Augusta, "but I will try 
and find out. But there's no use trying to do anything 
with Hawise — we can assure father of thai,** 

Poor Hawise was having a lonely time now. Her 
father was somehow in no mood to renew his old wallas 
with her. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Mrs. Platomone had died soon after Edmond left 
London. He did not feel that it would be right to leave 
the ladies entrusted to his " cousinly" care, and could 
only write an expression of his regret and sympathy to 
Antoinette. He enclosed in his letter a check for a 
substantial siim, begging her to remember that he had 
accepted similar aid from her. She had returned 
answer that she gratefully accepted the loan. But it 
was long since he had seen Antoinette, longer still since 
he had any satisfactory conversation with her. His 
heart had been with her in her trouble, and he had been 
looking forward with longing to the time when he 
should be able to sit beside her in her loneliness. Now 
that Lord Elstowe had arrived at Spielbad he proposed 
to return at once to London, and while there consult 
Miss Platomone concerning the destruction of the 
papers. Lord Elstowe, really pleased, was apparently 
reluctant, and begged Edmond to join them at Nice two 
or three weeks later, delicately reminding him of his 
engagement to try and obtain Miss Platomone's con- 
sent to their arrangement 

On reaching London Edmond put up at a Chelsea 
inn, and at the first suitable hour called at the house in 
Wells Place. As he approached he saw a smartly- 
dressed young man emerge from the door with smiling 
face, — a face whose expression, as it passed near him, 
be did not like, Antoinette was not quite alone then. 
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She was presently welcoming Edmond with her old 
cordiality. He thought her more beautiful than any 
picture he had seen on the continent, as she sat in her 
crape, with a gay costume in her lap. He did not ven- 
ture any allusion to the gentleman he had seen leaving 
the house, and concluded that it had been a visit on 
business ; albeit that expression on the man's face re- 
curred now and then unpleasantly. Antoinette had to 
leave him soon, and could not see him again till the 
evening of next day. The first visit was thus unsatis- 
factory in all but its welcome. 

When Edmond unfolded to Antoinette his wonderful 
success with Lord Elstowe, his prospect of fortune, and 
the doubt he had about destroying any paper in which 
she was interested, she was deeply moved. She gave 
him a look he long remembered, with her prompt 
answer : 

" I shall not soon forget, Edmond, that you have for 
a moment, not to say for months, allowed an old paper 
of possible interest to mother and me to keep you out 
of a fortune. " 

** No, Antoinette, you see — that's not the way to look 
at it" 

'* What is the way to look at it? " 

"Why, rank means much in England, and this proof 
of " 

*'0f my descent from the sister of a baronet who 
lived three hundred years ago — a dead Redlegh — ha, 
ha I to think of that being of any importance to me 1 " 

Edmond did not know exactly what to say next, and 
Antoinette fell into a half-reverie over her work. 
* Antoinette " 

** Gracious!" 

She had not heard the moving of a chair close to her, 
and the utterance of her name close in her e£ir startle4 
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Antoinette. She was confused also, and began to sew 
rapidly. 

''Antoinette, I want to ask you one thing : suppose 
it was not a dead Redlegh, but a living one, and by 
your side, would you let the paper be burnt ? " 

Her needle paused, she looked vacantly at the finery 
on her lap, blushed a little, smiled a little. 

" Ed, if it's a conundrum, I give it up." 

** Netty, I didn't put it just right The fact, is Netty, 
I'm in love." 

•* Which of them is it ? There are three." 

"Three whos?" 

" Elstowes. I can guess. It's the one that wore the 
Greek dress at the fancy ball. " 

' * Wrong. It's an actress. " 

"Heavens, what have you been doing? Ah, your 
are joking ! What has made you so merry ? " 

"I'm just as near crying as laughing. When I said 
with an actress I thought you were acting — but I've 
hurt your feelings, Netty. " 

Antoinette laid aside her work and her head was 
bent down, silently and wearily. 

"My dear Netty, my sweet kind Netty, I'd rather 
die than hurt your feelings ; I forgot your trouble — I 
am stupid — but, oh, Netty, I love you, I love you ! " 

He sank to the floor beside her, laying his cheek 
against her arm so timidly, that maternal instinct 
alone must have caused Antoinette to return some caress 
to his childlike touch and word. But she said nothing ; 
she sat as if stunned, gazing before her ; her face passed 
through wonder, sorrow, doubt, fear, but she could 
not utter a word. Her lips were silenced by a vision 
passing before her— of a home in Virginia, of two 
women in it following with eyes of love and hope a 
youth far away : how their eyes light up at tidings of 
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his good fortune ! What looks are in those eyes when 
they see him laying it all at the feet of a London dress- 
maker ! 

Edmond had not been so impulsive in this matter 
as might be thought : whilst he was lonely in London 
this affectionate and clever Netty had been his courage, 
his refuge ; he did not know all his debt to her, but he 
knew enough to inspire gratitude. No sooner had he 
left that cheery little home than he began to feel a long- 
ing for Antoinette's company not due to gratitude. 

He had oegun to lean on her clear judgment and 
her friendship. He had been amused by his vacation 
gambols with the Elstowes, but if he had ever dreamed 
of earnest life and a true home, the warm beauty, the 
deep eyes, of Antoinette w^ere sure to mingle with the 
dream. And now that she had spoken the word of 
consent to an agreement which brought him prosperity, 
he saw his ideal within arm's reach. He had proofs 
of her affection ; why should he not have her love for 
his? Such was his hope, but what meant this long 
silence ? Why should she sit as if dreaming, and with 
face neither merry or sad, as if she had not heard his 
pleading ? 

A knock ! It beat against Edmond's heart. In a few 
moments an elderly servant, whom Antoinette had em- 
ployed since her mother's death, ushered into the room 
the smartly-dressed youth whom Edmond had seen leav- 
ing the house, as already related. He did not hear or 
heed the name by which Netty introduced the new- 
comer ; to him the man could only represent an odious 
smirk of conceit, and a talent for inopportuneness. To 
these characteristics was presently added a staying 
power with which Edmond vainly tried to compete. 
He longed to secure from Netty, before leaving, a 
word in relief of the heavy misgivings caused by her 
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silence under his appeal, but it was clear that the other 
visitor was determined to see her alone. But for Ed- 
mond's knowledge of the value of her time he would 
have sat the fellow out But Netty gave no sign of 
wishing him to remain, and he left for a troubled sleep. 
He felt sure that the man's visit had not been one of 
mere business ; that would not have required the pri- 
vacy he was plainly waiting for ; moreover, the puppy 
showed plainly that he was fond of Netty. What could 
be more heinous } 

On the following day Edmond found at Lowndes 
Square letters from Virginia. Those of his mother and 
Euphan repeated ejaculations of wonder and delight at 
the two thousand pounds received, and the farther pros- 
pect. There was one from Meade already referred to 
as having miscarried. *'I do not,*' he wrote, ''yet 
quite understand that you can have got money on ac- 
count of your distant ancestor ; that would be unpre- 
cedented in the annals of indemnification for ancient 
wrongs. Probably your explanation will soon reach us. 
If I may venture advice at this distance, it would be 
that you should not forget that gold may be purchased 
too dearly. I hope you will in no case mix with law, 
and will not consult any lawyer about the papers. I 
confess I would rather have heard of your work at the 
Royal Academy than of this apparent good fortune. 
Your 'Redlegh ' will be found, if at all, in a Studio. 
If you need more money for that let me know. Some 
investments of mine have turned out well. Moreover, 
I have received a fortune : Euphan has consented to 
become my wife." 

Since he had become confident of his ability to repay 
Meade, Edmond had not felt guilty on account of his 
neglect of the Royal Academy. Apart from the fact that 
he had already espoused the war against Philistinism, 

15 
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then securely entrenched in the Academy, his artist 
instinct knew that he needed iechnique less than the ex- 
periences of life and knowledge of the world for which 
he had such rare opportunities. His skill in drawing 
amounted to genius ; his colors would have to grow 
out of his impressions. He felt that he had already 
more powers of expression than ideas to express. Some- 
thing of this he now wrote to his ** dear brother Frank," 
promising, however, to " go to school like a good boy 
very soon," — ^his eyes filling as he wrote. He must 
needs pull himself together, and walked about looking 
at the pictures. In the hall he observed that the pic- 
turesque little balcony affixed to the lower stairway 
remained. How well he remembered Hawise in her 
Greek dress leaning on it ! He began dreaming of 
Hawise, and whether it might not be well to have that 
kindly guardian "watching over" him always. 

Edmond sat writing letters all day in the Elstowe 
house ; he wrote to his mother, to Euphan ; he then 
wrote a letter of a dozen pages to Antoinette, which he 
put in his pocket and kept for delivery on certain specu- 
lative contingencies. He returned on foot to his inn, 
but could not eat his dinner, and went to bed ill. All 
next day too he felt ill ; he reproached Netty for not 
coming a few hundred yards to inquire after him, and 
made up his mind that she must be heartless ; then he 
dressed and went to her house. 

Netty met him with a provoking air of remembering 
nothing that had happened at his last visit ; she was 
blithe, chatty, and hardly admitted a chance for re- 
newal of serious subjects. Once when he began with 
a word or two which she must have known would raise 
again the question deepest in his heart, she eluded 
him, and raised another, and very serious point 

'*I know what you wish to mention, Ed,— the de- 
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struction of that paper. Now I fear it may worry you 
that I should hesitate in a matter so largely affecting 
your interests, but such serious steps should be taken 
deliberately, — shouldn't they? and with as much light 
as one can get" 

** Certainly, — but I wasn't thinking of that matter — 
I " 

"Now you have been running about the world so 
much that I've not been able to learn anything at all. I 
remember you were searching every old hole and cor- 
ner for more facts, but have never heard whether you 
found any. Do tell me something, cousin ! " 

Edmond at once gave her an account of the interesting 
items he had discovered in London and Bedford, as 
already known to the reader. 

**Have you inquired whether the solicitor you em- 
ployed at Somerset House ever discovered anything? " 

''He has my address and was to write if he found 
anything." 

"What address did you give him ? " 

" Let's see. Why, it must have been here." 

"What was his name ? " 

"I forget, but I have his card about me." 

Hawley Seagrave's card had become somewhat stained 
by the leather of Edmond's pocket-book. This Vir- 
ginian, Netty thought as she glanced at it, would be 
none the worse off for having two suspicious Anglo- 
Italian eyes at his side. True, her suspicions might be 
unjust, they might even prove to be ridiculous ; several 
motives kept her from confiding them tQ Edmond just 
then. She felt a weight of grave responsibility pressed 
on her shoulders from things in themselves shadowy. 
She must have time for reflection. 

"Cousin Edmond, when you first mentioned the 
proposed destruction of the old paper concerning us 
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particularly, it seemed to me ridiculous that it should 
be thought of importance— or of much — to me, but, after 
careful reflection, I have concluded that I was too im- 
pulsive in what I said. You had better write to his 
lordship that I must take a little time for my decision." 

Edmond was chilled by these words. He acknowl- 
edged that a lawyer would have advised just that hesi- 
tation ; but had she thought of him as her lover, she 
would feel it a little selfish ; for he had told her (and felt 
a little mean about it) that the non-destruction of the 
document would reduce the sum to be paid him by five 
thousand pounds. It occurred to him that Netty never 
expected to enjoy the benefit of that money ; then he 
grew angry with himself for such a mean suspicion ; 
suddenly he felt no interest whatever in the money, and 
went off sick at heart. 

Edmond wrote a dry letter to Lord Elstowe saying 
that though Miss Platomone had at first declared the 
document in question of no importance to her, she had 
subsequently demanded time before agreeing to its de- 
struction. A few days later he was startled by a letter 
from Lord Elstowe in which he proposed to pay Miss 
Platomone two thousand pounds for her *' signature to 
an agreement for a complete destruction of the papers, 
including No. 4." and any others now or hereafter dis- 
covered relating to the matter, *' and suppression of their 
contents." Flushed and delighted, Edmond rushed to 
Antoinette's abode and held Lord Elstowe's letter in his 
hand. But Netty now appeared as if in trouble. Her 
welcome was hardly so cordial as usual. 

"Cousin," said Edmond, ''I declared my love for 
you and received no answer. I am now compelled to 
withdraw my offer from une costumiere y having asked 
the hand of an heiress." 

** Don't mind me I " cried Netty, with a toss of her 
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head. " I'm not friendless either. But there's no need 
to taunt me about it in bad French. " A spark flashed 
from her eyes, despite her efforts to laugh. 

*' Forgive me, Netty, I am always blundering, and 
now I've got my deserts. Read this 1 " 

**Two thousand!" cried Netty; **Lady Highflyer, 
we must part I " 

As Netty raised her head from curtsey to her lay figure 
her eyes rested on her mother's photograph, and **Ah," 
she said, ** could you have known this when we 
parted I " 

Edmond was a little annoyed that she should so 
easily accept her two thousand after hesitating about 
his five thousand, and was relieved, albeit puzzled, 
when she at length declared that she must still postpone 
her decision about those papers. She saw that he was 
suspecting her of being whimsical or obstinate. 

**They are your property, Edmond; you can de- 
stroy the papers if you please, but as you have been 
pleased to ask my consent, and as my interests are now 
involved, I feel more determination thail when yours 
alone seemed concerned, to take time to con — 


'* Well, finish your sentence ; you said con- 


ft 


" *Con' is good English. Don't you con things in 
Virginia ? " 

"You're a tease." 

"1 was about to say consult" 

"With whom?" 

" Now you're the tease." 

" Pray remember that it is part of the contract with 
Lord Elstowe that neither of us is to make known to any 
other individual any of the facts in the papers. His 
object in paying so much money is justice for us, and 
for himself security from having a family scandal 
raked up." 
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"I do not understand his caring so much about a 
scandal of the remote past ; nevertheless I will be cau- 
tious, and change the terminal of my * con ' from * suit ' 
to'sider.'" 

At this moment a servant arrived with a large bouquet, 
and a note which Mr, Somebody — Edmond did not 
catch the name— ordered him to "give into Miss Plato- 
mone's own hands," Antoinette's face was on fire as she 
set the bouquet in a vase, but there was mirth in her eyes 
as they looked every way except where Edmond sat in 
mute helplessness. Now came back to him her puzzling 
words to be made clear — ''I'm not friendless either f" 
Antoinette did not open the note ; she did not volunteer 
any explanation. She allowed Edmond to go off with 
a bouquet of thorns in his breast. This of course was 
cruel of Netty; it was not redressed by the invisible 
kiss thrown him through a closed door. 

Fate had adjourned Netty's coquettish phase till now. 
** Droll," she said to herself, "that I should have some 
fun after all." She opened the note and read : 

" Dearest Miss Platomone, — I shall be most happy to 
call as you suggest at four. 

" Fervently and devotedly your obed't serv't, 

" H. S., Jr." 

She broke into laughter ; then she sat in a brown 
study : her lip quivered as she said — " Poor Ed." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

The individual who had excited Edmond's jealousy- 
was Hawley Seagrave Jr., a highly gilded edition de luxe 
of his senior. Had not the old solicitor's name been 
completely obliterated from Edmond's memory by the 
events which had rendered further search in the Record 
Office unnecessary, he might have been interested in 
the name ** Mr. Seagrave ** by which Netty had intro- 
duced her visitor. Until that evening, when her lovers 
met, her acquaintance with Hawley Seagrave Jr. had 
been enigmatic to Netty. After Edmond had retired 
the young solicitor intimated that " Hawley Seagrave 
and son " had a client from America named Elder ; and 
though she did not appear to be interested in the remark 
— a bit of egotistic imprudence on his part — she was 
led by it to review again the incidents which led to this 
acquaintance. 

One day, shortly before her mother's illness, an old 
gentleman had called, announcing his name as Hawley 
Seagrave Sr., and told the ladies that he had observed 
their name in an old document concerning his own an- 
cestry ; he had looked in the directory to see if there 
were any such name surviving, and so found their ad- 
dress. His great-great-grandfather had married a Plato- 
mone in France. Hawley Seagrave Sr. confessed to a 
clannish sentiment about his family ; he had reason to 
believe there was but one family of Platomones, he 
would be glad to serve them in any way, and begged 
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the honor of their acquaintance ; unhappily he was a 
widower, with no family but the son who was his law- 
partner. The old solicitor was practised in the arts of 
affability ; the ladies did not confide any of their affairs 
to him, nor did he ask such confidences. His son had 
called with him one evening. The death of Mrs. Plato- 
mone had supplied the Seagraves with an opportunity 
of doing Antoinette real service ; they acted the part of 
relatives at the funeral, and even offered to bear the ex- 
penses. Though Antoinette declined to be under pecu- 
niary obligations to them, she felt grateful. Unfortu- 
nately for Hawley Seagrave Sr., he presumed on this 
gratitude, and his visits became too frequent. Netty 
had been brought by her occupation into positions where 
she could observe a good deal of a kind of life and 
character from which her fine instincts recoiled, and 
she gradually perceived the innate vulgarity under the 
younger solicitor's faultless exterior. And when, shortly 
before Edmond's return from the continent, the junior 
solicitor of thirty years began to make love, she saw it 
was bar-room ** he meant, and snubbed him accordingly* 
Her snubs were too delicate to be effectual, however, 
and she was just contriving how she might rid herself 
finally of attentions which threatened to become imperti- 
nent, when she made the discovery that there had been 
some business between the solicitors and ** a client from 
America named Elder." Then a faint suspicion entered 
Netty's mind that the Junior Seagrave might not be im- 
pertinent in his attentions ; that there might be some- 
thing deeper in the friendly advances of the Seagraves 
than she had supposed. She had, indeed, in the earlier 
stage of the acquaintance, asked the elder solicitor for 
some particulars of the document in which he had found 
the name Platomone, and of the evidence of his ances- 
tor's intermarriage with the family ; he said they had been 
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in some archives at Paris which were destroyed by fire. 
The mythical character of this story had been veiled by 
the fact that her ancestors had lived in France, and also 
by the utter absence of motive apparent in the old man's 
kindliness for a poor family. Her awakened suspicion 
withheld her from finally dismissing the ardent Seagrave 
Junior until she had consulted Edmond as to his rela- 
tions with the firm, if indeed he were their American 
client ; and after finding this true, and that she and her 
mother had been imposed on by the elder solicitor's 
ancestral myth, Netty resolved on certain experiments. 

As in most others, there were two natures in Antoi- 
nette, and in her present emergency they were so pro* 
nounced that she was, in a sense, two women. They 
may be described as the Italian Antoinette and the Eng- 
lish Netty. The Italian Antoinette demanded vengeance 
on these impostors, father and son : the English Netty 
deprecated any vengeance which left out of sight the 
pounds sterling involved, and urged that sentimental 
grievances should be postponed until the motives of 
the solicitors were ascertained. The Italian Antoinette 
knew a sure method of discovery by playing on a certain 
weakness of the junior Seagrave : the English Netty said, 
it's not quite proper, it's risky — considering how both of 
us are depending on Edmond, — and there is no right 
way except to confide the whole thing to him. So the 
Italian woman and the English woman went to Ed- 
mond's inn. He had left, given up his room, driven to 
some station — the morning after that bouquet business I 

On the afternoon of that famous day of the two thou- 
sand pounds and the fresh declaration, — the day of Sea- 
grave's flowers and Edmond's thorns, — Antoinette had 
received the young solicitor by appointment, and been 
more gracious to him than ever before. It was of this 
first step in her doubtful method that the English Netty 
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had repented But now that Edmond had gone and 
left no address she was forced to deal with a crisis. 
The English Netty's method was unavailable ; her honor 
was pledged not to consult any other on this Redlegh- 
Elstowe business. Hawley Seagrave Jr. was about to 
come again, and the Italian Antoinette must meet him. 
It is not to be expected therefore that well-conducted 
readers will approve of this episode in her career, 
though the truth of history requires its insertion. 

Antoinette suspected that the solicitor was aware that 
she was worth at least the amount Lord Elstowe had 
offered for her signature : she knew by his reference to 
Elder as an American client that his vanity exceeded 
his reticence : she had discovered in disagreeable ways 
another weakness which may be inferred from the fact 
( alas ! ) that she began to array herself in coquettish 
costumes for his calls. When at length Hawley Sea- 
grave Jr. asked her to be his wife she was about as 
bewildering a creature as radiant eyes, lustrous flesh, 
and glowing excitement, incased in one of Lady High- 
flyer's artistic dresses, could make of her unique beauty. 
She was one of these beauties that drive many a man 
wild. The solicitor fell on his knees, and the actress 
hid her face, while her breast heaved with her emotion. 

"Alas,** she sighed out at last, "I fear you are de- 
ceived. I have no means. This very dress is borrowed. 
I can bring -you nothing, and you — just beginning life 
— how would you be hampered by a poor wife 1 No, 
I can never consent to be a millstone around my hus- 
band s neck." 

* ' Don't say that, darling. I am not rich, but my father 
is in comfortable circumstances, and will help us." 

"Ah, Hawley, — forgive my calling you so at this our 
last interview, — I am a vain, ambitious creature, and 
have known enough of poverty and obscurity." 


Here Italian Antoinette started off, and strode up and 
down the room showing off Bartholdi's costume to ad- 
vantage, and stretching out her superb white arm like 
an opera queen. 

*' Had I a husband of genius like you — learned — 
handsome — he must be great ! he must go to Parlia- 
ment 1 he must win a title ! Poverty cannot do that. " 

'* Antoinette, you surprise me." 

''I cannot allow an honorable man to address me 
without revealing all that is in me. I am poor — I have 
worked — ^but while sewing on dresses of nobility I have 
felt I should one day wear such. I sometimes dream 
that I was bom amid such splendor — and feel a presenti- 
ment of its' recovery. Did not your dear father meet 
our name in some ancient document 

*'Hedid." 

** Why might it not prove my high birth? my claim 
to fortune ? Ah, Hawley, could I only bring such to 
the feet of the man I love ? " 

He took her hand, — she managed to escape his en- 
circling arm by another convulsion of ambitious enthu- 
siasm. 

''Antoinette," he cried, almost frantic at the sight of 
her glowing beauty, for the Italian was passionate with 
her purpose, — "oh, my charming Antoinette, only 
promise to be mine, and I swear your wishes shall be 
fulfilled" 

"Alas, but how ? Is it to be by my husband slaving 
away his life to give me the means ? Ah, I know pov- 
erty ; it freezes the blood." 

"But my father " 

" Is he rich ? Pardon me, but when I see your young 
enthusiasm I must bring you from my poverty the 
lesson of prudence. Hawley, you shall not wrong 
yourself. Bring me proof of your father's wealth, or 
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of our prospect of obtaining riches without your drud- 
gery 1 Till then, self-sacrificing friend, adieu ! " 

Vainly did he try to bend her resolution ; while he 
promised and pleaded she sat sobbing in her handker- 
chief and heaving piteous sighs. 

These mournful scenes were repeated on several oc- 
casions, with increasingly distressing results to the 
hopes and desires of the junior solicitor, ^nd at length, 
on a Sunday evening, the senior partner and tender 
father visited Antoinette and hinted that he had made 
a discovery that might prove of pecuniary importance 
to her, jointly with his son. 

"Ah, then, my good, kind friend," cried Antoinette, 
trying a little fascination on the old solicitor also, ** fol- 
low up the clew, pursue it till fortune smiles on your 
noble son — fortune and love 1 " 

" But these documents do not depend alone on our — 
that is, unless my son were married he could not — he 
would not, my dear young lady, have the stimulus re- 
quired for this pursuit, and I am too old. " 

** Kind sir, you tempt me to think I know Hawley 
better even than you. Ah, we young people know 
deep passion and its power to animate when hope 
leads the way ! " 

The father's efforts were as unavailing as those of the 
son. She expressed with a sigh a desire to see his son 
again — once more — but they must then part, as her 
heart was breaking under this tension of feeling. In 
fact, the English Netty's conscience was suffering deeply 
under the Italian Antoinette's method of managing this 
affair ; and now insisted that it must end. What would 
Edmond say if he knew ? So the Italian was allowed 
one more performance only. She made the most of it 
The bachelor became so enamored that he lost all self- 
possession. 
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'* Marry me to-morrow," he cried, ** and the next day 
I swear before God you shall have your inheritance I " 

*'Hawley, do you mean it? Can you prove my 
right to property that would raise us to wealth ? " 

*' Pledge yourself to me, and if I do not prove it 
before to-morrow night give me up ! " 

He was on fire ; his eyes blazed. Antoinette had 
gained her point, but at cost of raising a demon to be 
now confronted in the solitude of her room. He 
clasped her waist crying, ** Consent, consent I " He tore 
her hands from her face, and kissed her again and again. 
She lay in his powerful arms meditating what to do 
next, — reflecting with alarm that even her servant was 
out of the house, — when fortunately there was a double 
knock at the door. Even the postman gave opportunity 
for a little respite, though it involved a confession that 
the servant was absent. Antoinette extricated herself, 
moved quickly into the little hall, and admitted — Ed- 
mond. 

He had just arrived from the English lakes, — arrived 
laden with dust, and with remorse for having left Netty 
without a word ; insomuch that he must needs rush 
around at once and beg forgiveness. But what a sight 
here overwhelmed him ! Antoinette in court costume 
with — horror ! — signs of disarray, alone with the odious 
fellow, both of them agitated and confused 1 

The two men glared at each other. Antoinette burst 
put into laughter, which the men at first thought hyster- 
ical, but soon saw to be real. Edmond cast on her a 
look of despair, and silently left the house to wander 
beside the Thames till past midnight. Three dear faces 
came from afar to hover near and keep him from cast- 
ing himself into the river. And in the morning when 
he woke from troubled sleep the same faces looked into 
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his small cheerless room, beckoned him to follow, and 
led him where he should long before have gone. 

Namely to the Slade School of Art at University Col- 
lege. There he worked thenceforth from day to day — 
eagerly, his Art beguiling him from the heaviness of his 
sorrow, and causing him to dismiss for a time his in- 
terest in the Redlegh estate. - When presently a note 
came to him from Lord Elstowe, urging him to visit them 
at Nice, Edmond began to reconsider that whole affair, 
and it appeared rather mean. Was it quite honorable, 
this attempt to enrich himself at the expense of a hos- 
pitable gentleman who never wronged his ancestor and 
had been so kind to himself? The more he worked at 
his art the stronger was his recoil from the position he 
had taken up. Of Antoinette he could not cease to 
think, albeit with bitterness ; and one day he had cause 
to think of her with amazement. He had been espe- 
cially devoting himself to the course of Decorative Art, 
and the Professor, in one of his lectures, illustrated his 
special subject by exhibiting a delicate piece of embroi- 
dery which he had purchased at the Art-needlework 
rooms in South Kensington. It was, he said, the work 
of Miss Platomone of Chelsea, whose exquisite taste and 
skill had already attracted the attention of several 
artists. Edmond was moved by an impulse to rush to 
Wells Place and tell Antoinette what he had heard ; 
but his glow of surprise and delight was followed by a 
painful reflection that she had now got among artists — 
probably the man he met there, for whom she had so 
elaborately dressed, was one — and was removed from 
him farther than ever. 

N 

Had he called on Antoinette just then he would have 
met with another surprise. That young lady had 
promptly followed up the disclosure she had charmed 
out of the young Hawley Seagrave. Having waited a 
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day or two with the hope that Edmond would return, 
and that she might obtain his advice and assistance, 
she concluded to act without him. She managed to 
find her way to Messrs. Seagrave &. Son's office in Shoe 
Lane, where the senior partner alone fortunately received 
her blandly. She addressed to him an artless state- 
ment, which she had been preparing during two days. 

" I have called because of one or two things which 
may interest you, both pleasant and unpleasant " 

" I will not that anything unpleasant can come from 
you. Miss Platomone." 

'*Well, I ought to tell you, what I have told no one 
else, that Mr. Edmond Redlegh Elder has offered me 
his hand, and I have determined to accept it. ** 

*'I regret that my son was not thought worthy " 

**It is I who was not worthy of your sons disin- 
terested devotion. Alas, I am a worldly woman. Mr. 
Elder having now settled his affairs with Lord Elstowe, 
and being a man of some fortune — but I need not in- 
form you about that, since he is a client of yours. " 

"Elder? I believe I do remember " 

*' He met you at Somerset House ; you advised him 
Jto search at Bedford. Your counsel proved so valuable 
in his'^case that I have resolved to consult you in mine. 
You have already intimated some knowledge of the 
Platomones. I have reason to believe that documents 
of material importance to me exist and are known to a 
solicitor whom I should hate to get into trouble. His 
son has confessed as much. " 

The old man started ; to his sharp eyes she returned 
a business-like look and continued : 

**I should hate it because the solicitor is advanced in 
years, and because his son — has taken an interest in 
me. I would pay a substantial fee — say thirty pounds — 
to any one who could point me out these documents 
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and save me the necessity of summoning that solicitor 
into court For in a law-court one or two very ques- 
tionable actions must be disclosed." 

Mr. Seagrave was lost in thought for some minutes, 
and when he spoke it was in a low, thick voice, — its 
bland suavity gone. 

" Have you the fee with you ? " 

'*Ihave." 

" Then let me say that only yesterday, hoping to clear 
the way for your alliance with my son, I searched dili- 
gently among some records where I faintly remembered 
having seen your name, and at last found one of so 
much importance to you that I copied it Had you not 
called I should have brought it to you. I will send 
you a good copy this evening." 

** I will wait now and take it with me, if necessary — 
but let me see it : perhaps it will not need copying. " 

**0h — ah — it is on the same paper with some other 
matter, which is private." 

' * Then I will wait till you copy it But I may as 
well say that if the private matter is any part of the 
document I require, I shall see it in the end. For I 
shall not pay till you have pointed me out the original 
paper." 

The solicitor drew the will from the desk, — the ancient 
will of the first and that of the late Lord Elstowe. 

'*I have, to ask your promise, Miss Platomone, that 
you will not show my handwriting to any one, and 
that, if questioned, you will carefully state the fact that 
you did not learn of the existence of any such document 
from me, directly or indirectly." 

"I promise both." 

** What a law-partner my son has lost in losing you I " 
said Hawley, the senior Seagrave. *' And let me add. 
Miss Platomone, that such legal assistance as we could 
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render would be valuable to you, could you even now 
turn your heart towards my son. I trust you are not 
doing him injustice. You may suppose his devotion 
to you due to his knowledge that you are an heiress. 
I declare to you that "he would marry you to-morrow 
without a penny." 

In this shifty, crafty old man's eye there appeared at 
this moment a look of truth and feeling which some- 
what softened Antoinette, — after she had the documents 
in her hand. 

'*I believe what you say, Mr. Seagrave. I have no 
ill-will to your son. Let us now go and see the 
originals." 

The two walked silently to the Probate Office ; the 
Helenstowe and Elstowe papers were pointed out ; the 
thirty pounds were paid ; and Hawley Seagrave made 
a last appeal. 

"It will require long and costly work to realize any- 
thing on the wills. Miss Platomone. My son would 
devote his life to you. Is there no hope for him ? " 

**Alas ! none. And I feel that it would be painful 
for us to meet again. Farewell 1 " 

"Farewell!" 

Antoinette was amazed at the ease of her victory ; 
naturally, for she knew not the secret fear touched by 
her " brag game," or that there had been a manipulation 
of the Probate Index. 

The amazing contents of the wills comprehended, she 
began to count the costs, and review the means of her 
victory^ to consider its consequences ; and the more 
these were contemplated the less she liked them. It 
began to look as if she had really driven Edmond away. 
Worry, anxiety, even alarm, beset her as day after day 
passed without his return. She could have written to 
him, but she had already done so, and received no 
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answer. She timidly inquired at his Chelsea inn 
whether he were still there. A porter called out to 
another, ** Is Mr. Elder gone yet ? " and the answer was 
shouted back, "No, not till to-morrow." So he was 
still there but about to move, and had told her nothing. 
She went off humiliated and heavy-hearted. 

But that evening while Edmond, equally heavy- 
hearted, began to pack his trunk, — ^he was going to a 
lodging-house near the Slade School, — there fell from 
the bureau, where a book had concealed it, a note 
which he now saw for the first time : 

'* Dear Ed — Don't love me less for what occurred this 
evening. You once said I was an actress. Don't fail 
to come to-morrow afternoon. — ^Antoinkttk." 

So she had written on the very night of their parting ! 
While he was wandering beside the Thames she had 
brought the dear note, — no doubt she brought it herself, 
— and it was laid where he should have found it What 
would she think of him ! Though it was ten o'clock in 
the evening, he left his things strewn about, his trunk 
open, and ran to Wells Place. He took her hand in 
both of his, and gave such a dumb, piteous look, that she 
sealed his pardon with their first kiss. He held up the 
note in his hand. 

* 

'* I never got it till this minute — Oh, Netty ! " 

The trouble of having failed to respond to such a note 

was so great, the happiness of reconciliation so deep, 

that Edmond quite forgot that anything in Netty's 

conduct required explanation, or forgot it for a time. 

Antoinette was under the necessity of mentioning it 

herself. 

"And are you going to monopolize all the blame in 

this way? Am I not to have any of the pleasure of 

confessing my sins and being forgiven ? " 
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** Why yes I Who was that confounded fellow that 
caused all the trouble ? What was he doing here ? " 

"Ah, Edmond, I wonder how many times while you 
were at Spielbad, if I could have only looked in sud- 
denly — but there, let bygones be bygones ! " 

'* Right, Antoinette, *that mercy I to others show — ' 
and so forth. You shall have all my confessions in due 
time, but now tell me just the particular play you were 
acting that night I see you are dying to tell me." 

The story was told, the will produced, and — crash ! 
down fell Lord Elstowe from his pedestal. 

But was there any Elstowe, or any Redlegh ? The 
world in which he had been moving seemed to lift and 
float ; he must needs gaze at Antoinette to watch if she 
were not some fairy who, with a wave of her wand had 
surrounded him with illusions in an air-castle called 
Redlegh. 

Midnight, tolling from a neighboring tower, recalled 
Edmond and Antoinette to the actual world. The heir 
of Redlegh went off to his closet in a public house ; 
the heiress of I velcote crept to her cot; but in the morn- 
ing heir and heiress felt a dreamy commiseration for 
Lord Elstowe, which gradually turned into compassion 
for themselves. 
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CHAPTER XDL 

Edmond had not finally agreed to take the room near 
University College and he went over there to give it 
up. He then hastened to Wells Place to consider with 
Antoinette the stupendous change in their prospects. 
Early as it was he found a visitor there, to whom he 
was introduced by Antoinette, 

"Sir Frederick Leybourne, Mr. Redlegh Elder, a rela- 
tive of mine from America. You can proceed, Sir Fred- 
erick. " 

"Well, Miss Platomone, I was about to say that Lady 
Leybourne and I rather prefer the balcony you have 
set up at Lord Ffulke's to that you arranged at Lord El- 
stowe's for the Fancy Ball." 

Edmond started and caught his breath in a way that 
caused Sir Frederick to turn, but he at once went on. 

"The work at Elstowe's was certainly pretty, but that 
atFfulke's is a gem." 

"The improvement was due to my cousin here, to 
whom I have just introduced you. He kindly showed 
me how the Elstowe balcony might be made prettier." 

"Ah, — ^beg pardon, I didn't catch the name " 

" Mr. Redlegh Elder, a friend of the Elstowes." 

"I am glad to make your acquaintance. Your taste 
is " 

"Thank you," said Edmond; "but my cousin is 
doing injustice to herself. I never even knew " 

" I must not be contradicted^ cousin. . Sir Frederick, 
pray go on 1 " 
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"Well, we want a permanent balcony somewhat 
like that at Lord Ffulke's, but of course not exactly. 
Whatever you charge we shall pay cheerfully. " 

** It will be necessary to see the general decorations 
of the hall before determining the shades to be used. 
When can I call ? " 

" I should like to be at home when you come, for I 
wish to consult you also about Lady Leybourne's bou- 
doir. You see I have lately taken the house, and the 
people who preceded us hadn't the least idea of artistic 
decoration. Lady Leybourne can't stand her boudoir. 
We want draping for the window, for an arched alcove, 
and we will also need a table-cover. Could you come 
about this time to-morrow ? " 

** I will need my cousin's assistance. Can you go 
to-morrow morning, Edmond." 

*'0h, certainly," said Edmond in a dazed way. 

After she had parted from Sir Frederick at the door, 
Antoinette returned and stood with folded hands before 
Edmond. He looked at her silently, helplessly, as- 
tounded. 

*' Well, Edmond ? " she said at last, archly. 

"Antoinette, why did you not tell me?" 

" Tell you what ? " 

"Everything. That you did that work at Lord El- 
stowe's." 

"Why should I add to your worries ? " 

"What did you mean by saying I helped you in 
something at Lord Ffulke's ? " 

"Because you did. I have your drawing of the El- 
stowe balcony, and you told me it would be prettier 
with one cushion instead of two, and if the flowers were 
more conventionalized. Lord Ffulke saw the one at 
Lowndes Square and came to Bartholdi, who sent him to 
me. I made the exact changes you suggested." 
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A little scene now occurred which suggests the fatal 
terminology of reporters — * ' beggars description, " ' * more 
easily imagined," and so forth, — ^but which the present 
reporter will venture to describe as a love-chase. When 
Antoinette emerged from a closet where she had taken 
refuge, it was under a flag of truce, — one of Lady High- 
flyer's many bridal veils, — it being necessary to arrange 
some preliminaries for starting the new decorative firm 
of *' Elder and Platomone," or ** Platomone and Elder." 
When the skirmish was over, the seriousness of the 
situation sobered the partners, and they both silently 
thought it over. 

" Antoinette," said Edmond at length, ** I want to say 
something but I'm ashamed to." 

**Betterout withit" 

**You once suggested something about my getting 
a room here to paint in." He blushed deeply, for he 
remembered having ungraciously declined her offer. 

"That room cannot — is not now available." She 
also blushed ; her mother h^d been alive then, but she 
must now consider propriety. 

**But I could get a studio near by perhaps." 

*' Edmond, a thought strikes me I How would you 
like to be put into a garret over Bartholdi's ? It's hung 
all round with old clothes, and plenty of queer lumber, 
but is large, has good light, and I think I can cajole 
Madame into letting you have it." 

**I unhesitatingly accept it" 

** If we can get it. Wait here a minute." 

Edmond waited a good many minutes before he saw 
Antoinette. When she returned it was to sink into a 
chair, exhausted, and break into laughter. 

' ' I have had such a fight ! " she said at last * * Madame 
vowed she wouldn't have another man about the house 
— Bartholdi was more than she could stand, — then she 
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called Bartholdi ; they both swore in Italian, then tried 
to swear in English ; and it all went against me till I 
showed them these bits of paper, on which you once 
drew a few fancy costumes ! * Bartholdi,' said I, * this 
cousin of mine is skilful in devising costumes, — look 
at these I ' He looked at them silently and passed 
them to Madame. * He's a friend of the Elstowes, and 
was at their great Fancy Ball,' said I, following up'my 
advantage. * H'm I ' said Bartholdi. ' If the man 
knows anything about the business,' said Madame in 
Italian, * and would be willing to help the Platomone, 
that would be another thing.' 'I don't know that we 
need the whole of the attic,' said Bartholdi. And so 
the day was won. But you see, cousin, you will be 
getting deeper and deeper into the business. If you 
don't like the prospect you are still a free man." 

**I like it, Antoinette. The garret is absolutely per- 
fect Let's go and see it ! " 

'*No I you must take it on faith — price and all. You 
cannot see it till to-morrow morning when you come to 
escort me to Sir Frederick Leybourne's. But you may 
go and bring your easel, your palette, your paints." 

Edmond went off, and during the afternoon transferred 
his apparatus, with some new materials he needed, 
to Wells Place. In preparing the attic Madame caught 
Antoinette's enthusiasm. Charwomen were called in 
to clear away its dust of ages and admit daylight 
through its weather-stained windows ; the costumes, 
mainly thread-bare, were arranged into a sort of drapery 
on the walls ; broken properties were hidden, sounder 
things furbished up ; a lay figure was repaired for duty; a 
curtain or two and several chairs brought from her own 
roonis by Antoinette ; and lo, here was an improvised 
studio with charms about it which the Elstowe millions 
could not purchasa 
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Edmond raved about it when he came next morning. 
He looked out of one window on red tiles and chimney- 
pots and declared them '* romances *' ; out of another to 
the Thames which he pronounced almost equal to the 
Rappahannock. He put on his smoking-cap — a fez 
provided by Antoinette, — ^sank into an arm-chair, and, 
when Antoinette reminded him. that they must go, he 
exclaimed, with a sigh, at the sadness of descending 
from such a glorious place to the mere mansion of a 
baronet. Still they must do their best for the poor 
baronet and the lady in her tawdry boudoir, so off they 
went The result of this negotiation was that enough 
work in the baronet's house was undertaken by '* Elder 
& Platomone " to render necessary the employment of 
an assistant artist of the needle at Wells Place, — a com- 
panionable damsel of Antoinette's acquaintance. 

About the time at which Edmond was working in the 
Slade Schools a new movement was agitating the art- 
circles of London. The pre-Raphaelist enthusiasm was 
apparently dying away, but under its breath had stirred 
aspirations of a partly moral, partly social, kind, that 
could not pass away. These assumed many forms of 
expression ; they were represented in curious clubs and 
entertainments, where ladies came in draperies copied 
from the pictures of Rossetti and Burne Jones ; in the dec- 
oration of many homes with new variants of Morris 
papers ; and in not a little foppery which Philistinism 
chose to regard as chief characteristic of a revolution 
pregnant with changes affecting the whole life and relig- 
ion of England. Into this great aesthetic wave Edmond 
was at once caught. He entered with such passionate 
enthusiasm into the deeps and byways of decorative art 
that he was speedily surrounded by a circle of " kindred 
souls, " of both sexes. 

All of which was fruitful of results, one of these being 
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of importance to this history. He was invited on one 
occasion to meet a small company of aesthetic devotees 
who were arranging some tableaux in which certain 
picturesque ladies were to appear. His assistance was 
desired at the rehearsal ; but in arranging the draperies 
he found the wardrobe commanded by the company so 
imperfect that he brought some of Antoinette's pretty 
stuffs. These excited so much admiration that, on the 
next occasion, a deputation of **damozels" brought 
Antoinette herself. She at once became the idol of the 
circle ; she arranged the tableaux that Edmond devised, 
she dressed the **damozels," and became herself the 
charm of many a living picture. 

For the happy no hour strikes. For a. whole autumn 
and winter Edmond and Antoinette enjoyed the pro- 
verbial felicity of those who have no history. It is 
notable, however, that during that period two subjects, 
presumably of supreme interest, were never discussed 
between them : marriage, and their claims on the 
Elstowe property. And these reticences were related 
to each other. 

The Edmond Elder who once hungered for the lux- 
uries of Lowndes Square and the grandeur of Redleigh 
House no longer existed. As he sat in Bartholdi's attic 
he thought of the discovered Elstowe Will and its con- 
sequences only when some letter from home thrust the 
matter on him, and then as a vague shadow slowly en- 
croaching on him, threatening but too soon to envelop 
Antoinette and himself with perplexity, perhaps to part 
them. They did not lack means now. Besides the 
large sum received for decorations of the Leyboume 
house, Edmond had painted a wonderful frieze in the 
house of a millionaire who had paid him lavishly. He 
had plenty of such congenial work. He almost regretted 
that he had written home about the discovered Will ; it 
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was with a sense of relief that he heard from Meade 
that the friend who was to have brought over the Red- 
legh papers had given up his voyage. ** There is no 
hurry necessary in sending them," he wrote back. The 
little circle in Virginia was mystified by his letters, 
which bespoke happiness, but rarely alluded to the 
tremendous affair once so absorbing." 

One of the results of the appearance of Antoinette's 
skill at the Art needlework exhibitions, at the tableaux, 
and in various grand houses, was the offer of a position 
as head of an establishment which some artists were 
forming to secure such costumes and draperies as they 
might require. They wished to be able to order ex- 
traordinary things, to obtain draperies, made after their 
exact designs. Each of them knew some skilled needle- 
woman, but it was agreed that if these could be got 
together and directed by such an artist as Antoinette 
there would be fewer delays and mistakes. Antoinette 
was to receive five hundred pounds a year for this work 
of direction, which, in addition to what her own needle 
might earn, would give her a substantial income. The 
new arrangement must involve separation from Bar- 
tholdi's establishment — z. painful incident, but one 
that she felt must presently come. This new scheme 
was under anxious discussion, when the apprehended 
crisis arrived. 

One evening on their return from the theatre, Edmond 
and Netty found a telegram from Lord Elstowe. It was 
dated at Monte Carlo ; a brief announcement that in 
four days he would arrive in London, where he would 
hope to find a note saying at what hour of the follow- 
ing day he could have an interview with him and Miss 
Plato mone. 

'* Our revels are ended," said Edmond, trying to 
smile. *' My cloud-capp'd tower over Bartholdi's, your 
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gorgeous palace here, must dissolve Into an insubstan- 
tial pageant." 

''Considering you heard that from the stage only- 
thirty minutes ago, haven't you got more mixed than 
common ? " 

The heir of Redlegh and heiress of Ivelcote did not 
make much headway in their start at pleasantry. Their 
burdens were nearing their shoulders, and they sank 
into silence. 

" Antoinette^ we have never talked about this matter 
since you found that will. I don't know the motive of 
your silence, but I have had a reason of my own. Your 
interests and rights are your own ; mine are separate ; 
I resolved from the first that I would never influence 
you at all in the matter. We are engaged to be married ; 
but when I asked you to be my wife you were not the 
owner of a large property in the centre of Bedford, — 
which I know to be of great value. I have foreseen 
that when the time of settlement with Lord Elstowe 
came you must go into it alone, and you must go free. 
And now, much as I love you, I ask for your consent 
to consider our engagement at an end." 

**Edmondl" 

"My beloved Netty, your tears and my tears cannot 
change my duty. You are an heiress and free to bestow 
your hand and fortune on whom you will. " 

"But, Edmond, I am not so much an heiress as you 
are an heir." 

"Forgive me, Netty, if I seem brusque or unreason- 
able, but I have the strongest motives for not opening 
my lips again on the subject till the day of settlement 
comes. Too much depends on it. Good-night, Netty." 

She took the proffered hand. There was no parting 
kiss. He went off to his pretty room in Brompton ; she 
lay weeping on her bed ; never did heavier night pass 
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over sadder heir And heiress. But in the morning, after 
a long reverie, Edmond rose in cheerful spirits. When 
he stepped in to bid Antoinette good-morning before 
ascending to his studio, his mood grated on her heart 
She had been trying to believe that Edmond's course 
was the honorable one, but he might, she thought, be 
a little less cheery over a broken betrothal. It did not 
occur to Antoinette that, under the circumstances, her 
lover's gladness might naturally be commensurate with 
her own sadness. So she made brave efforts to be 
serene, but it was a tedious week for her. Probably 
Edmond might have been more helpful to her during 
those weary days had he not been suddenly thrown into 
a whirl by an overwhelming surprise. 

He had been forewarned by a letter from Meade that 
the box of papers would reach London about that time ** if 
he had to bring it himself" — a phrase passed over as a 
mere joke. But one morning while at the Slade School he 
was sent for, and hastening to Wells Place, there found 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Meade keeping guard over the 
Spanish Box ; and beside Antoinette a gray-haired lady 
in whose arms he was clasped. 

'* Every one," said Meade, when the time for expla- 
nation had arrived, **on whom we had depended to 
convey these papers failed us, so at the last moment 
Euphan and I concluded to undergo a little cere- 
mony " 

"Undergo, indeed ! " said Euphan. 

*' — And bring it ourselves. We sent you a telegram 
from Liverpool to Lowndes Square, but it seems no one 
was there, or none who knew your address." 

*'I thought Lord Elstowe might bfe home by this 
time," said Edmond. 

**The servant said he was expected to-morrow." 

Edmond at once wrote a note for Elstowe to find. 
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fixing for their interview, the morning after his arrival, 
and, meanwhile gave himself up to the joy of this unim- 
agined reunion. He made efforts to include Antoinette 
in their festivities but she excused herself on various 
pleas. Poox Antoinette had never felt so lonely since 
her mother's death as during the twenty-four hours pre- 
ceding the solemn meeting with Lord Elstowe at her 
house. During that stretch of time she did not see 
Edmond at all I 

** Good-bye, Netty," he had said, as his happy party 
drove off for sight-seeing. * * There's blue sky above all 
this fog ! '' 

But Antoinette could not repress her misgivings. 
Others had come on the scene — to her strangers, not- 
withstanding their cordiality. What more natural than 
that the mother and sister should aspire to some lofty 
connection for this brilliant youth, heir of a magnificent 
estate ? Antoinette could not help remembering how at- 
tractive she had made Hawise with her Greek dress ; 
how Edmond had danced with her and admired her, 
so little remembering one who was plying her needle 
at home. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

For the descendant of old Edmond Redlegh the win- 
ter had passed like a glorious summer. But the win- 
triest of winters had lingered with the heir of Rivers 
Tufton, and left its snows oh his head not to be melted 
by the sunbeams of Nice. Lord Elstowe "had never 
heard that the family wills had been discovered. He 
knew that they might be discovered if any one were 
interested in them ; but ordinarily no one could be so 
wild as to expect an inheritance after a possession of 
three centuries. The only . person there had been 
reason to fear, Edmond, had pledged himself to make 
no further investigations, and that pledge Lord Elstowe 
knew would be kept But since then the name of the 
other heir had been brought forward, and her continued 
hesitation to allow one of the papers to be burned, even 
after his offer of two thousand pounds, indicated a sus- 
picion that it was worth more. After this fresh fear 
was awakened Lord Elstowe's sky became lurid with 
omens. Edmond's failure to visit them at Nice ; his 
long silences, punctuated with dry replies to questions ; 
his apparent indifference to the ten thousand pounds ; 
the non-appearance of the papers to be destroyed : 
these and other signs troubled the Lord of Redlegh. 
He began to contemplate the inevitable results of such 
discovery. The loss of Redlegh and Ivelcote would be 
the smaller part of the cost, now that he had laid him- 
self open to the brand of duplicity and perjury. He 
found himself especially dreading humiliation in the 
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eyes of Edmond, — heir of the man the first Baron had 
betrayed. Although he had at first affected friendship 
for Edmond, he had' gradually conceived a genuine 
admiration for him: Many a peer has been raised into 
the nobility of character by responsibility for a son. 
There was in Elstowe after all a potential moral nature 
which had stirred in the presence of the handsome 
Redlegh ; he had dreanied of this youth becoming his 
son, obtaining a renewal of the dying title, and rep- 
resenting the ancient dignity of the family. He re- 
proached himself for this miscarriage. If, instead of 
throwing his daughters at Edmond's head,' he had 
dealt frankly with this honorable Virginian, his heart 
would have been warmer towards the young people 
whose inheritance he was taking away. This was a 
sore disappointment Elstowe's marriage of conveni- 
ence had insensibly led to a tacit separation. His title 
must soon become extinct, and the last Elstowe would 
perhaps be branded with greater infamy even than the 
first Helenstowe. 

This nobleman's millions could not buy for him a ref- 
uge from the fears that now pursued him. If he had 
ever enjoyed a fine relation with either of his daughters 
it had been forfeited by a certain dread of bringing 
them under his own influence. He had detected in 
the two elder weaknesses like his own. Lady Augusta, 
he knew, was prudent, but he did not feel secure about 
Royola. He had not been comfortable under the clear 
eyes of Hawise — dearly as he loved her — as she had 
grown more mature. So it had been away from home, 
not in it, that he sought refuge. His family having 
determined on a little tour along the southern coast 
of France, Elstowe announced an intention of visiting 
Sicily. He went to Monte Carlo. There under the 
name of '*Mr. Spence" he took two rooms in "an ob- 
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sciire lodging house. But his usual pleasures palled 
on this haunted man — or all but one. 

Much might be said against gambling in general, and 
perhaps against that at Monte Carlo in particular. But 
those moralists who make so much of the occasional 
suicides there forget the similar tragedies which are 
prevented by the power of Play to beguile men from 
pains more intolerable than loss of money. For some 
weeks Elstowe was tossed between losses and gains 
into insensibility ; but the excitement, followed by de- 
pression, was in his case only a slower suicide. He fell 
ill at last. After a brief self-deception, during which a 
neighboring physician received substantial fees for 
prescriptions that made him worse, Elstowe 4)assed 
through his valley of humiliation into that of the shadow 
of death. 

He dreaded any meeting with his family. He did 
not know where they were ; they supposed him in some 
far region beyond the reach of a post. He suffered a 
sort of paralysis of his will, so that he could not make 
up his mind to anything. He lay in his lonely room at 
Monte Carlo a pauperized millionaire, envying the sound 
sleep of the poor Italian youth employed to attend him. 
Insomnia was steadly encroaching. In one of the brief 
intervals of unrefreshing sleep he dreamed of a law 
court : over the judge's head appeared in huge letters 
the will in which his perjury was incorporated. He 
waked up trembling and exhausted. Presently he rose 
from bed and took from his drawer copies of certain 
papers. They were the bones of his closet skeleton. 
Instead of summoning the Italian, sleeping just outside 
his door, the invalid managed to prop himself in bed 
and read over these papers. One sentence at length 
held his eye, — these words in the will of the first Lord 
Elstow^ ; **And if any bearing my bloode shal fail to 
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fulfill in gode ffaith y* oathe by wch alone y«« pro- 
pertys can come into her possessioun, I doe warn hem 
y* they will find thereinn onl« y« corse itt hath broght* 
to me, no we sinking in an untymlie grave." 

He had read the words often, but now in his lonely 
room, reading by the light of a candle that only shaped 
phantoms with its dull rays, Elstowe saw a dead man's 
finger pointing to each successive word in the fearful 
sentence. He rose once more, and, with the candle in 
his hand, moved feebly to a mirror; he gazed on his 
whitening hair, his wasted face ; at last he looked into 
his own glassy eye. 

**Yes," he said, as he tottered back to bed, **I am 
Rivers Tufton. He has been given one chance to undo 
his wrong ; he has failed ; he is sinking once more into 
his miserable grave. God himself cannot save me 

now " Elstowe extinguished the light, but a troop of 

terrors passed and peered from the darkness. At last 
came one face which looked with pity on him. 

**Ah, Edmond,"he said, "if you had only come 
sooner ! But I will tell you the whole truth " 

He lost consciousness. It was broad daylight when 
he awoke. He felt somewhat better and announced 
his resolution of travelling to London. No warnings 
could move him. He fainted on his way to the station 
but persisted in going on. Having sent a telegram to 
Edmond he was placed on a couch in his sleeping com- 
partment and started on the journey, which was not 
broken till he reached Lowndes Square. 

The first prostration resulting from his journey being 
over, Lord Elstowe caused himself to be placed in an 
arm-chair in his library. He sent his servant to Wells 
Place to request the presence of Edmond and Miss Pla- 
tomone next morning at his house. After the man had 
gone Lord Elstowe burned his will. ** 
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Edmond having previously asked permission to bring 
with him his relatives from Virginia, they were all ush- 
ered into Lord Elstowe's library at the appointed hour. 
The invalid made an effort to receive them standing, but 
nearly fell. The servant having been forbidden to 
enter, the wasted and feeble man . was supported by 
Edmond, who was inexpressibly shocked at the change 
that had come over the once vigorous and handsome 
nobleman. 

**I am sorry, my lord, to find you ill. Had we not 
better postpone our interview until you are better ? " 

"I shall never be better. These friends ? " 

" This is Miss Platomone? 

**Ah, yes, Platomone. She has a letter written by 
Selena Redlegh three hundred years ago." 

"Yes. my lord." 

" How long old papers last 1 " 

"This is my mother, and this my sister, and this is 
her husband, Mr. Clarence Meade." 

**I remember. I am sorry, madame, I cannot give 
you and your daughter, and you, sir, a more cheerful 
welcome to my house. You have come as wit- 
nesses " 

** My lord, they have come unexpectedly to me on a 
wedding journey, and not as witnesses. I have care- 
fully abstained fromx:onsulting them, or Miss Platomone, 
or any one at all, on matters relating to your lordship, 
or to anything between us. If you would prefer seeing 
Miss Platomone and myself alone — 

**No. These are the right witnesses. 

"And your lordship's witnesses ? " 

**I wish none except yourself^ I pray you all be 
seated." 

There were a few moments of ominous silence during 
which Elstowe appeared to be summoning his strength. 
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When he turned his eyes on Edmond and looked at him 
silently there was an expression of hopelessness in his 
countenance by which all present were moved. 

** What I have to say," he spoke in a low voice, *' re- 
quires but few words. By the will of my father the 
Redlegh estate belongs to you, Edmond ; and to you. 
Miss Platomone, Ivelcote homestead in Bedford. I have 
sworn to execute that will but have betrayed the trust. 
Possibly I might make a long fight for the property, 
but I shall make none. I could not go into court 
with clean hands. I have been living a lie till it has 
strangled me; and in dying I desire only to redress the 
wrong I have done, and to ask consideration for the 
reputation of my family, as bound up with mine. I 
have no more to say. " 

As Lord Elstowe had gone on his voice had gathered 
force, but now he sank back exhausted. An awful 
silence pervaded the room. In the humiliation of this 
proud peer there was a sublimity, in his simple surren- 
der a moral dignity, and in his wasted form a nobility, 
which invested with grandeur the expiation of an ances- 
tral sin. It was some minutes before Edmond — who 
alone among those present could contrast this haggard 
man with the peer he had so lately been — could trust 
himself to speak. 

** My lord," he said at length, ** what you have stated 
has been for some time known to us " 

Lord Elstowe started up, and looked around on the 
faces before him as if in a dream. 

*'The Elstowe wills were discovered by Miss Plato- 
mone from another, without my aid or knowledge. In- 
deed I never suspected the existence of any will that 
could directly — that is, legally — concern me. Since 
that discovery some months ago— — " 
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"Some months ago?" asked Elstowe. "Do you 
mean that " 

"Nearly six months ago, my lord. Since then this 
matter has not been discussed between Miss Platomone 
and myself, nor between my relatives and myself. I 
especially did not wish to influence or be influenced by 
her who was interested in this will with me. She is of 
all persons the dearest to me, but at this moment I have 
no idea of what her action will be in response to your 
lordship's surprising statement. Because of my belief 
that in a thing so serious each of us should act freely 
and independently. I beg permission of Antoinette, 
and of you, my lord, now to retire. I will remain in the 
hall below until I shall be recalled, after she has declared 
her determination. That is, if she feels now prepared 
to declare it ? " 

" I am ready," said Antoinette, bowing to Edmond. 

When Edmond had retired, Antoinette, who had been 
sitting apart, drew near to Lord Elstowe. She spoke 
with low tone but entire firmness. 

"My lord, whatever maybe Edmond's case— I pass 
no judgment on that — you have never done me any 
injury. I shall do none to you. The course on which 
I long ago resolved — never to claim or accept anything 
under your father's will — is now doubly fixed in my 
determination by your honorable course." 

"My honor has come slow — the honor of a dying 
man. Your nobility puts me to shame. But I will not 
consider your decision final. " 

"It is final." 

" My concession was sprung on you. The matter 
needs much more consideration, my dear young lady — 
but will you take my hand — in token of kindness ? " 

Tears — the first those haughty eyes had shed in many 
years — responded to Antoinette's gentle caress of the 
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small thin hand that tried to extend itself to her. By 
an effort Antoinette commanded her emotion ; for she 
thought of Edmond, and would not have him moved by 
any expression in her face. She had long ago prepared 
herself to approve any decision he might reach, so full 
was her faith in his honor. Lord Elstowe had tried to 
deceive him; in various ways had placed Edmond's 
case on a different footing from her own. Therefore, 
only when the feelings excited in all present had been 
calmed did she suggest that Edmond should be sum- 
moned. 

** Before I announce my resolution," said Edmond, 
*' let me say that Miss Platomone's claim is by no means 
identical with mine. It is comparatively small ; her ac- 
ceptance of your Lordship's offer would be a relatively 
unimportant thing. She discovered the will, and paid 
money for it. For various reasons I must insist that, 
if she has concluded on a course different from mine, I 
must not be thought to condemn her. On the contrary, 
in such a matter as this, I feel certain that her decision 
has been just For myself alone I speak. I decline to 
accept the bequest made by the late Lord Elstowe to 
the descendant of Edmond Redlegh, which you have 
freely offered me." 

Edmond glanced at Antoinette ; she beamed on him, 
he understood, and he was free. 

'*Fool that I have been — fool I fool!" exclaimed 
Lord Elstowe, clasping his hands on his breast. ** Ah, 
Edmond, if I had only opened my heart to you from the 
first I should not now be dying at your feet — not worthy 
to kiss them^ 

'*Nay, my lord, you shall not. I will not let you 
do injustice to yourself, either. When I came to you 
at Redleigh I did not bear with me a healthy heart or 
clear judgment. Suffering under a sense of obligations 
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I could not fulfil, stung by poverty in the presence 
of elegance and luxury, I brooded over these old papers 
till I became morbid, and imagined that you owed me 
the patrimony of which one of your many ancestors 
defrauded one of mine, three hundred years ago. My 
dear Antoinette, had I confided to her my wild fancy, 
would have dispelled it But no, I sprung it on you ; 
I forced you to resist, and so commit yourself to a 
course which happened to be inconsistent with a tech- 
nical engagement." 

" Edmond, do you mean not only to refuse Redleigh, 
but to make me out an honest man ? " 

"Lord Elstowe, one wrong breeds another. I was 
wrong and I made you wrong." 

* * I beseech you do not be too proud to let me make 
some restitution.*' 

**I am not acting from pride. In proof of that let 
me remind your lordship that the ancient will of the 
first Lord Elstowe entreats his descendants if they ever 
meet descendants of Edmond Redlegh or of his mother, 
Mrs. Platomone, 'to be kind unto them.' You, my 
lord, no sooner heard that my mother was poor than you 
sent her two thousand pounds as a gift from myself ; 
also you gave me five hundred pounds, besides a charm- 
ing tour on the Continent. Thus have you been kind 
to the descendants of EdmondRedlegh, and as kindness 
— as a gift — I am willing to receive it." 

** It is nothing — nothing. No, Mr. Elder, no thanks. 
But the descendant of Selena Redlegh there, I have not 
been kind to her. All the kindness is on her side." 

**My lord, I will not refuse some small token of 
your kindness, but not in money." 

"Ah, well, well. You must reconsider. But what 
of those papers, Edmond ? " 

"We shall give your lordship to-morrow a carefully 
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drawn paper stating that you have completely fulfilled 
the conditions of your father's bequest, by offering Red- 
leigh and the Ivelcote property to the discovered heirs 
of Edmond Redlegh and Selena Platomone, and there- 
by forever satisfied and determined the conditions of 
the Elstowe inheritance. That at once changes the 
papers in our old Spanish box from a menace to a fam- 
ily romance, — with a brave ending, too.'* 

** Yes, it is ending," said Elstowe, sinking back on 
his pillows. ''All must end. But I am happier than 
I ever hoped to be. " 

He tried to extend his hand to Edmond, who pressed 
it between both of his. 

** We must not weary you further to-day," said Ed- 
mond. 

One after another the deeply moved company took 
leave of the nobleman so swiftly aged ; he smiled on 
them graciously, through his tears, but silently, except 
that he said once more to Antoinette, " We must recon- 
sider." 

At the door Edmond spoke for a moment with the 
much alarmed servant, who said he had reason to be- 
lieve, from a note just received, that Lord Elstowe's fam- 
ily now at Nice, did not know where he was or his condi- 
tion. Edmond telegraphed them. Then he went with 
Meade and had the paper he had promised Elstowe 
drawn up. This he delivered an hour later. He was 
then toldjhat Lord Elstowe was much feebler. His 
servant said that on the previous afternoon his lordship 
had sent for a lawyer, and made his Will. He had 
strongly desired to see his daughter Hawise. The phy- 
sician having entered at the moment, Edmond learned 
that there was little hope of recovery, and returned to 
ask Lord Elstowe's permission for his mother to stay in 
the house until Lady Elstowe's arrival. Having ob- 
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tained his consent, Constance and Antoinette came to 
Lowndes Square in the early afternoon. 

When the two ladies entered his room the dying man's 
eyes half opened, and his mind wandered a little. 

*'Hawise," he said, '*I am glad you have come. 
My little Hawise, my sweet daughter, — we used to walk 
together, — have you any love left for me, Hawise?" 

Antoinette went softly to the bedside, took the grop- 
ing hand in hers, and kissed the pale cheek and brow. 

'*Ah, it is you, Hawise — a little place in your heart 
for me, child — your father always loved you. Your 
sisters also " 

Tears fell on the wasted cheek. Again Antoinette 
kissed him, and gently pressed his brow and hands. 

Lady Augusta, now betrothed to Lord Ffulke, and 
Royola were in Sicily, but Lady Elstowe and her two 
younger children hastened to London. On reaching 
home Lady Elstowe was met by Edmond, who ex- 
plained the circumstances and advice under which his 
mother and Netty had requested permission to watch 
beside the sufferer until her ladyship's arrival. For this 
Lady Elstowe was grateful. She perceived that the 
end was near. She took her husband's hand tenderly ; 
he made an effort to carry it to his lips, which she did 
not at first understand. In answer to his faint appeal 
** forgive," she kissed him with tears, and said, "My 
lord, let me be forgiven." Hawise, who was weeping 
on Antoinette's breast, crept to the bedside to fold her 
arm around her father's head. 

"Dear papa," she said, kissing his cheek. 

"Sweet child, you are still with me — you must have 
rest May you be happy, my Hawise. Your sisters 
too " 

A soft light, as if from a serene inward sky, was steal- 
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ing over his, face. His eye was clearer, as it now 
opened, and his voice firmer. 

'*Is Edmondhere?" 

When Edmond approached, the dying nobleman 
held his hand a little, and gathered his last strength. 

"My Lady Elstowe, clasp the hand of this gentle- 
man, and you, Hawise, — where are Lady Augusta and 
Royola?" 

**They were in Sicily, my lord," said Lady Elstowe, 
"but have telegraphed that they are hastening to be 
with you, with hearts full of love and grief." 

" I shall not see them. Give them my love, and let 
them, with your ladyship and my Hawise, remember, 
that it is by the generosity of Edmond, and of Antoi- 
nette Platomone, that you and they receive my estates 
with unblemished title. To them and their descendants 
let all who bear my blood be kind. " 

Lord Elstowe's strength sank, and he lay as if dead. 
A silent shudder passed on those present, and they sank 
to their knees. But once more his lips moved, and the 
last words came with touching sweetness. 

"Kiss me, Edmond." 

Deeply moved, Edmond kissed the mouth of the 
dying man. 

"Of all I pray forgiveness." 

With the same words on their lips died the first Lord 
Helenstowe and the last 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SoMK days after Lord Elstowe's funeral — ^at which, it 
may be noted, Lady Elstowe was supported by Edmbnd 
— a messenger summoned "Miss Platomone, Mr. Ed- 
mond Redlegh Elder, Mrs. Elder, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Meade," to his late lordship's residence in 
Lowndes Square. Lord Elstowe had bequeathed to 
Antoinette, Lambton Lodge in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea ; 
to Edmond ten thousand pounds, and five thousand in 
trust for his sister. A former gift of two thousand 
pounds to Mrs. Elder was confirmed. Edmond remem- 
bered that ten thousand had once been mentioned by 
Lord Elstowe as the earliest known valuation of Red- 
legh, but nothing in this will intimated that either of the 
bequests was in liquidation of any claim. Edmond's 
free " quit-claim " was, however, embodied in the will, 
with some statement of the circumstances; and ap- 
pended were the words — **I do entreat my descend- 
ants, to all generations, whenever they shall meet any 
of the descendants of Edmond Redlegh, or Edmond 
Redlegh Elder, or any descendants of Selena Plato- 
mone, or of Antoinette Platomone, to be kind unto 
them." 

Lambton Lodge had for some time been the residence 
of Sir John Travers, whose lease would expire at Mich- 
aelmas. The family were out of- town, and Antoinette 
easily made arrangements for a visit of inspection to her 
new possession. On this occasion Edmond came from 
the city, where he had completed all business entailed 
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by the will, and found the rest there. He pulled the 
great iron handle pendant on its chain at the arched gate, 
and sounded the large bell. The housekeeper opened 
the door, and he was presently ushered into the draw- 
ing-room, where Antoinette received him with the 
stately bow of a queen. 

** How nice it must be to have somebody to kiss you ! " 
she presently remarked to Euphan. 

** Don't mind us," said Euphan, turning her face to 
the wall and pulling Meade around to the same attitude, 
** Ma, shut your eyes I " 

"No, sir," cried Antoinette, as Edmond darted for- 
ward, — ** unhand me, I say I Help I " 

"Why, what's the matter?" said Mrs. Elder. "Are 
you w^aiting for me } Well — Bless ye, my children 1 " 

* * No, that's not it ; he's given me up because he thought 
I was going to suffer a fortune. Ah, Hawley, Hawley, 
you did not fly from me merely because you supposed me 
an heiress." She buried her face in her handkerchief. 

"Poor thing ! " said Euphan. '* Edmond, Fm ashamed 
of you. Kiss her, Clarence. " 

"You know how we settle these things in Virginia," 
said Edmond, handing Meade his card, after the con- 
soling kiss was given — " Bladensburg, six o'clock a. m., 
shot-guns." 

Antoinette presently pointed out the room which 
would have made such an ideal studio for an artist lover 
she once had, but where she must now keep a needle- 
work school for her living ; she sighed deeply as she 
sat in the arbor of her pretty garden. In sho^this 
young Anglo-Italian's resolution to be wooed and won 
in form made a sparkling comedy for her new friends 
after the sombre scenes of their recent experience. 
Poor Edmond was led on a fine minuet by Lady High- 
flyer II., as he called her. 
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Nor were Antoinette's whims restrained by the eye of 
the Sphinx.. For they all went on a tour, — meaning to 
follow what Constance called ** their light," and An- 
toinette " the sunshine," — and presently found them- 
selves rambling about Egypt. But their adventures 
there need not delay my time-travelled reader from 
reaching the end of this tour across centuries. One in- 
cident, however, may be mentioned. One morning, 
while the others were resting under an awning before 
a suburban cafe in Cairo, Edmond and Antoinette wan- 
dered off to a picturesquely dilapidated mosque, An- 
toinette had tripped lightly up the ancient steps and 
entered the vacant edifice, while Edmond was trying to 
rid himself of a swarm of beggars. 

** I never saw such pertinacious creatures," he said, 
when he entered the mosque, **one wretched hag, no 
doubt the witch of Endor, insisted on telling my fortune." 

''Did you let her?" ' 

** Let her I ridiculous I " 

** You are not the first man who has scorned a gypsy 
and lived to repent it I " said Netty, in the falsetto voice 
of the Cremorne gypsy. 

**Serpent!" cried Edmond, for the first time recog- 
nizing the ruse that had reversed his spell in the gardens ; 
he so punished her artful mouth that she could not cry 
for help. 

But just then several of the faithful entered for prayer. 
They were furious at the sacrilege they witnessed, and 
bore off the two offenders with angry ejaculations. An- 
tionette vainly tried her Italian and French on her cap- 
tors. The Meades and Mrs. Elder saw their adventurers 
under arrest, and followed with the swelling crowd to 
the presence of a Cadi. An interpreter was brought, 
from whom they learned that for a man to enter a 
mosque in his boots was a grievous insult to Moslem 
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faith ; for a woman to enter at all was fearful ; but for the 
booted man to kiss the intruding woman in that sacred 
place was a sin simply unspeakable. 

Edmond and Antoinette pleaded ignorance, but that 
did not pass for much. A further plea that they found 
the mqsque deserted, and supposed it a mere ruin, was 
more effective. The Cadis wrath was transferred to 
one of their captors, for not being at his post, and our 
two culprits hoped for qscape through the noisy conten- 
tion. But there had been one profanation which the 
Cadi could not easily get over. 

''About the kissing.?" he demanded through the 
interpreter. 

**The lady and I are betrothed for marriage," said 
Edmond, with a look at Netty which she afterwards 
described as *' perfectly brazen." 

* * Is that so ? " asked the interpreter of Antoinette. 

*'Itis." 

The Cadi allowed them to go, after exhorting them to 
repent of their trinitarian infidelity, or else prepare for 
the fires of hell. 

Antoinette always maintained that this betrothal 
was extorted from her by a prospective fire and stake, in 
this world and the next ; that it was a shame her young 
career should thus be cut short ; and that if Edmond 
did not carry exceedingly dry peas in his shoes he 
might expect to hear ** No " at the very altar. 

They were married at Nice, while on a visit to the 
Elstowes. Hawise, laying aside her crape, stood at 
Antoinette's side in the Greek dress which this new 
friend had made for the Fancy Ball, and her best friend 
admired. It was in Edelweiss Villa that Edmond and 
his bride began their wedded life. The room, from 
which they looked over scenery of sea and land fair 
enough to symbolize their hopes, has since been occu- 
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pied by a Queen, but never by happier hearts. The 
ancient weird of hatred floated away into rosy light like 
those tinted cloudlets over the Mediterranean. The de- 
scendants of wanderers, whose fears, bequeathed from 
wrong, made the whole world a prison for their spirits, 
now travelled the curve of the earth as if on a rainbow, 
and found the fabled gem at its end; — a beautiful home. 


THE END. 
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